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PUT NEW CLASS IN CLASSIC 
WITH A FORMICA 
MILANO ROOM 


This restaurant room is a virtual treasure chest of ideas 
in Formica application. Our Milano is the newest of our patterns yet is 





crowding in popularity well established favorites. 


On-the-job-application of Formica to wall areas is now practical and 


competitive in price to less permanent materials. 


The postforming of Formica into pillars is especially appropriate in the 


Milano pattern. 


We call your attention to the beautiful art mural which is laminated 
as a Formica sheet with all of the famous properties of regular Formica. 
Formica is prepared to handle this type of work on a custom basis. 


Formica is a versatile material limited in use by little other than your 


own imagination. 


14 new colors recently introduced are now in 
stock at your local Formica distributor. 
Our new architectural catalog with full line of 
70 color swatches is now ready. It’s yours for 
the asking. Write: 
FORMICA CORPORATION 

Subsidiary of SvANaM IS — 
4631 Spring Grove Ave., Cincinnati 32, Ohio 
In Canada: Amold Banfield & Co., Ltd., Oakville, Ontario 
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the magazine of building 


Frank Lloyd Wright’s mile high tower 


Preview of the most talked about office building in the US 
—a proposal for Chicago’s lake front 


Hospitals 


A close look at the many new design and operating developments 
pioneered by the United Mine Workers chain of ten hospitals 

in the mountains of Kentucky and Virginia. Also, an 

argument for the one-story hospital from Morgan City, La. 

a finger plan hospital from Niagara Falls, Ont... . anda 
pinwheel plan from Worcester, Mass. 


Two new shapes in concrete 


A columniess stadium shaped like a giant teacup and 
a supper club shaped like a seashell 


Who does what in urban renewal 


A guide for future action based on a coast-to-coast survey 
of the most significant accomplishments to date 


Who did what for Niles, Mich. 


A case study of urban renewal at work 


Why apartment building lags 


A candid account of the unhappy relationship between FHA 
and the apartment builder-owner 


Four offices of distinction 


1. A downtown headquarters for an insurance company 

. A suburban administration building for a window factory 
. A demonstration suite for a metal maker 

. An idyllic workshop for an architect 
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Buildings in brief—offices 


A roundup of nine important new buildings of different kinds 


Technology 


Geodesic construction trims building weight to 1 Ib. 

per sq. ft.... TV puts one teacher in seven classrooms, .. . Also 
cardboard forms for lightweight lift slabs, a new kind of 

heat pump for the northern climate, prestressing for 

airport runways, a guide for estimating wall costs 


For all concerned 


An editorial about the new esplanade 




















FIRE-SNUF®° fiberglass- 
reinforced polyester panels 
— Underwriters’ labeled 
and Factory Mutual Ap- 
proved for coded and haz- 
ardous areas. 






























SECURITY Panels reinforced 
with expanded metal and 
extra-thick fiberglass mat 
for extremely high impact 
resistance plus interesting 
decorative effects. 


















RESOLITE standard fiber- 
glass panels for a perfect 
combination of structural 
strength and translucent 
beauty. 








fiberglass panels. 


RESOLITE Leading manufacturers 
CORPORATION of fire retardant 
® 


Box 523, Zelienople, Pa. 


Distributors in principal cities U.S. and Canada. 
Midwest sales offices and warehouse, Chicago 40, Illinois. 
Resolite Export Sales, Houston 2, Texas. 














FHA ‘‘220”’ rules allow city builders 
10% profit—but initiate new deterrent 


FHA Commissioner Norman P. Mason, an 
affable, appealing speaker who often en- 
livens his formal addresses with delight- 
ful, pointed, folksy 
stories, released last 
month the new Sec. 
220 regulations under 
the latest Housing 
Act amendments. Cov- 
ering urban renewal 
rental housing built 
through 90% FHA 
mortgages, Mason’s 
new rules repeated a 
story told pointedly 
and succinctly long ago in Job I; 21: “The 
Lord gave—and the Lord hath taken 
away.” 

The Sec. 220 “giving” was proclaimed 
in the second paragraph of the Commis- 
sioner’s press release announcing the reg- 
ulations: “The new rules,” he said, “carry 
out the will of Congress as expressed by 
the Housing Act of 1956 by making pos- 
sible increased ‘profit and risk’ allowances 
for the builders of urban renewal housing 
projects by privately advanced, federally 
insured mortgage loans.” The so-called 
“increase” was an allowance of a 10% 
profit and risk rate in calculating build- 
ers’ costs for mortgage purposes. This 
could have been granted builders before 
the latest Housing Act changes, but was 
administratively barred by FHA. 

The “taking-away” was proclaimed in 
the press release’s very next paragraph: 
“At the same time,” Commissioner Mason 
said, “the rules give assurance of adequate 
equity investment by sponsors of the proj- 
ects. A permanent cash investment 
amounting to at least 3% of the actual 
cost will henceforth be required of spon- 
sors... under Sec. 220.” 


WALTER DARAN 


MASON 


Single-title integrity. Explaining the intro- 
duction of this permanent, 3% cash, es- 
crowlike requirement, FHA said: “This 
provision, coupled with requirements for 
cost certification and the use of indepen- 
dent cost accountants, will serve to assure 
the integrity of Sec. 220 operations.” 

But no explanation was offered why 
Sec. 220 alone, of all FHA’s several rental 
housing titles, required some form of back- 
handed bonding, in effect, to assure “in- 
tegrity.” Nor was there any explanation 
for an additional comment that “Mr. 
Mason pledged the FHA to see to it that 
this free enterprise approach to urban 
renewal would be carefully supervised to 
avoid the possibility of questionable prac- 
tices,” 

What made the latter comment stand 
out awkwardly was its appearance without 
any further elaboration right in the mid- 
dle of a portion of the Commissioner’s 
press release that gave his benediction to 
Sec. 220 and its tremendous renewal stim- 
ulation potential in the most glowing 
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terms: “Section 220 is described as the 
heart of the Eisenhower Administration’s 
broad scale approach to urban renewal 
which brings the resources of private in- 
vestment to the fore as a previously un- 
tapped arsenal in the war to wipe out 
slums and blight. . . . ‘This approach,’ Mr. 
Mason said, ‘is one of the brightest hopes 
held forth to the nation’s communities 
striving to blot out the evils of urban 


decay and to rebuild for a promising 
future.’ ” 


Builders unsurprised, unimpressed. Realistic, 
earthly apartment builders were scarcely 
surprised that the new Sec. 220 regula- 
tions authorized an “increased” profit and 
risk allowance—coupled with an offsetting 
3% frozen capital requirement. Previously, 
under its discretionary authority, FHA 
had allowed about 7% for profit and risk 
in the handful of Sec. 220 applications it 
had processed, each project being judged 
individually on this point. Under the new- 
est rules a builder’s setup would look a 
little different, but for practical purposes 
still work out just about the same as pre- 
viously required by FHA. 

Largely as a result of FHA’s refusal to 
approve projects with a 10% profit and 
risk incentive, virtually no city apartments 
were started under Sec. 220 during the 
first two years of its life, beginning in 
1954. In effect, the housing bill enacted by 
the last session of Congress practically 
“directed” FHA to stop dragging its feet 
and to process Sec. 220 mortgage insur- 
ance applications at this rate, to facilitate 
urban renewal rental housing construc- 
tion—or else certify definite reasons for 
refusing to allow 10%. 

Under earlier Sec. 220 regulations (and 
those for other FHA titles), industry ob- 
servers pointed out, a builder also might 
end up with as much as 3%, or even more 
of his cash in a project at its completion. 
But in those cases such funds could be in 
the form of loans, evidenced by notes, 
rather than treated as capital investment. 
As loans, such funds could be repaid out 
of earnings, and the repayments would 
not be taxed when returned to the lender- 
owner. Not so under the new permanent 
capital investment requirement: in this 
case any recovery of the owners’ advances 
as distributed “earnings,” instead of as 
repaid advances, would be fully taxable. 

Net result of it all?—Most builders 
viewed the permanent 3% investment “in- 
tegrity” rule simply as an indication that 
if FHA found itself forced to act more 
liberally than it wanted to on one score, 
in its own fashion it was quite determined 
to tighten up just about as much on some 
other score. Just about as much Sec. 220 
construction could be anticipated under the 
“increased” profit and risk allowances as 
under the old, restrictive rules. Or as one 
nationally known builder commented: “A 


NEWS 


guy would need to have his head exam- 
ined”—if he thought he was going to gam 
anything under the new rules. 


Intent of Congress? As for how well the 
new Sec. 220 rules truly carried out the 
“will of Congress,” it seemed quite clear 
that the nation’s legislators last summer, 
for better or worse, but with their eyes 
open, by approving Sec. 220 mortgages for 
90% of replacement costs and virtually 
directing a 10% profit and risk allowance 
if necessary, had deliberately handed FHA 
a “mortgaging out” program to admin- 
ister. They relied on “cost certification” to 
prevent any actual cash windfalls in excess 
of mortgaging out. 

As noted in these columns in September, 
the Congressional Record contains a for- 
mal summary of the new Sec. 220 amend- 
ment’s purpose that Rep. Albert Rains 
(D, Ala.), chairman of the subcommittee 
in charge of the legislation, read to the 
House: “. . . providing for a profit and 
risk allowance of 10% of project cost— 
excluding land—for sponsors of urban re- 
newal insurance projects, although the 
FHA Commissioner is authorized to pre- 
scribe a lesser percentage if he certifies 
that a 10% allowance is unreasonable .. .” 

“Our report pointed out that the FHA 
has taken an overly conservative position 
[on profit allowances]. The FHA adopted 
a sliding scale approach under which al- 
lowances varied from perhaps 5 to 9% 
from project to project. This approach has 
not operated to facilitate construction.” 


Public housing chief chides 
FHA on city apartment rules 


FHA has learned to expect criticism of its 
policies from affected private construction 
interests, including urban apartment build- 
ers who would like to obtain FHA-insured 
financing with as little difficulty as subur- 
ban, single-family homebuilders. 

But last month FHA drew some barbed 
criticism from an unusual source—from 
the boss of the nation’s largest individual 
public housing pro- 
gram. In his latest an- 
nual report, N.Y.C. 
Housing Authority 
Chairman Philip J. 
Cruise noted that 
“there is rightly great 
concern about the con- 
tinued flight of middle- 
income families to the 
suburbs ... [But while 
some leave willingly, 
the city cannot afford] to lose by default 
the many families who wish to stay.” 
Among Cruises recommendations covering 
“some of the things that can be done” to 
remedy this situation and develop “new 
ways to induce the investment of private 
initiative and capital in slum clearance” 
and middle-income city apartment construc- 
tion, was this pointed paragraph: 

“There is need for far more boldness in 
devising and administering FHA mortgage- 


continued on p. 12 
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22: no Other form material compares with 


Fir Plywood 


FIR PLYWOOD’s unique combination of advantages makes it the standout choice 
for any form job. Re-use important? ...fir plywood gives up to 200* pours per 
panel. Appearance count?...specify fir plywood for smooth, monolithic surfaces. 
Tricky forming problem? ...fir plywood easily forms curves, angles, decorative 
effects. Costs critical? ...in addition to its low-cost-per-use, fir plywood cuts 
application time and costs by up to 20 per cent. 


FOR YOUR FILES: New PlyForm Catalog. Contains detailed specification, application, design data. 
Write (USA Only) Douglas Fir Plywood Association, Tacoma 2, Washington. 


always specify by INTERIOR PLYFORM® 


standard concrete form 


up to- 10 re-uses. 


eta grade made with moisture-resistant glue. Gives 
DFPA grademark 





EXTERIOR PLYFORM —standard form grade 
made with waterproof glue. Can be re-used as 


EXT-DFPA| many as 25 times. 


fEXt-DF PA} 
PLYfORM PLYfORM 
(Dy, Te 


Ww Bs 
age *OVERLAID FIR PLYWOOD — special panel with 
: hard, glossy fused resin-fiber surfaces. Water- 
proof glue. Gives up to 200 re-uses. 
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For further information, write on your letterhead to: 





THE EDWIN F. GUTH COMPANY + SAINT LOUIS 3, MO. 
*®U. S. Pat. No. 2,745,001 


TRUSTED NAME IN LIGHTING SINCE 1902 Canadian Patent Pending 
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insurance programs aimed at stimulating 
construction of rental and cooperative 
apartment dwellings. The exodus to the 
suburbs has unquestionably been abetted by 
the disparity between the easy financing 
of small homes made possible by liberal VA 
and FHA programs and the relatively dif- 
ficult financing of apartment buildings. 
While I recognize the advantages and de- 
sirability of small-home ownership, I think 
we would be foolhardy to ignore the reali- 
ties of the midtwentieth century. Insuring 
an adequate supply of the kind of housing 
necessary to the well-being of the large 
cities which contribute so greatly to the 
national economy is as legitimate and neces- 
sary a function of the federal government 
as insuring a supply of small homes.” 

The administrator of no small building 
operation, Cruise directs an authority that 
currently has projects under construction 
that will send its apartments over the 100,- 
000 mark. Since 1946, according to Cruise, 
fully one third of all new housing in New 
York City has been built under public 
or quasi-public programs, with his own 
agency’s 66,700 starts in this period ac- 
counting for almost 25% of the city’s total. 


Newest ACTION presentation 
stresses urban renewal needs 


Two-year-old ACTION (The American 
Council to Improve Our Neighborhoods) is 
apparently switching its emphasis from 
improvement of individual homes and 
neighborhoods to the broader aspects of 
urban renewal and what it calls “the new 
three R’s for American cities—Replanning, 
Renewal and Rebuilding.” 

A new 90-minute documentary lecture- 
show, Our Living Future, prepared by LIFE 
Magazine as a public service contribution 
to the ACTION program, started out on 
an eight-months, 90-city nation-wide tour. 
As described by ACTION Executive Vice 
President James E. Lash, this presentation 
“portrays the problems cities face, ranging 


~ through slums and blight, traffic, streets, 


playgrounds, recreation facilities, congested 
downtown areas and the problems created 
by mushrooming suburbs. It stresses the 
positive story of what cooperative citizen 
action is accomplishing toward solving 
these problems and concludes with the 
theme that such cooperation is the key to 
the solution of these problems.” 

Producer David Keith Hardy, writer and 
lecturer, narrates Our Living Future 
standing in front of a giant 30’ x 15’ 
screen. Between regular lecture portions 
of the presentation he directs the showing 
of its different motion picture, still photo 
and animated cartoon sequences by means 
of an intricate podium keyboard controlling 
projectors, lights and sound. 

ACTION and LIFE make no charge fcr 
the program, but local sponsors are 
allowed to collect admission fees if they 
wish. In many cities the showing is being 
made part of an entire “Community Action 
Week” campaign to stimulate greater 
public interest and support for broad im- 
provement and urban renewal programs. 
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Baltimore begins realigning agencies 
for another pioneering renewal scheme 


Although it pioneered the “Baltimore 
plan” and other rehabilitation efforts imi- 
tated in many other cities, Baltimore itself 
ultimately became dissatisfied with the 
inadequacy of fix-up programs that did 
little more than sanitize its slums and 
achieved little real urban renewal. 

Sparked by Mayor Thomas D’Alesandro, 
the city last winter engaged six noted in- 
dependent consultants (all non-Baltimor- 
eans) and gave them a free hand to draft 
a more effective, dynamic urban renewal 
plan that would have positive, desirable 
objectives instead of only the uninspiring 
prospect of perpetual slum policing. 

Late in September this Urban Renewal 
Study Board, headed by hardworking Prof. 
L. C. Wheaton of the University of Penn- 
sylvania, submitted its 99-page report. 
Last month various city agencies were 
busy preparing to put it into effect. 


Super renewal! agency. Key element of the 
plan is a sweeping reorganization of the 
multiplicity of city departments concerned 
with rehabilitation, conservation, city plan- 
ning, renewal and redevelopment. Objec- 
tive: one coordinated organization - and 
one responsible chain of command. The 
method: abolition of the present Housing 
Authority, Redevelopment Commission and 
the Health Department’s housing bureau 
(in charge of code enforcement); to re- 
place them, a new Renewal and Housing 
Agency with greater, more effective au- 
thority. 

Mayor, press and civic organizations 
were virtually unanimous in approving 
this proposal. At the Mayor’s request the 
City Solicitor promptly started drafting 
the necessary ordinances for such reor- 
ganization, which were expected to be 
enacted without any rest opposition before 
Jan. 1. Last month the members of all 
affected agencies (except the planning 
commission) had given their resignations 
to the Mayor, to be accepted at his pleas- 
ure, so he could have a free hand in mak- 
ing all appointments under the new plan 
of organization, as soon as adopted. 


Our Living Future 


en Acthin for Uther Renewal 


CARTOON FROM “ACTION” PRESENTATION 


Would raze 65,000 dwellings. Assuming 
the creation of this new, modern municipal] 
agency for urban renewal, Baltimore 
would then embark on a comprehensive 
20-year, $900 million program aimed at 
razing or improving 45% of the city’s 
dwellings. This would mean the leveling 
of 65,000 homes—62,500 of them in the 
inner city. Another 80,000 would require 
rehabilitation—28,000 of these in the inner 
city. Mayor D’Alesandro aptly said: “This 
plan is without doubt the most ambitious 
and essential project ever undertaken by 
the city. If carried out as proposed the 
entire city can be restored and revitalized. 
If we fail, we will find blight infecting, 
touching or threatening every section of 
our city.” 

He also summarized the _ prospective 
financing: “With US urban renewal aid 
available to Baltimore, upward of $600 
million in federal funds can be obtained. 
The remaining $300 million is well within 
Baltimore’s capacity to finance, since most 
of it can be met by public works expendi- 
tures—which will be made in any event.” 


Perpetual US funds? Two points in connec- 
tion with the “new Baltimore plan” will 
be studied by renewal experts everywhere: 


> Some of the frank statements in the 
report might seem to mock the previous 
federal certification that Baltimore al- 
ready has a “workable program” for urban 
renewal. “Baltimore’s renewal activities,” 
it said, “are not keeping pace with the 
steady deterioration. Redevelopment is 


administratively bogged down . . . . Code 
enforcement has never been adequately 
tied into other renewal activities . . . . City 


planning has failed to keep pace with 
development of renewal concepts.” Coun- 
tering the incidental point, however, no one 
could dispute that the city had been “try- 
ing” to halt its slum growth, and under 
the new plan, at least, does have a “work- 
able program” now—if put into effect. 


>The contemplated $600 million of US 
financing (under the formula for federal 
grants to cover two thirds of a city’s net 
costs of federally approved renewal proj- 
ects) would soon bump into the present 
ceiling that limits such grants within a 
single state to 10% ($90 million) of the 
total federal appropriations for this pur- 
pose, or in special cases to a maximum of 
$100 million. In this respect, of course, the 
plan assumes indefinite continuation of 
the federal program and ever larger fed- 
eral appropriations. It gives no considera- 
tion to the possibility of Congressional 
brakes being set on such spending, particu- 
larly if very many cities imitate the new 
Baltimore technique. Nor does it consider 
the possibility that Congress might balk 
at the immense appropriations that would 
be required, or, at the prospect of indefi- 
nitely giving cities $2 for every $1 they 
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spend for public works they would build 
“in any event”—in effect 100% US financ- 
ing of any renewal programs simply “tai- 
lored” to fit regular local public works 
outlays. 


But all for the good. The duration and 
extent of future US financing, of course, 
detracts in no way from the basic merits 
of the Baltimore plan. The city can tap 
federal grants for as long and as much 
as possible. And if this help is ever cur- 
tailed, the city’s reorganized administra- 
tive set-up will still be ready to push effec- 
tive urban renewal regardless of whatever 
financing means are used. 

As a matter of fact, none of the city’s 
realistic consultants regards the Baltimore 
plan as a complete or “final answer” to 
urban renewal’s uncountable, complex 
problems. Rather it is offered as a broad 
outline showing the direction Baltimore 
can take best under present laws. 

The consultants who comprised the 
Urban Renewal Study Board—selected by 
Oliver C. Winston, head of the Baltimore 
Housing Authority, former NAHRO pres- 


ident, and the city’s interim Urban Re- 
newal Coordinator—were: William L. C. 
Wheaton, chairman, director of the Insti- 
tute for Urban Studies at the University 
of Pennsylvania; City Manager L. P. 
Cookingham of Kansas City, Mo.; Carl 
Feiss, Washington, D.C. planning and 
renewal consultant; Luther Gulick, pres- 
ident of the Institute of Public Adminis- 
tration, New York City (and former city 
administrator) ; John T. Howard, associate 
professor of city planning at M.I.T., and 
Coleman Woodbury, West Cornwall, Conn. 
consultant on planning and metropolitan 
problems, author of the monumental “The 
Future of Cities and Urban Redevelop- 
ment,” 

Other specialists who served as the staft 
for the board were: B. T. Fitzpatrick, 
former deputy HHF Administrator; Jack 
Meltzer, director of planning for the South- 
east Chicago Commission, which has been 
fighting slums in Chicago’s embattled 
Hyde Park neighborhood; George Duggar, 
University of California public adminis- 
tration expert; Louis P. Dolbeare, Phila- 
delphia planning consultant. 


Noted architects study New York opera-theater plans 


As plans for New York’s colossal $175 
million Lincoln Square housing, univer- 
sity and cultural redevelopment project 
were steadily advanced, a group of some 
of the world’s most eminent architects 
and acoustic engineers met last month 
for a two-week seminar to review designs 
for its Center for Performing Arts—ten- 
tatively slated to embrace a “perfect” 
house for the Metropolitan Opera, a con- 
cert hall for the New York Philharmonic- 
Symphony, a repertory theater for the 
dramatic classics, a theater and dance 
branch of the N. Y. Public Library. 
Design conferees came to New York at 
the bidding of John D. Rockefeller, 3rd, 
president of Lincoln Square, Inc., Met- 
ropolitan Opera President Anthony A. 
Bliss, and Wallace K. Harrison, of 
Harrison & Abramovitz, who have been 
developing the opera house plans. Par- 
ticipants in these design discussions in 
addition to the group pictured (right) in 
the Harrison & Abramovitz offices in- 
cluded: Architect Henry Shepley, of Bos- 
ton; Richard Bolt, professor of physics 
at M.I.T.’s acoustics laboratory, and Rich- 
ard Newman, Boston acoustical specialist. 
Late in September the Board of Esti- 
mate authorized the city’s Slum Clearance 
Committee, headed by City Construction 
Coordinator Robert Moses, to proceed 
with negotiations for a federal Title I 
subsidy contract for this immense 52-acre 
project, but subject to further considera- 
tion of more detailed plans at a later date 
before “final approval” for the project. 
Except for about 21 acres for housing 
to cost about $65 million, including land, 
no detailed costs have been released on 
other phases of this huge venture. Unof- 
ficial reports, however, have placed the 
cost of the opera house alone as high 
as $46 million and by one account an 
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incredible original estimate of $60 million. 
Loud opposition has arisen among the 
thousands of residents who would be dis- 


placed from the area, and when a CBS-' 


TV public affairs program scheduled a 
debate on the project in September the 
city administration declined to send a 
representative. A City Hall spokesman 
said the subject was “too emotional.” 

A few years ago, to obtain a $6 mil- 
lion US subsidy for New York’s new 
Coliseum, the resourceful head of the 
city’s redevelopment agency convinced 
Title I officials that this $26 million hall 
on more than half the site, with some 
$6 to $10 million of apartments on the 





DESIGN REHEARSALS for the proposed “‘per- 
fect’’ new Metropolitan Opera House and 
other Lincoln Square Performing Arts Cen- 
ter buildings brought together a troupe of 
noted architects. The seated audience for 
Sweden’s Sven Markelius (r) was composed 
(1 to r) of Marcel Breuer, Pietro Belluschi, 
Wallace K. Harrison, Finiand’s Alvar Aalto, 
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lesser part of the ground was a “pre- 
dominantly residential” redevelopment. 
Therefore, only the uninformed doubted 
that he would obtain a similar subsidy 
to reduce the land costs for the devel- 
opers of the Performing Arts Center. 


According to a N. Y. Times report, this 


subsidy would amount to about $24 mil- 


lion from the US and $12 million from 
the city. 


Collapse in Jackson, Mich., 
kills ten building workers 


Ten workers met sudden death last month 
in Jackson, Mich., in one of the worst 
building construction collapses in, many 
years. Without warning the first three 
floors for a 10,000 sq. ft. section of a $3 
million reinforced concrete power company 
office building plunged through to the base- 
ment along with fresh concrete that had 
just been placed in its fourth (top) floor 
forms. Ironically, the structure, by Archi- 
tects Black & Black of Lansing, had been 
designed to withstand the shock of an 
atomic blast, with floors 10” thick. Interior 
columns still stood erect after the floor sec- 
tions around them had fallen away. 

About 130 men were at work on the 
structure when the collapse occurred, and 
among those who escaped with their lives 
were two cement finishers who rode the 
plummeting top floor all the way to the 
basement. Consulting Engineer Ray W. 
Covey, of Detroit, was structural designer 
for the project, and the Herlihy Mid-Con- 
tinent Co., of Chicago, the genera! con- 
tractor. 

To month’s end, no official reasons were 
given for the collapse, but a series of in- 
vestigations, including ‘a legislative com- 
mittee probe to start Nov. 9, were in the 
offing. Governor Williams appointed three 
engineering school chiefs to conduct hear- 
ings—Dean George R. Brown of the Uni- 

continued on p, 17 
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and Philip C. Johnson. The standees—Max 
Abramovitz; England’s Hope Bagenal, archi- 
tect and acoustical consultant for the Royal 
Festival Hall, London; Ititlustrator Hugh Fer- 
ris; Metropolitan Stage Director Herbert Graf, 
and German theater Architect Walter Unruh. 
Scene: The New York offices of Harrison & 
Abramovitz. 
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1. SIX HERMAN NELSON HEATING 
AND VENTILATING UNITS blanket the 
Chrysler Corporation's Transmis- 
sion Plant shipping department door- 
ways. Suspended from the ceiling, they 
hang out of the way... provide quiet 
operation. Available in heat capacities 
ranging to one million BTU's. 


a g @ Pa vy & bal bs Architects and Engineers: 


ALBERT KAHN ASSOCIATED 
ARCHITECTS & ENGINEERS, INC, 
Detroit, Michigan 

Mechanical Contractor: 


FREYN Bros., INc. 
Indianapolis, Indiana 


HERMAN NELSON beating and 


ventilating equipment chosen for 
new Chrysler transmission plant 


Complete Herman Nelson line 
... at work in Kokomo: 


Heating and Ventilating Units 
Unit Blowers 
Vertical Unit Heaters 
Horizontal Unit Heaters 
Centrifugal Fans 
Exhausters 


plus AAF Air Filters and Dust Collectors, 


and Illinois Engineering Steam Specialties 


When Chrysler Corporation planned its huge new auto- 
matic transmission plant at Kokomo, Indiana, it made 
certain that all departments would be properly heated 
and ventilated — and in the most efficient way possible. 
Selection of Herman Nelson equipment on such a plant- 
wide scale demonstrated Chrysler’s confidence in Her- 


man Nelson. 


If yours is a problem requiring better air, remember 
... better air is our business. You can depend upon the 
quality, performance and efficiency of this complete line 
of air handling equipment. Call on our nation-wide 


sales and service organization for any help you need 
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versity of Michigan; Charles E. Cutts of 
Michigan State, and Elihu Geer of Detroit 
U.—to be joined by three construction rep- 
resentatives to be named by the Michigan 
Society of Architects, the AGC and the 
Conference of Building Trades Unions. 
The Jackson collapse made grim punctu- 
ation for two recent construction industry 
safety reports. In one of these, Otto 
Holmskog, construction insurance special- 
ist for the Employers Mutuals of Wausau, 
credited safety training campaigns with a 
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75% cut in the accident rate, and a 50% 
cut in the number of severe injuries in 
construction since 1932. The second, how- 
ever, a study in the Bulletin of the AFL- 
CIO construction and building trades de- 
partment, noted that the accident fre- 
quency rate for construction workers is 
still three times greater than for workers 
employed in manufacturing, and on the 
average injuries in the industry keep 
workers out of employment 3% times as 
long as injured workers in manufacturing. 


Eleventh-hour rescue plans fail; 
road will screen San Francisco shrine 


San Francisco was forging ahead with its 
various bold redevelopment plans and proj- 
ects last month, but not without disap- 
pointing results for some citizens reluctant 
to obliterate some of their structural ties 
to the past. And, in San Francisco’s plight 
is a lesson for other cities: architects 
should participate from the start in the 
planning of large urban redevelopment 
schemes. Otherwise it may prove to be 
impractical (or futile) and very costly to 
try to revise large redevelopment plans 
once they are ready or underway. 

Many San Franciscans, for instance, 
revere their celebrated municipal Ferry 
Building (a visitor who calls it a “ferry 
house” does so at his peril) with a love 
akin to that of Londoners for St. Paul’s. 
For such natives the greatest civic catas- 
trophe since the 1906 “fire” (earthquake) 
has been a plan to erect a two-level, 50’- 
high expressway along the Embarcadero 
directly in front of the 61’ high Ferry 
Building, and its 235’ high landmark clock 
tower. 

Twice within a year last-minute schemes 
to relocate this expressway so it would 
not screen the Ferry Building from view 
have soared like Roman candles, and then 
as abruptly fizzled. 


Swerve plan in December. Under the first 
facade-saving scheme proposed last De- 
cember, the freeway would have been 
curved inland for several blocks in front 
of the Ferry Building, and a small ellipti- 
cal park created in front of the old struc- 
ture, at the foot of Market St., which now 
houses a World Trade Center. Many lead- 
ing San Francisco architects, including 
California University School of Architec- 
ture Dean William W. Wurster backed 
this eleventh-hour planning idea. City 
Planning Director Paul Opperman said the 
construction of the elevated roadway right 
in front of the Ferry Building would 
destroy it both functionally, esthetically. 
Assistant State Highway Engineer 
B. W. Booker temporarily delayed calling 
for bids on the section to run in front of 
the building. But despite strong news- 
paper and popular support, the city Board 
of Supervisors balked, more at the pros- 
pect of a 2%- to 3-year delay in getting 
the sorely needed expressway completed 
if plans were revised in this manner than 
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at an extra cost of about $2.8 million. On 
Jan. 3 it voted to have the project expe- 
dited according to original plans. 


Tunnel plan in August. Under the second 
rescue scheme proposed last summer, the 
expressway would have been run under- 
ground for the stretch in front of the 
Ferry Building. This belated proposal 
originated with the 1l-man Zellerbach- 
Blyth Committee of top financial and busi- 
ness executives who have been taking a 
leading role in promoting and assisting 
urban renewal and redevelopment. It won 
the praise of Redevelopment Agency 
Chairman Joseph L. Alioto: “We are try- 
ing to clear blight. From our point of 
view, an elevated freeway is a producer 
of blight.” It likewise was approved by 
State Park Commission Chairman Joseph 
R. Knowland, who indicated he would 
gladly certify a $2 million grant of state 
funds for the prospective Ferry Building 
park, provided no elevated expressway 
marred the scene. 

Once more the prospect of saving the 
view of the Ferry Building became the 
main topic of conversation throughout the 
city, and for a few days it almost eclipsed 
the Republican convention in the papers. 
At the Mayor’s request, state highway of- 
ficials temporarily held up construction, 
by then under way, while the Mayor sched- 
uled a “crash” study of the feasibility of 
the underground proposal. 

In an effort to clarify or reconcile con- 
flicting “expert” reports on the time and 
expense that would be involved, the Mayor 
conducted a hearing on Aug. 13 that was 
attended, according to the Examiner by 
“the most distinguished group of civic and 
public officials to gather at City Hall this 
year.” At this session there was some 
marked difference of opinion on prospec- 
tive costs: 


> Architect Nathaniel Owings, of Skid- 
more, Owings & Merrill, employed by the 
Zellerbach-Blyth committee, declared the 
extra cost for the city to go underground 
would only run about $4 million. He also 
submitted reports of a contractor, soil en- 
gineer and a piling expert saying the 
tunnel would pose no construction prob- 
lems. 


> Engineer Booker, 


however, estimated 
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FERRY BUILDING TOWER AND MID SECTION 


that actual costs would run about $15 mil- 
lion, and in addition, noted that such a 
change might jeopardize further alloca- 
tions of state funds in the area as well as 
$7 million in federal highway grants. 
Schedulewise, he added, it would delay 
completion of the expressway four years 
(rather than 18 months) by the time new 
engineering studies, new appropriations, 
new approach acquisitions and all other 
technicalities were ironed out. At present 
the expressway is scheduled for completion 
late in 1958. 

To resolve the compounded confusion 
that came out of this clarification hearing, 
the Mayor asked for a report within two 
weeks from a special advisory committee 
headed by City Public Works Director 
Sherman P. Duckel. On deadline day, 
Duckel sent the Mayor a preliminary re- 
port saying he believed extra costs for 
the city might be $8.3 million, or even $13 
to $15 million if certain state and federal 
contributions were lost. Late in September 
a fuller, formal report from this com- 
mittee said that going underground would 
be “uneconomic and unfeasible,” cost $14 
to $17 million extra. Last month it ap- 
peared permanently resolved that the view 
of the Ferry Building would be lost for 
good as the elevated expressway construc- 
tion progressed over the next two years. 


Electronic peepholes planned 
in new Milwaukee apartments 


Two offbeat examples of champagne living 
have popped up in the nation’s beer cap- 
ital: 

>For one of Milwaukee’s new luxury 
apartment buildings, a closed-circuit tele- 
vision system will let each tenant see who 
is in the ground-floor lobby or who is ring- 
ing his bell at any time—with no need even 
to acknowledge being home to an unwel- 
come caller. This electronic peephole tech- 
nique was developed by Boswell & Villa, 
architects and engineers, for a corporation 
headed by Harry L. Schlaeger. 


>In a recently annexed area embracing 
several new subdivisions, Milwaukee fire- 
men have moved into a new $17,000 con- 
temporary residence purchased by the city 
as a temporary fire house. Twelve men 


continued on p. 21 
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(six on a shift) are stationed in the three- 
bedroom dwelling. Instead of sliding down 
a pole they rush through an enclosed 
breezeway to get their engine out of the 
garage (the only part of the house that 
was changed—enlarged). If the system 
proves satisfactory, the city may buy ad- 
ditional houses in other fast-growing 
areas to serve until regular fire houses 
ean be erected. 


Producers’ Council hears 
bright materials forecasts 


Optimism for continued high production 
and sales of building materials was the 
keynote at the Producers’ Council annual 
fall meeting in Cleveland a month ago. 

Walter W. Schneider, Department of 
Commerce construction statistics chief, 
said it was highly probable 1957 new con- 
struction expenditures will exceed $46.5 
billion, and “it is possible they may go as 
high as $48 billion’—depending on the 
availability of credit, the momentum the 
new highway program gains, and how 
much higher industrial, commercial and 
public utility building soars. 

US Plywood President S. W. Antoville 
said building materials marketing and dis- 
tribution techniques have not kept pace 
with production advances. “Marketing re- 
search,” he declared, “has been inadequate. 
Too many products are offered without 
sufficient research to determine their need 
and acceptance. Distribution costs are too 
high. Sometimes the cost of manufacturing 
is a sma!l part of consumer costs.” 

Clevelander Fred M. Hauserman, 47, 
president of E. F, Hauserman Co., pro- 
ducers of prefabricated movable interior 
walls, was elected Council president suc- 
ceeding Detroiter William Gillett, of Fe- 
nestra, Inc., and H. Dorn Stewart, of Arm- 
strong Cork, was advanced from second to 
first vice president. Hauserman started 
work as a toolmaker’s apprentice in his 
family’s firm after attending Cornell and 
Harvard’s Graduate School of Business 
Administration, and later moved into pro- 
duction, cost analysis, estimating and sales. 
He was elected secretary in 1939, and in 
1944, at the age of 35, became president. 
He has been a leading sponsor of organ- 
ized, cooperative industry research; for- 


SOMERS PHOTO CENTER 





PRESIDENTIAL PLEASANTRIES Were swapped at 
the Producers’ Council fall meeting by Fred 
M. Hauserman (1), new Council chief, and AIA 
President Leon M. Chatelain Jr. 
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merly was Building Research Institute 
president, and last spring received the 
Modular Measure Award of the American 
Standards Assn. 


Commission starts study of 
White House office needs 


Three appointments by the President com- 
pleted the membership’ of a new advisory 
commission that hopes to solve critical 
White House office space expansion require- 
ments with a minimum of architectural or 
political dispute. 

Presidential appointees were former AIA 
President Douglas William Orr of New 
Haven, Conn., GSA Administrator Frank- 
lin G. Floete, and Robert V. Fleming, 
president and chairman of the Riggs Na- 
tional Bank, Washington. The commission’s 
four other members are Senators Chavez 
(D., N. M.) and Hruska (R., Neb.) ap- 
pointed by the Vice President, and Repre- 
sentatives Smith (D., Va.) and McGregor 
(R., Ohio) appointed by the Speaker of 
the House. 

The commission, established by Congress 
with a $50,000 expense appropriation, is 
to submit its report to the President by 
February. In 1946 Congress rejected a pro- 
posal to triple the size of the executive 
office west wing of the White House, and a 
1954 report estimated that the White House 
staff then needed at least another 120,000 
sq. ft. of work space. Some White House 
administrative workers now occupy space 
in the old, adjacent State Department 
Building, and the advisory commission’s 
studies will include consideration of the 
possibility of erecting a separate White 


Frank Lloyd Wright 
in Chicago; Taliesin 


Chicago’s Mayor Richard J. Daley by of- 
ficial proclamation designated Oct. 17 as 
Frank Lloyd Wright Day. Sharing this 
personal honor with his _ profession, 
Wright said the greztest significance of 
the event was that it marked the first 
time a city had ever formally honored an 
architect in such fashion. 

The Day’s celebration was marked with 
a series of affairs: the opening of an im- 
pressive exhibition of his works that drew 
large and enthusiastic audiences in Chi- 
cago (later will be available for exhibi- 
tion elsewhere); the unveiling of a ren- 
dering and the disclosure of details about 
the mile-high, 528-siory office tower he 
has designed for a Chicago lakefront site 
(p. 106), and a testimonial dinner that 
also launched a campaign for $4 mil- 
lion for an Endowment Fund that even- 
tually will take over the operation of his 
two Taliesin architectural schools. Robert 
Moses, who was unable to attend the din- 
ner, proposed in a message to the gath- 
ering that New York likewise soon would 
honor the §&7-year-old designer, 65 years 
an architect, with another officia] Frank 


House staff building off the White House 
grounds rather than any further enlarge- 
ment of the present building. When the 
House public works committee approved 
the creation of the commission, Subcommit- 
tee Chairman Robert E. Jones (D., Ala.) 
observed: “When it’s the White House 
[that is likely to be altered] every organi- 
zation in the country has its ideas; every’ 
editorial writer has something to say.” 


Fermi pavilion competition 
for Fort Dearborn project 


An international architectural competition 
for design of an Enrico Fermi Memorial 
Pavilion in the heart of the proposed Fort 
Dearborn governmental and institutional 
redevelopment project in Chicago (AF, 
April, °54) has been announced by the 
Chicago Junior Chamber of Commerce and 
Chicago Joint Committee cf  Italian- 
Americans. Awards totaling $10,000 will 
be announced in February, after judging 
by architects Mies van der Rohe, Gordon 
Bunshaft, Jose Luis Sert, Italian Engineer 
Pier Luigi Nervi and Physicist Dr. Lance- 
lot Law Whyte. 

In the research for the creation of the 
atom bomb, Fermi was in charge of the 
first controlled nuclear chain reaction, in 
Chicago, in Dec. ’42. The competition for 
the pavilion to memorialize him requires 
the design of exterior and interior spaces 
for permanent and temporary science and 
art exhibits, a 300-seat lecture, music and 
motion picture auditorium, and parking 
and service facilities. Complete details can 
be obtained from John O. Merrill (of Skid- 
more, Owings & Merrill), professional ad- 
visor, 100 W. Monroe St., Chicago 3, Il. 


Day proclaimed 
endowment begun 


Lloyd Wright Day there. 

Standing before the dramatic 22’ ren- 
dering of his proposed “cloudscraper,” 
Wright said he was “never more in 
earnest” than when he designed it. He said 
it would cost only $100 million (a record 
$5 per sq. ft!—Ed.) and “be as utilitarian 
as a pair of shoes... and, socially, just 
what cities need, inaugurating a new move 
to centralization that would free men to 
decentralize their homes.” Ten such build- 
ings, he estimated, would be enough to 
rehouse almost the entire office population 
of Manhattan, free surrounding property 
for parklike living uses. 

A leading elevator manufacturing com- 
pany had studied the vertical transporta- 
tion problems connected with such a build- 
ing, said Wright, and found that its ele- 
vatoring would be perfectly feasible. 

On the following day, at the Chicago 
convention of the Architectural Wood- 
work Institute, Wright was scheduled to 
receive still another honor, the Award of 
this institute as “the member of his pro- 
fession who has contributed most to the 
creative use of architectural woodwork.” 


NEWS continued on p. 24 
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Jonn W. Galbreath & Company 


Harrison & Abramovitz, Architects; 


John B. Peterkin, Associate 


American 
Bridge Division, United bmg Steel 


Turner Construction Company 
Structural Steel erected 


Edwards & Hjorth 
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hel new Socony Mobil Building 


reinforced with USS American 
Welded Wire Fabric 


... beam-and-slab concrete floors 





American Welded Wire Fabric was 
used in the forty-two-story Socony 
Mobil Building in New York, just as 
it was in other buildings, such as in the 
Merchandise Mart in Chicago, in the 
Empire State Building, in the fourteen 
buildings of Rockefeller Center, and 
in countless other buildings through- 
out the world. 

You’re wise to use American Welded 
Wire Fabric wherever you use concrete 
in modern buildings. Short span con- 


crete floor construction requires 28% 
less reinforcement where Welded Wire 
Fabric is used. That’s because Ameri- 
can Welded Wire Fabric is made from 
high strength cold drawn wire that is 
allowed a working stress of 30,000 psi 
in most building codes. It saves money 
too... saves on transportation, instal- 
lation and handling expenses. Use it 
in shopping centers, factory floors, 
school buildings, reinforced concrete 
walls and homes. 


Reinforced concrete floor slabs supported by steel beams 



































AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE DIVISION, UNITED STATES STEEL, GENERAL OFFICES: CLEVELAND, OHIO 
COLUMBIA-GENEVA STEEL DIVISION, SAN FRANCISCO, PACIFIC COAST DISTRIBUTORS 


TENNESSEE COAL & IRON DIVISION, FAIRFIELD, ALA., SOUTHERN DISTRIBUTORS - 
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UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY, NEW YORK 
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28-STORY GLASS SHOWCASE FOR FIFTH AVENUE 


Wallace K. Harrison of Harri- 
son & Abramovitz, designers 
of this “Tower of Glass” for 
Corning Glass Works, says this 
building will carry the use of 
glass further than any com- 
mercial building in existence. 
The tower will ris. directly 
from street level without a 
setback, the first of its kind on 


New York’s Fifth Ave. The 
landscaped plaza at the base of 
the tower will contain a sunken 
garden and pool. Special flood- 
lighting effects are planned to 
dramatize the glass facade of 


the tower itself. George A. 
Fuller Co. is in charge of 
construction, scheduled for 


completion late in 1958. 





ROOFTOP GREENHOUSES ON SCIENCE HIGH SCHOOL 


Botany students at the Bronx 
High School of Science, New 
York, will have rooftop and 
ground-level greenhouses. More 
conventional laboratories for 
the study of chemistry, physics, 
and biology will be inside the 
42-classroom, $6 million build- 
ing. The facade will have a 
combination of white hori- 
zontal brick spandrel bands, 


strip windows, and terra-cotta 
colored masonry. A_ closed- 
circuit television loop with out- 
lets throughout the building 
will enable students and teach- 
ers to watch either standard 
or closed-circuit broadcasts on 
the same receiver. Architects: 
Emery Roth & Sons of New 
York, known for a large num- 
ber of postwar office buildings. 


ADOLPH STUDLY 








NEW BUILDINGS 





A roundup of significant proposals 





TROPICAL EMBASSY ON STILTS 


Reinforced concrete stilts and 
screens distinguish the Ameri- 
can Embassy planned for Ciu- 
dad Trujillo, Dominican Re- 
public. The stilts give firm 
footing on the steep site; ex- 


M. E, WARREN 


% ey 


terior screens 
sunlight. 


filter tropical 
The embassy is en- 


closed in window walls behind 
air condi- 
Rogers & 


the screen and is 
tioned. Architects: 
Taliaferro. 





WEATHERED OAK GRILL 


Vertical members of the grill 
on this St. Louis office building 
will be left their natural oak 
color, shielded from the ele- 
ments by a protective com- 
pound. Connecting oak blocks 
will be painted blue-green and 
white. As occupants of the 
completed building, Architects 
Fischer & Campbell will be 





able to watch the weathering 
process, which they hope will 
turn the oak silver-gray. 








NUCLEAR REACTOR FOR INDUSTRIAL RESEARCH 


Ten large corporations in un- 
related fields have joined forces 
to form the Industrial Reactor 
Laboratories, Inc., at Plains- 
boro, N.J. Each of the member 
companies will have space to 
work on its own projects, with 
a permanent staff of about 30 
handling over-all operations. 
The reactor is of the “swim- 
ming-pool” type. Skidmore, 





Owings & Merrill designed the 
research center above; Ameri- 
can Machine & Foundry (one 
of the ten member companies) 
will build the reactor. Work 
has already begun, and com- 
pletion is planned for Dee. ’57. 
Estimated cost of reactor 
alone: $1,500,000. The site is 
a 300-acre wooded tract near 
Princeton. 
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announced last month 





$20 MILLION SKYSCRAPER 


Forty-second Street and Sec- 
ond Avenue in New York will 
be the site of a 31-story office 
building designed by Pomer- 
ance & Breines for Joel W. 
Schenker in association with 
Herbert Tenzer and Louis 
Greenblatt. The rentable area 
will exceed 500,000 sq. ft., plus 
a three-level garage, and off- 
street delivery anc loading 
areas, A former apartment 
builder, Schenker says he finds 
office construction far less pro- 
ductive of ulcers. 








LITTLE ROUND SCHOOLHOUSE IN CALIFORNIA 


Architect Mario J. Ciampi of 
San Francisco wanted to make 
the Vista Mar School in Daly 
City as attractive to passersby 
at street level (60' above the 
site) as it would be to children 
in the schoolyard. The round 


plan above is the result. Twelve 
classrooms, two kindergarten 
rooms, and a sheltered court 
form the larger circle, with a 
separate assembly room at the 
left. The composition roof will 
be cast in sections at the site. 














ILLINOIS STATE HOSPITAL 


An $8 million Psychiatric In- 
stitute (left) has been ap- 
proved for Chicago’s West Side 
Medical Center. Shaw, Metz & 
Dolio of Chicago, architects. 





HIGH-RISING MIAMI BANK AND OFFICE BUILDING 


The First National Bank of 
Miami will occupy the first 




















three floors of this $5 million, 
17-story building designed by 
Weed, Russell, Johnson Asso- 
ciates. The 14-story tower will 
be rental office space. Facing 
for the entire building: precast 
concrete panels covered with 
tile. Wide overhangs between 
floors on east and west eleva- 
tions will afford sun protection 
for tower occupants. 


























PINK SCIENCE BUILDINGS FOR RICE INSTITUTE 


Interior corridors are almost 
entirely eliminated in the de- 
signs for biology and geology 
buildings at Rice Institute, 
Houston. Instead, the archi- 
tects used outside balconies to 
provide access to classrooms. 
Vertical stone louvers keep out 
sun and rain. Pink sand mold 


masonry was chosen to match 
brick of older college buildings 
in the Italian Romanesque 
style. Roofs will be flat; can- 
opies shown on top have been 
eliminated. Architects: George 
Pierce Jr. and Abel B. Pierce 
Jr. Combined area of both 
buildings: 95,000 sq. ft. 








COOPER UNION SCHOOL OF ENGINEERING 


In conjunction with the ob- 
servance of Cooper Union’s 
founding 100 years ago, the 
trustees announced plans for 
an engineering building in the 
Greenwich Village section of 
New York. This new buildirg 
of 92,000 sq. ft. will house the 
departments of civil, chemical, 
electrical, and mechanical en- 
gineering, and the department 
of physics. A special provision 
of the design is that each de- 


for news about TRENDS—p. 29 


partment’s laboratories, class- 
rooms and offices are grouped 
together on the same floor, 
with heavy equipment for the 
chemical, civil and electrical 
engineering departments in the 
basement. The separate wing 
in the foreground will contain 
two lecture rooms of 160 seats 
each. Harrison & Abramovitz 
were the architects, with Prof. 
Esmond Shaw of Cooper Union 
as associate. 
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of the Auditorium in the Eugenia 
School, Detroit, Michigan. In this modern Grade School, Mahon 
Troffer Forms were employed to provide the Acoustical Trea 
d Lighting facilities in 25 classrooms, the auditorium, 2 
purpose rooms and offices, lobbies and all corridors of the 
‘eve, Walker & Associates Inc., Architects. Alfred A. Smith, Inc., Gen. Contrs. 











INSULATED METAL WALLS 


Three exterior patterns with a “U" Factor 
equivalent to or better than a conventional 
16” Masonry Wall. Constructed up to sixty 
feet in height without a horizontal joint. 


STEEL ROOF DECKS 


Standard Double Rib, Wide-Flange Double 
Rib, and Long Span M-Decks, which can 
be furnished perforated and fitted to 
provide an efficient acoustical ceiling. 





ROLLING STEEL DOORS 


Standard Manually, Mechanically or Power 
Operated Rolling Stee! Doors ond Grilles. 
Underwriters’ Labeled Automatic Rolling 
Steel Fire Doors and Fire Shutters. 
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BUILDING VOLUME: record 3rd quarter outlays total almost 


$12.8 billion; public works prospects especially bright 


In spite of financing difficulties, construc- 
tion is pushing on to record heights. In 
September, the Commerce and Labor 
Depts. estimated, expenditures exceeded 
$4.2 billion for the third consecutive 
month, to round out the most active cal- 
endar quarter on record. 

Reaching a total of almost $12.8 billion, 
July-September expenditures were 3% 
greater than outlays in the comparable 
1955 quarter. They also reflected the 
greater midyear increase over 1955 activ- 
ity than occurred earlier in the year: for 
the first nine months of 1956, total ex- 
penditures were still only 2% greater than 
during the same 1955 period. 

In construction spending for the first 
three quarters of this year, the outstand- 
ing increases occurred in industrial build- 
ing, up 29%, which together with a 13% 
gain in commercial building, and a 10% 
spurt in other categories, brought total 
private nonresidential outlays 17% ahead 
of comparable 1955 spending. Despite 
these substantial advances, private con- 
struction’s total advance was less than 1% 
over 1955’s first three quarters. The rea- 
son, of course, was the 9% slump in ex- 
penditures for new residential work. 


Bright prospects. Aside from the gloom 
among homebuilders (whose predictions 
of a possible decline to 800,000 starts in 
1957 were not accepted in all quarters), 
optimism among construction industry 
observers seldom ran higher. Commerce 
Dept. Construction Statistics Chief Walter 
W. Schneider made a personal forecast 
before the Producers’ Council fall meeting, 
saying he expected next year’s new con- 
struction outlays would probably exceed 
$46.5 billion, and “may go as high as $48 
billion” under particularly favorable con- 
ditions (p. 21). 

Reviewing this year’s booming public 
construction (up 6% so far) and the out- 
look in this field for 1957, Schneider said: 
“It is possible this year’s public volume 
might have been even greater had other 
demands on the money supply not been so 





TOTAL CONSTRUCTION EXPENDITURES 

tember declined imperceptibly to $4,267 mil- 
lion from their alltime record monthly high 
of $4,279 million (revised) in August, accord- 
Ing to Commerce and Labor estimates. 
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great. Nevertheless, despite spot bond 
money shortages, and other delays such 
as lags in planning and condemnations, the 
public awards and starts this year are 
also an encouraging signal for 1957. With 
municipal bond election approvals in 1955 
setting a new high of $2.9 billion, and in 
the first eight months of this year exceed- 
ing comparable approvals last year by 4%, 
can there be much doubt about our confi- 
dence in the future? 

“Contract awards for state-local con- 
struction in July set an all time monthly 
high, close to $1 billion, and for seven 
months were 16% above the same period 
last year... . J All in all it is difficult to see 
how 1957 public construction can fail to 
exceed the $13.5 billion record expected 
this year by at least another $1 to $1.5 
billion.” 


Building products companies 
boost outlays for new plants 


Building material and equipment manu- 
facturers are contributing their own share 
to this year’s boom in new industrial plant 
construction. 

Last month, for instance, Trane Co. 
announced plans to erect two new manu- 
facturing plants, and two more structures 
to double its research and testing facili- 
ties, thus boosting to $13 million its 1956 


EXPENDITURES BY BUILDING TYPES 
(millions of dollars) 
First 9 months 
Sept. 56 1956 1955 %+ 
PRIVATE BUILDING 
Residential (nonfarm) 1,416 11,306 12,388 —9 


Nonresidential ........ 784 6,436 5,497 +17 
a 273 2,236 1,733 +29 
Commercial ........ 289 2,454 2,170 +13 

Offices; lofts; 
warehouses .... 126 973 809 +20 


Stores; restau- 
rants; garages.. 163 1,481 1,361 +9 


ee 72 545 538 +1 
Educational ........ 49 394 358 +10 
Hospitals; institutions 30 233 265 —12 
Public utilities ....... 480 3,744 3,391 +10 








*PRIVATE TOTAL. 2,840 22,758 22,664 oe 


PUBLIC BUILDING 


EE i606 % 06.0000 24 189 199 —5 
Nonresidential ....... 383 3,046 3,270 -—7 
Lo err 43 325 613 —47 
Educational ........ 229 1,909 1,844 +44 
Hospitals; institutions 32 234 28 —9 
RI ee ane 148 1,008 948 +6 
OCEQRWOYS sccsccvicecs 615 3,780 3,328 +14 
Sewer; water ......... 123 950 819 +16 


*PUBLIC TOTAL.. 1,427 9,933 9,330 +6 





*GRAND TOTAL... 4,267 32,691 31,994 +2 


*Minor components not shown, so total exceeds 
sum of parts. 
**Less than one per cent. 
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and 1957 building and expansion programs 
at LaCrosse, Wis. and Scranton plants. 

At Lexington, Ky., work has been 
started on a 150,000 sq. ft., $2 million 
plant (plus $1 million for equipment) for 
the Square D Co., as part of a $9 million 
expansion program this year that also in- 
cludes new buildings in Milwaukee, At- 
lanta and Denver. 

On a 285-acre site near Spartanburg, 
S.C., grading has been completed and erec- 
tion of steel would soon start on a $5 mil- 
lion, 500,000 sq. ft. vitreous enamel plumb- 
ing fixtures plant for the Kohler Co., of 
Kohler, Wis., scheduled to be ready for 
the start of production late next summer. 


BUILDING COSTS: uptrend 
slowed temporarily in Sept. 


In September, for the first time this year, 
there was a slight abatement in the steady 
upward movement of construction costs. 
While the Boeckh nonresidential index 
advanced only 0.1% from August to Sep- 
tember (see chart), the Boeckh index for 
residential costs declined by 0.2%, and 
Engineering News-Record’s building and 
construction cost barometers also each 
dropped 0.1%. The American Appraisal 
index, however, advanced 0.1% for the 
month. 

For the quarter ended Sept. 30, the 
industrial building cost index of the Aber- 
thaw Construction Co. of Boston advanced 
4.8%, and the similar quarterly index of 
the Austin Co. of Cleveland moved up 
2.8%. 

With an increasing number of industries 
committed to progressive wage increases 
periodically under long-term contracts, 
continued building cost increases are inev- 
itable, declared Austin President George 
A. Bryant. “But most companies are going 
right ahead with expansion plans in spite 
of rapid rises in costs and interest rates,” 
he added. “They recognize that new equip- 
ment and more efficient layouts and dis- 
tribution techniques offer the only hope of 
combating long-term threats of inflation 
that are being built ihto more and more 
new wage contracts.” 
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CONSTRUCTION COSTS for nonresidential 
buildings rose from 279.3 in August to 279.8 
in September, an increase of 0.1% and the 
smallest advance registered since February- 
to-March, 1955, on the E. H. Boeckh index. 


TRENDS continued on p. 82 
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stainless steel 


from cow to container... 


- 


safeguards the purity 
of your dairy products 


a aoe 


Dairymen and milk-product plant operators know that Stain- 
less Steel is the only metal that year after year effectively 
resists acid corrosion. It can easily be kept clean and sterile 
and imparts no odor in contact with the product. 


Through all the stages of milking, transportation, processing 
and packaging Stainless Steel completely safeguards the deli- 
cate flavor and highly sensitive qualities of milk and cream, and 
milk products like butter, cheese, ice cream and powdered milk. 


The delicious taste of your dairy products and the assurance of 
their purity is due to the dairyman’s extreme care and scientific 
methods and the use of Stainless Steel equipment. 
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Mc LOUTH 
STAINLESS 
STEEL 


For the product you make today and the product 
you plan for tomorrow specify McLouth high 
quality sheet and strip Stainless Steel 


McLoutuH STEeei CorPoRATION DETROIT, MICHIGAN e MANUFACTURERS OF STAINLESS AND CARBON STEELS 








hospital with new ideas... 



























































































































































in STA R kK structural glazed 
facing tile 


Here’s an interesting use of a well-known architectural treatment 
for hospital buildings — trouble-free, maintenance-saving 
walls of Stark Structural Glazed Facing Tile. 


This single versatile material builds “wall-and-finish-in-one” — 
structural partitions with a beautiful, permanent ceramic color glaze 
on the exposed surfaces. 


Saves construction time, defies hard usage, helps sanitation, 
eliminates painting. Colors are scientifically developed 
by color authority, Faber Birren, to improve lighting and aid vision. 


Now, thanks to increased plant capacity, you can count on quicker 
deliveries of Stark Glazed Facing Tile — with no sacrifice 
of our traditional high quality. 


Write for Free Catalogue showing colors, installations, shapes, 
sizes. Address Dept. AF-116. 


Nursing Station, Ambulance Lobby, Elmhurst 
General Hospital, New York City Department of 
Public Works, for the Department of Hospitals. 
York & Sawyer, Fellheimer & Wagner 
Architects and Engineers 





Ceramics, Inc. « Canton 1, Ohio 


LS 14305 Livernois Ave., Detroit 4, Mich. ¢ 15 E. 26th St., New York 10, N. Y. 
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TRENDS 


BUILDING MONEY: continuing boom makes loans progressively 


tighter, complicates government lease-purchase program 


There was no sign that the nation’s eco- 
nomic boom was letting up—or that it 
would do anything but climb higher in 
1957. 

As a result, financing rates for building 
(and all other purposes) continued up- 
ward. The Treasury last month had to 
pay 3.024% to borrow 91-day money, its 
stiffest cost for short-term funds since the 
March, 1933 “bank holiday.” The New 
York Federal Reserve reported that the 
average short-term rate New York banks 
charged business borrowers reached 4.14% 
at the end of September, the highest rate 
since Aug. 1932. 

For the homebuilding industry, hard put 
to obtain all the funds it would like for 
maintaining sales with price-fixed (444%) 
FHA and VA financing, the White House 
announced four minor credit policy 
changes for the benefit of “home buyers 
of modest means.” The main one reduced 
down payments from 7% to 5% on houses 
sold for less than $9,000 with FHA financ- 
ing; the other three were technical changes 
in Fanny May and Federal Home Loan 
Bank regulations. But at the MBA con- 
vention in Chicago, HHF Administrator 
Albert Cole indicated the administration 
had no intention of exercising its authority 
to free FHA mortgages from this hamper- 
ing price control. With FHA and VA rates 
currently the same, he explained, “I do 
not believe we could do anything about 
one without doing something about the 
other. Only Congress can take the kind of 
action that would be equitable.” And the 
new Congress will not convene until Jan- 
uary. 


Lease-purchasing snagged. If homebuilding 
was dissatisfied with the scant credit relief 
it obtained from the administration, it 
could take some grim satisfaction observ- 
ing the plight of a federal agency also 
having its huge building program seriously 
impeded by high money costs. This was 
the General Service Administration’s ex- 
tensive lease-purchase construction pro- 
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STRUCTURAL STEEL unfilled orders on Sept. 1 
climbed to a new peak of 3,076 thousand tons, 
according to the American Institute of Steel 
Construction. The portion scheduled for 
fabrication through Dec. 31 was approxi- 
mately 1,191,000 tons. 
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gram, and the stumbling block was the 
Budget Bureau’s 4% ceiling on its financ- 
ing. 

No bids were received for the financing 
of a $1.6 million Post Office-Court House 
in Council Bluffs, Iowa, and a $12.3 million 
communicable diseases center in Atlanta 
when offers were invited in September. 
And to complicate matters, in each case 
alternate type bids for construction alone, 
and for both construction and financing 
together, exceeded .available funds for 
each job. 

Last month GSA officials were trying to 
negotiate special solutions in each of these 
cities and optimistically proceeding with 
plans to advertise for bids on about a dozen 
more of these large lease-purchase proj- 
ects by year’s end. Public Buildings Com- 


missioner F, Moran McConihe reiterated 
the government position that its lease-pur. 
chase financing contracts should not pro- 
vide for yields exceeding 4%, because they 
should be regarded “almost on a par with 
government bonds”—the same argument 
housing officials have sometimes used in. 
effectively when yield-motivated lenders 
were spurning fixed-rate FHA and VA 
loans in favor of other investments at 
rates that had become relatively more at- 
tractive. 

McConihe also detailed what he regards 
as special advantages of federal lease-pur- 
chase contracts over mortgages or build- 
ing ownership: “The investors have the 
full faith and credit of the US, and have 
none of the servicing work they would 
have in the case of mortgages. Neither are 
they required to operate, or maintain the 
buildings, or even supervise the job during 
their construction.” 

But how good a salesman he was would 
be much clearer by January. 


BUILDING MATERIALS: lumber, wood product prices slide again; 


cement prices given second boost, face continued pressure 


Steadily declining lumber and wood prod- 
ucts prices were mainly responsible for 
pulling down the BLS index of average 
wholesale prices for building materials in 
September to 131.2, an 0.2% decline from 
its August reading of 131.5. 

Many Northwestern plywood producers, 
who have seen their prices tumble from 
$90 per thousand square feet in March to 
$67 i.. September, were ready to shut 
down before lowering their prices any 
farther. Mainly they blamed curtailed 
homebuilding for the slump in plywood 
and other lumber and wood products 
prices, but a considerable increase in pro- 
duction capacity also had contributed to 
their difficulty. 

Moving upwards were wholesale paint 
prices, boosted 25¢ to 30¢ a gallon, or 3 
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BUILDING MATERIALS PRICES changed direc- 
tion and declined very slightly in September 
for the second time this year on the index of 
average wholesale prices compiled by BLS. 
From 131.5 (revised) in August, this index 
declined to 131.2, a dip of 0.2% caused mainly 
by continued reductions in lumber and ply- 
wood prices. Minor increases were recorded 
in prices for heating equipment, metal doors, 
sash and trim. 


to 4.5% last month, and cement jumped 
15¢ to 20¢ per barrel in most areas, its 
second general increase this year. In most 
places it is now about $3.20 per barrel, in 
a few as high as $3.40. 

Pressure on cement supplies and prices 
would increase sharply as the huge federal 
highway construction program got into 
stride. For highways alone, a Bureau of 
Public Roads-Commerce Dept. study re- 
ported, cement requirements are expected 
to rise from about 60 million barrels an- 
nually last year to nearly 115 million 
annually by 1964. “The need for almost 50 
million barrels more per year,” said this 
study, “should be met by increases in pro- 
ductive capacity which are now planned 
and underway, and which will increase 
the industry’s total capacity from 311 mil- 
lion barrels per year at the end of 1955 
to 381 million by the end of 1957, and 392 
million by the close of 1958.” 





PORTLAND CEMENT average wholesale price® 
as compiled by BLS, have advanced more 
than the index for all building materials 
prices since 1952. In September the all- 
materials index stood at 131.2, the Portland 
cement index alone at 139.8. 
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Lester Roger, son of second president, will head AGC; 


KOEHNE 





ROGERS 


LIKE FATHER LIKE SON 


In 1929 the late Walter A. Rog- 
ers was elected second president 
of the Associated General Con- 
tractors of America. Voting by 
mail next month, AGC members 
will elect their only 1957 presi 
dent nominee, Lester C. Rogers, 
son of the former president and 


also his successor as head of 
Bates & Rogers Construction 


Corp. of Chicago, specialists in 
railroad and heavy construction. 
ehairman or 
AGC’s 
committee for eight 


Rogers has been 


vice chairman of labor 
years and 
a US construction industry dele- 
gate to conferences of the In- 
ternational Labor Organization. 
He will succeed Frank J. 
Rooney of Miami. Fred W. 
Heldenfels Jr., Corpus 


roadbuilder, 


Christi 
was nominated to 
succeed AGC 


president. 


Rogers as vice 


NEW CAPTAINS IN STEEL 


Four of the 


nation’s top steel 
companies that serve the con 
struction industry were being 


directed by new presidents last 
month. 
In three instances, titles went 


to company executives who 


moved up in top management 
realignments from 
retirements and promotion pro 
grams. Jones & Laughlin went 
outside its corporate 


however, and 


stemming 


family, 
hired Avery C. 
Adams, 58, president of Pitts- 
burgh Steel Co. since 1950. He 
succeeds C. L. Austin, 53, J&L 


president since 1952, 


who was 
elected chairman of a newly 
formed finance committee and 
a vice chairman of the board 


headed by Adm. Ben Moreell. 

To sueceed Adams, Pittsburgh 
Steel elected Allison R. Max- 
Well Jr., 42. as president 
chief executive officer. 


and 


At Republic Steel, forceful, 
colorful Tom M. Girdler, now 
9, retired from 


19, the chairman 
ship, which he held sinee 1930. 


C. M. White, 65, who will con- 


tinue as chief executive officer. 
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four new presidents named in steel industry executive shifts 


was advanced to the chairman- 
ship and was succeeded as presi- 
dent by Attorney T. F. Patton, 
52, assistant and first vice presi- 
dent since 1953. 

At Armeo Steel, President W. 
W. Sebald, 68, elected board 
vice chairman and head of the 
executive committee, was suc- 
ceeded by R. L. Gray, 61, previ 


ously executive vice president. 





CAMPUS SHIFTS 

With the transfer of Dean 
Charles H. Sawyer of Yale’s 
School of Architecture and De- 
sign to the University of Michi- 
gan in Ann Arbor, Associate 
Dean Boyd M. Smith has been 
appointed acting dean of the 
New Haven school for the 1956- 
57 academic year. Dean Sawyer, 
Yale ’29, has headed the Yale 
school since 1947. At Michigan, 
where he assumes office in Feb- 
ruary, he will serve as director 
of its Museum of Art, as Pro- 
fesor of Art in the College of 
Architecture and Design, and 
as Professor of Fine Arts in the 
College of 
Arts. 

Hungarian-born Stefan Buzas, 
41, a partner of James Cubitt 
and Partners of London, largest 
Brit- 
ish Empire, joined the 
North State 
of Design as visiting associate 
professor of architecture. Buzas 


Literature, Science 


and 


architectural office in the 
has 


Carolina College 


has designed major buildings in 
London, 
Istanbul, and 
and in England has taught in 
the architecture department of 
the Kingston School of Art and 
the Architectural Assn. 


Singapore, Rangoon, 


Baghdad Accra, 


ELECTED: Consulting Engineer 
Mason G. Lockwood of Houston, 
former Texas section president, 
as ASCE president succeeding 
Enoch R. Needles, New York; 
J. Carvel Tefft, vice president 
of the Claycraft Co. of Colum- 
Ohio, as chairman of the 
Tile Institute, affiliate 
of the Structural Clay Products 


bus, 


Facing 





LOCKWOOD 
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GORDON 


Institute; Peter B. Gordon, vice 
president of the American So- 
Ine. of New York, nominated 
(tantamount to election) for 
president of the American So- 
ciety of Heating and Air-Con- 
ditioning Engineers, to succeed 
John W. James of Chicago. 





OFFICERS 


New president of the California 
Board of Architectural Examin- 
ers is Clarence J. Paderewski of 
San Diego. He succeeds Ulysses 
Floyd Rible, of Los Angeles, 
who resigned after a three-year 
stint on the board to resume 
private practice (AF, Sept.). 

To serve as 1956-1957 presi- 
dent, the Royal Architectural 
Institute of Canada has elected 
D. E. Kertland of Toronto, 
previously honorary treasurer. 
He succeeds A. J. C. Paine. 

At its Minneapolis convention 
attended by delegates from 
four professional and four un- 
dergraduate chapters, the Assn. 
of Women in_ Architecture 
elected Jean Driskel of Los 
Angeles as president. 


CONGRATULATIONS: To In- 
ventor-Engineer Charles F. Ket- 
tering, chosen to receive the 
1956 Industrial Award Trophy 
of the Society of Industrial 
Realtors at its convention in St. 
Louis next month; to British 
Town Planner Frederick J. Os- 


born, knighted on the Queen’s 


birthday honors list; to A. 
Lightfoot Walker, 46, elected 
president and chief executive 
officer of the Rheem Manufac- 


turing Co. succeeding Founder 
Richard 8. Rheem, who becomes 
chairman; to James A. Sloan, 
son of Founder and Chairman 
William E. Sloan, elected as 
of Sloan Valve Co., 
succeeding Irving H. Russell, 
retired, and to Brig. Gen. B. B. 
Talley (ret.) appointed project 
manager for Raymond Concrete 
Pile Co. 


tion programs overseas. 


president 


to direct its construc- 








VENTRIS, AN AUTO VICTIM 


Two years ago Michael Ventris, 
a young English architect, dis- 
covered the long sought key to 
the ancient Minoan seript ex 
savated in 1900 in the ruins of 
King Minos’ Palace at Knossos. 
Ventris, a classics student and 
wartime RAF navigator, estab 
lished that the seript was by 
the very early Greeks, long be 
fore the time of Homer. He un 
locked its symbolism, and was 
awarded the Order of the Brit 
ish Empire by Queen Blizabeth 
for his diligent brilliance. 

More recently Ventris has 
been engaged in a project of 
modern architectural research 
for England’s Architects’ Jour 
nal, in one of the rare work- 
ing applications of creative con- 
temporary architectural scho!- 
arship. Word came last month 
that he was killed, at 34, im an 
auto crash near London early in 
September, to architecture a 
tragic loss of a unique mind— 
at once analytical and imagina 
tive. 





DIED: James B. Webber Jr., 
44, executive vice president of 
the J. L. Hudson Co., member 
of the executive board of the 
Detroit Tomorrow Committee 
and a leader in that city’s 
urban renewal program, Aug. 27 
in Alpena, Mich.; Joseph G. 
Shryock, 76, former president 
of Belmont Iron Works, inven- 
tor of the Belmont interlocking 
channel floor and director of 
ASCE and AISC, Aug. 29 in 
North Conway, N.H.; Anthony 
William Romweber, 84, chair- 
man of Romweber Industries, 
Aug. 22 in Batesville, Il.; 
Sidney R. Jackson, 48, presi- 
dent of the Glickman Corp., 
New York realty investment 
firm, Aug. 30 in Norwalk, Conn. 
Seulptor Cecil de Blaquiere 
Howard, 68, former president 
of the National Sculpture So- 
ciety and 1954 Gold Medal win- 
ner of the New York Archi- 
tectural League, Sept. 5 in 
New York; Stuart Harrison 
Ralph, 63, vice president, of 
Flintkote Co. and former Insul- 
ation Board Institute president, 
Sept. 6 in Westport, Conn.; 
Lawrence Grant White, 68, 
senior partner of McKim, Mead 
& White, son of the architec- 
tural firm’s famed co-founder, 
Stanford White, and former 
president, National ‘Aeademy of 
Design, Sept. 8, St. James, L, L 
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A different window treatment for a different building—but the windows are still made of 
steel. This very modern building is North High School, Bakersfield, California, and was 
designed by C. B. Alford & W. J. Thomas, Bakersfield, California. 
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Steel windows lend themselves perfectly to the Georgian Colonial design of this Children’s 
Hospital in Omaha, Nebraska. The frames have been painted to match the other sparkling 
white trim. Architect: John Latenser & Sons, Omaha. 
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100,000 amps gets a new boss— 
the Westinghouse 


Tri-Pac breaker 


The Westinghouse Tri-Pac breaker is the smallest protective device that can be 
used where 100,000 amps can be poured into faults. It combines the inherent 
advantages of both the molded case breaker and fusible current limiters to posi- 
tively protect electrical circuits—throughout the range from overloads to fault 
currents that could build up to 100,000 amperes, if not stopped. 


Co-ordinated triple circuit protection—thermal, magnetic, and current limiting— 
in one compact breaker. At much less cost than larger air circuit breakers of 
equivalent ratings and with more safety and convenience than switches combined 
with fusible elements. That’s why Tri-Pac offers the most practical and econom- 
ical solution to the constantly increasing interrupting requirements of network 
systems and those fed by large transformers. 


The breaker trip portion of Tri-Pac handles overloads and moderate faults— 
eliminating fuse replacement headaches and costs. On higher currents, the current 
limiters in Tri-Pac trip faster, insuring the prompt protection required at those 
high currents. In Tri-Pac the current limiters and the breaker are co-ordinated so 
that the current limiter will trip at and above a point slightly under the inter- 
rupting capacity of the breaker. Below that point, the limiters remain undamaged, 
letting the breaker do the work. 


Fault single phasing—a drawback of fuses—is averted by Tri-Pac breakers. The 
blowing of a current limiter actuates the breaker trip bar and all poles of the 
breaker open simultaneously. And when a high fault current is interrupted, indi- 
cating buttons on the current limiters clearly designate the troubled phase. 


NETWORK SYSTEM PROTECTION 


With today’s increased use of network systems, the possibilities of 100,000-amp 
fault currents are not uncommon. New Tri-Pac breakers insure positive protection 
against all system current faults—large or small—at a new and greater economy. 


HERE’S MORE INFORMATION ON TRI-PAC 


A Westinghouse sales engineer can show you additional reasons why the new 


ong breaker is your best buy for powerful circuit system protection. Call him 
ay. 


J-30215-X 


WATCH WESTINGHOUSE! 


WHERE BIG THINGS ARE HAPPENING FOR YOU! 
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“Louis Sullivan and the Architecture of 
Free Enterprise,” special exhibit, through 
Dec. 2, Art Institute, Chicago 


“New York City School Buildings: 1806- 
1956,” special exhibit through Nov. 12, 


Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York 
City 


Smithsonian Institution Traveling Exhib- 
its, Nov. 4-25: “Contemporary Finnish 
Architecture,” George Thomas Hunter 
Gallery of Art, Chattanooga, Tenn.; “A 
Half Century of Architectural Education,” 
Dept. of Architecture, Univ. of Florida, 
Gainesville; “San Francisco Bay Region 
Architecture, Lamont Art Gallery, Exeter, 
N.H.; “Landseape Architecture Today,” 
Dept. of Architecture, Univ. of Kansas, 
Lawrence; “German Architecture Today,” 
Dept. of Architecture, Pennsylvania State 
Univ., University Park 


19th Ceramic National, exhibition open to 
architects, sculptors, enamelists, and pot- 
ters, Nov 4-Dec. 2, Museum of Fine 
Arts, Syracuse 


AIA Regional Meetings: Florida, Nov. 8- 
10, “Planning for the Automobile,” Seville 
Hotel, Miami Beach; Mid-Atlantic and 
Penn. Society of Architects, Nov. 14-16, 
Hershey Hotel, Hershey, Penn. 


National Assn. of Real Estate Boards, 
annual convention, Nov. 11-16, Jefferson 
Hotel, St. Louis 


American Concrete Pressure Pipe Assn., 
annual convention, Nov. 11-18, Castle Har- 
bour Hotel, Tuecker’s Town, Bermuda 


American Public Health Assn., annual 
convention with special reports on mu- 
nicipal planning, Nov. 12-16, Convention 
Hall, Atlantie City, N.J. 


Structural Clay Products Institute, annual 
eonvention, Nov. 12-14, Boca Raton, Fla. 


National Paint, Varnish and Lacquer 
Assn., annual convention, Nov. 12-14, Stat- 
ler Hotel, Los Angeles 


National Hotel Exposition, Nov. 12-16, 
Coliseum, New York City 


“Windows and Glass in the Exterior of 
Buildings,” conference conducted by 
Building Research Institute, Nov. 14-15, 
US Chamber of Commerce Building, 
Washington, D.C. 


continued on p. 47 
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THE PANEL: FORESTONE 








First Baptist Church 
Compton, California 
Architect : 

Denver Markwith 
Contractor : 

Buttress and McClellan 
Acoustical Contractor : 
Coast Insulating Products 


Economical Forestone is available through the following 
Simpson Certified Acoustical Contractors: 


ALABAMA 
Badham Insulation Company, Inc., 
Birmingham 
Stokes Incorporated, Mobile 
ARIZONA 


NEW YORK 
The Cronin Acoustical Company, 
Stony Point 
Davis Acoustical Corp., Albany 
Davis-Fetch & Company, Inc., Buffalo and 


Fiberglas Engineering & Supply, Phoenix Jamestown 


Hall Insulation & Tile Co., Tucson 
CALIFORNIA 


Coast Insulating Products, Los Angeles 


Cramer Acoustics, Fresno and 
San Francisco 
John K. Haas Company, San Diego 
H. W. Rivett Company, Sacramento 
COLORADO 


Robert J. Harder, Inc., Lynbrook, L. 1. 

James A. Phillips, Inc., New York 

Rochester Davis-Fetch Corp., ithaca and 
Rochester 

NORTH CAROLINA 

The Bonitz Insulation Co., Greensboro and 
Goldsboro 

Bost Building Equipment Company, 


Construction Specialties Company, Denver ‘as Charlotte 
CONNECTICUT = i ede. a 
Wilson Construction Company, Hartford coustical Contracting upply Corp., 
FLORIDA Cleveland 


Anning-Johnson Company, Miami 
GEORGIA 

Anning-Johnson Company, Atlanta 
IDAHO 


Fiberglas Engineering & Supply, Boise 


Cincinnati Floor Company, Cincinnati 

Riethmiller Acoustic Company, Columbus 
OKLAHOMA 

Denman Floors Company, Oklahoma City 

Midwest Marble & Tile Company, Tulsa 


Idaho Acoustical & Building Specialties OREGON 


Co., Boise 
ILLINOIS 


General Acoustics Company, Chicago 


George S. Grimmett & Company, 
Champaign, Decatur, Mattoon and 
Springfield 

INDIANA 


The Baldus Company, Inc., Fort Wayne 
E. F. Marburger & Son, Inc., Indianapolis 


Parkinson Brothers, Evansville 
IOWA 
Lamoreaux and Associates, Inc., 
Marshalltown 
KANSAS 
Ecoff & Co., Wichita 
KENTUCKY 


Atlas Plaster & Supply Company, Louisville 


LOUISIANA 

King & Co., Inc., New Orleans 
MARYLAND 

Lloyd E. Mitchell, inc., Baltimore 
MASSACHUSETTS 


Acoustical Contractors, Inc., Brighton 


MICHIGAN 


Detroit Acoustical Contracting Co., Detroit 
Grand Rapids Acoustical Co., Grand Rapids 


and Lansing 

MINNESOTA 

Dale Tile Company, Minneapolis 
MISSISSIPPI 

Stokes Incorporated, Jackson 
MISSOURI 

Hamilton Company, Inc., St. Louis 

B. J. Lutz, Inc., Kansas City 

Midwest Services, Inc., Joplin 
NEBRASKA 


Kelley Asbestos Products Co., Omaha 


NEW JERSEY 
Connor & Company, Inc., Kenilworth 


Commercial Tile Company, Eugene 
R. L. Elfstrom Company, Salem 
Johnson Acoustical & Supply Co., Portland 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Selby, Battersby & Company, Philadelphia 
Standard Floor Company, Pittsburgh 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
Bonitz Insulation Co. of South Carolina, 
Columbia 
TENNESSEE 
Alexander Marble & Tile Company, Memphis 
Anning-Johnson Company, Knoxville 
Nelson Baird Company, Inc., Nashville 
TEXAS 
Biue Diamond Company, Dallas 
Builders Service Company, Fort Worth 
General Supply Company, Inc., Houston 
Houser Resilient Floors Co., El Paso 
Raymond Rambo Materials Co., 
Corpus Christi 
Rufus A. Walker & Co., San Antonio 
UTAH 
Utah Pioneer Corporation, Salt Lake City 
VIRGINIA 
Anning-Johnson Company, Alexandria 
Manson-Smith Company, Inc., Norfolk and 
Richmond 
WEST VIRGINIA 
Asbestos & Insulating Co., Charleston 
WASHINGTON 
Elliott Bay Lumber Company, Seattle 
Fiberglas Engineering & Supply, Spokane 
WISCONSIN 
Building Service, Inc., Appleton and 
Milwaukee 
CANADA 
F. Drexel Company Limited, Calgary, 
— Vancouver, B. C. and Victoria, 
Cc 


Hancock Lumber Limited, Edmonton, 


Kane Acoustical Company, Inc., Fairview Alberta 
NEW MEXICO 
Fiberglas Engimeering & Supply, 
Albuquerque 





HAWAII 


Hawaii Builders Supply Company, Limited, 
Honolulu 


The Contractors above also install these 
other Simpson Acoustical Materials: 
Hollokore Perforated Acoustical Tile 
Regular and Scatter - drilled, Acoustical 
Roof Slab, Forestone Ceiling Board, 
Fissured Mineral Tile, Metal Acoustical 
Units, Perforated Hardboard, Perforated 
Cement Asbestos Board. 


SIMPSON LOGGING COMPANY 


SHELTON, WASHINGTON AC-64B 
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Shermopane FACTS 


Technical information is available to help the architect 
and engineer design for the most effective and eco- 
nomical use of Thermopane insulating glass. It is all in 
our 7 hermopane Manual which will be sent on request. 
(See coupon below.) 


| WITH THERMOPANE®’... 


And Maintenance Efficiency Increased 


“ Thermopane insulatirtg glass appealed to us’’, states Architect 
The following brief data are excerpts from the manual: 


ADVANTAGES OF THERMOPANE 

. Savings in fuel 

. Increased usable room space 

. Reduction of condensation 

- Reduced air-conditioning initial equipment 
needs and operating costs 

5. Quieter interiors 


INSULATING EFFICIENCY 
Thermopane with 4" air space—U = .65 
Thermopane with 44” air space—U =.58 
Single 4” glazing—U = 1.15 

KINDS OF GLASS 


Thermopane is made with plate glass for maximum 
clarity, or with sheet glass when economy is main 
consideration. Units 44” thick have 4” air space, 
units 1” thick have 44” air space. Thermopane can 
also be made with Heat Absorbing Glass, Tuf-flex® 
tempered plate glass, or several types of Blue Ridge 
Patterned Glass. 


Zeno L. Yeates of J. Frazer Smith and Associates, “because 
it permitted an open, airy plan which admits maximum 


light and sunshine with a minimum loss of heat in winter 


-& Wn 


and air-conditioned comfort in summer. It also decreases 


the amount of condensate.” 


Thermopane reduces drafts near windows, deadens outside 
traffic noise to further aid patients’ comfort. Want to know 


more? Read column at right. 








STANDARD SIZES 


More than 90 standard sizes are made to permit 
economy in use with most popular types of sash, 
The Thermopane Manual provides a list of sash 
types and standard sizes for them. 


OTHER DATA IN THERMOPANE MANUAL 
Heat Loss Data 
Warm Side Surface Temperatures 
Condensation Points 
Sound Insulation 
Light and Solar Radiation Transmittance 
Reduction of Cooling Load 
Strength of Thermopane 
Wind Load 
Weight Per Sq. Ft. 
Glazing Instructions 
Framing Details 
Suggested Specifications 


keeps air 


dry and clean 


Thermopane is sold by local 
L-O-F Glass Distributors and 
Dealers(listed under “‘Glass”’ 
in the yellow pages). 
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Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Co., Dept. 51116 e 
608 Madison Ave., Toledo 3, Ohio e 
Please send me a copy of the Thermopane Manual e 
Name & 
(Please Print) 
®@ 
Street cs 
City State ® 
Exterior yi 
' eo Le Bonheur Children's Hospital shows Rockford (lll.) Memorial Hospital is glazed with 2,178 i3) e 
i ses of Thermopane insulating glass. Thermopane units. Architects: Perkins & Will, Chicago; ‘'S 
Associated Architects: Hubbard & Hyland, Rockford, lil. ee 9 3 ee @e@e32ee8 8 ee ee @ & @ pd te 
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how to bring the aisle 


GLASS 





out on the sidewalk 


This store puts no visual barrier between its prospects and its merchan- 
dise. It looks easy to enter, so more people do. 

Smart design. Smart merchandising. And satisfaction to both de- 
signer and owner. 

Tuf-flex® Doors are rugged .. . 3 to 5 times stronger than regular 
plate glass of the same thickness. They’re now available in good supply. 

For further information, read the column at the right. To order, 
call your L-O-F Glass Distributor or Dealer (listed under *‘Glass” in 


hone book yellow pages). 
d 5 


TUF-FLEX DOORS 


LIBBEY*OWENS-FORD a@ Great Name in Glas 


























CIFIED DIMENSION + 0 
4°—O” MAXIMUM 


CONTINUOUS FITTING 


T DISTANCE 


>” OR Yo" TUF-FLEX 
THICKNESS TOLERANCE * 


MINIMUM 


MAXIMUM 


MIN. DIAMETER 


va 


OR LATCH HOUSING 


SPECIFIED DIMENSION 


LETTER SLOT 

WHEN SPECIFIED 
WITH.OR WITHOUT 
“ COVER PLATE 


SPECIFIED DIMENSION 


RECOMMEND 3'-6 


CONTINUOUS FITTING | | 
Lj Ursa Get S, 





TUF-FLEX 
DOOR 
FACTS 


Here is a typical Tuf-flex Door 
showing design limitations and 
hardware. 


Standard sizes: 

















30” x 84” 129136” x 83114129136" x 833%” 





Rer 2Ali lari)? ‘ Ril a , Qea/r 
36” x 84” 135136" x 8316"13536" x 833% 





42” x 84” 








* 
418” x 83146" 4133; x 83346” 











‘Used with threshold 


oa complete information, mail the coupon 
elow. 

Dept. 34116 

Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Company 

608 Madison Avenue, Toledo 3, Ohio 


Send me Tuf-flex Door Booklet—TF-1. 








Name____ 

Please Print) 
Address ale 
City State 
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DAT Es. cont'd. 


American Society of Mechanical Engi- 
neers, annual meeting, Nov. 25-30, Hotels 
Statler and McAlpin, New York City 


American Municipal Assn., annual meet- 
ing, Nov. 25-28, Park Plaza-Chase, St. 


Louis 


National Exposition of Power and Me- 
chanical Engineering, Nov. 26-30, Coli- 
seum, New York City 


American Association of State Highway 
Officials, annual meeting, Nov. 27-30, Tray- 
more Hotel, Atlantie City, N.J. 


National Warm Air Heating & Air Con- 
ditioning Assn., annual convention and 
committee meetings, Nov. 27-30, Nether- 
land Plaza Hotel, Cincinnati 


Society of the Plastics Industry, Inc., 
Sheeting and Coated Fabrics Division 
Conference, Dec. 4-5, Commodore Hotel, 
New York City 


Modern Builders Conference, sponsored by 
Armour Research Foundation of Illinois 
Institute of Technology, Dec. 6-7, Pruden- 
tial Building, Chicago 


Society of Plastics Engineers, Inc., annual 
technical conference, Jan. 16-18, Hotel 
Sheraton-Jefferson, St. Louis 


American Institute of Electrical Engi- 
neers, general meeting, Jan. 21-25, Hotel 
Statler, New York City 


Society of Architectural Historians, annu- 
al meeting, Jan. 24-26, Detroit Institute 
of Arts, Detroit 


Plant Maintenance & Engineering Show, 
Jan. 28-31, Public Auditorium, Cleveland 


Industrial Heating Equipment Assn., Jan. 
28-29, Washington, D.C. 


American Road Builders’ Assn., annual 
convention, Jan. 28—Feb. 2, Amphitheater, 


Chieago 


American Society of Heating and Air- 
Conditioning Engineers, Inc., annual meet- 
ing and exposition, Feb. 25-Mar. 1, 


Chicago 


International Heating and Air Condition- 
ing Exposition, Feb. 25-Mar. 1, Amphi 
theater, Chicago. 











More 

Usable Space 
in the Very 
Same Place! 











with 
Kennatrack 


SLIDING DOOR HARDWARE 


SLIDING DOOR 
HARDWARE 


Plan more room in every 
room the Kennatrack way. 
Kitchen, bedroom, bath 
—all through the house 
Kennatrack’s complete line 


answers every need. 


Take the guesswork out 
of Sliding Door Installations 


Select the right hardware 
for every interior use 
from Kennatrack’s 
easy-to-use Buyer's Guide. 
Write for your free copy. 





CORPORATION 


ELKHART, INDIANA 


In Canada: Toront Ontario 
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WINDOW 
TREATMENT IN 


A HOSPITAL 


.-» BUILDS PATIENT MORALE 
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ONE WHOLE WALL OF EVERY ROOM IS MADE INTO 


A PICTURE WINDOW BY COMBINING CECO-STERLING 
ALUMINUM DOUBLE-HUNG AND FIXED WINDOWS ..-: 
The therapeutic value of sunshine and view had much to do in guiding 
Pereira & Luckman, planners, architects and engineers of Los Angeles 
and New York City, in designing the Grossmont District Hospital. To give 
patients a better outlook they made the whole side of each room into a 
wall of glass—a picture window bringing in sunshine and acres of view. 

Ceco-Sterling Aluminum Double-Hung and Fixed Windows accomplished 
the desired effect. Maximum glass was possible because of slender sleeving 
mullions and narrow sash sections. And important, too, was the tight 
weather-seal provided by Ceco Windows. On your next building project, 
consult Ceco Engineers. They will help you make effective use of metal 


building products. 


CECO STEEL PRODUCTS CORPORATION 


Offices, warehouses and fabricating plants in principal citie 
General Offices: 5601 West 26th Street, Chicago 50, Iilinc 


IN CONSTRUCTION PRODUCTS CECO ENGINEERING MAKES THE BIG DIFFERENCE 


Windows, Screens and Doors / Ceco-Meyer Steelforms / Concrete Reinforcing / Steel Joists / Metal Roof Deck / Metal Lath 
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Pereira & Luckman, planners, architects and engineers. 


STAINLESS 
STEEL 

WEATHER- 
STRIPPING 


9.11/20" 


1 


Note the heavy extruded box sections for rugged pertorm- 
ance,and the double-contact stainless steel weather stripping 
for tightness. Similar weather strip at jambs provides a spring 

Cushion contact, holds sash clear of frame for easy sliding. 
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Front elevation of Grossmont District Hospital, San Diego, California presents 
interesting pattern of light and shade, with Ceco-Sterling Aluminum Double-Hung 
and Fixed Windows and Screens providing echo accents for the main motif. 
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There's minimum air in- 
filtration with the use of 
Ceco-Sterling Double- 
Hung Monumental and 
Commercial Windows, 
Series 200-B. That's be- 
cause the sash float on 
stainless steel weather 
stripping, assuring tight, 
freely operating, vertical 
sliding windows, They 
operate silently, so neces- 
sary in hospital windows. 








The sweep and pattern of the window 
treatment lend stately drama to Gross- 
mont. Visors over the windows and right- 
angle fins control glare while admitting 
abundant light. 
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Assem. Model HC-4-9-18 shown 


there’s a WASTE KING 
for every School need! 


It’s a fact that messy garbage cans 
take up space...slow down the 
work of cooks and dishwashers 
...COst money to buy, empty and 
clean...invite loss of silver... 
cause odors and attract vermin. 

It’s a fact too, that regardless 
of what garbage problem you 
have, an automatic Waste King 
Pulverator can solve it more ef- 
ficiently and economically than 
any other method. 


You get more from WASTE KING! 


1. Dependability. Rugged design 
and efficient operation proved in 


over 30,000 commercial installations. 


Years of trouble-free operation. 


2. Superior Engineering. All 
models designed to give more grind 
per horsepower than any other make. 
Featuring anti-jam action, clogproof 
design and “Hush-Operation”’ 


3. Experience. Waste King, pio- 
neer and world’s largest manufac- 
turer of commercial garbage 
disposers. 
4. National Service. Expert fac- 
tory service agencies in all princi- 
pal cities. No shut-down worries. 

Various models grinding from 200 
pounds to over 2,000 pounds per 
hour. Ask your dealer to estimate 
your volume and recommend Waste 
King models needed. 

Get the facts now! 
Send for free Literature. 





MOR 
Waste Kin 


PULVERATOR 


ri 





WASTE KING CORPORATION 
3301 Fruitland Ave., Los Angeles 58, Calif. 
ARR8-9 








(SOLID) 


It is with great enthusiasm and some 
inaccuracy that most general consumer 
magazines examine our industry. One 
weekly took an editorial look at “Building 
on Manhattan” not long ago, complete 
with color photograph on the cover show- 
ing steelworkers aloft, etc. An architect 
friend, Bob Bien, read this story with 
considerable interest. “Even rock-solid 
lower Manhattan resounds to the roar of 
the riveter,” it said. 

Bien sighed. His firm has designed a 
large slice of the big postwar buildings on 
Manhattan, and is just beginning a new 
office building on William Street. They 
have found they’ll have to push piles 
down through 96’ of soupy subsoil to find 
a good rock base. And recently they com- 
pleted a building on 47 St. between Fifth 
and Sixth; an underground stream com- 
plicated the foundation there. “Rock- 
solid,” he said. “You writers.” 


(THE PAST) 


One of the side problems of the immense 
amount of demolition going on in Man- 
hattan recently to make way for new, 
bigger, taller, deeper structures (boom, 
boom, boom went the big bass building 
index) has been a problem of disposing 
of the old brick and other debris. For 
decades the grateful recipient of all old 
fill in New York City was the city or 
state (the East River. Dr., for instance, 
is built on it), but they have been sur- 
feited recently. Some material is salvaged 
for reuse, of course, but the cost of sal- 
vaging is frequently higher than the 
worth. 

There is always a solution on Manhat- 
tan. The classic answer to this one was 
the establishment by the Moran Towing & 
Transportation Co., Inc., of a new dump 
board at E. 37th St. on the East River. 
All day the contractors’ trucks rumble up 
to the edge of the chutes, yawn their 
gates, drop rubble, whine into gear, and 
roll back to the building sites to get 
more. Periodically a Moran tug churns 
up to 37th St., takes one of the barges 
of debris in tow, pulls it way out to sea, 
and lets the fish have the contents—all 
those winesoaked old mansions, those in- 
tricate old stone facades of the twenties, 
teens and tens, back when the swami of 
real estate was not Zeckendorf, but Fred 
F. French. There is no ceremony when 
the barge drops its cargo out there, several 
miles offshore (shown, en route, above). 
For all anyone knows, the rubble may be 
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dropping dreamlike through the water and this reticent architect, but probably is David C. Baer, II, titled Jeff Johnson, 
landing on Atlantis with a thump, breaking nonetheless effective public relations—a Architect. (Or, John’s Other Entabla- 
ivory windows. The Moran Co. charges con- comic strip from the Texas Architect by ture?)—W.McQ. 
tractors about 90¢ per cu. yd., truckload 
measurement, to dispose of the past—lit- 
tle enough. 


Jeff Johnson, Architect By David C. Baer, Ii 


JEFF, 16 THIS THE ARTICLE THAT YOU 
AND YOUR DAD WERE DISCUSSING 


LAST NIGHT? IT'S THE ONE ON CiTy 
PLANNING IN PITTSBURG / 





(HEATING) JOHNSON 

As good stonemasons slowly evaporate / 
from the construction scene, the iron 
stove has become a charmingly anachro- 
nistic part of modern architecture. Frank- 
lin Stoves are favorites, and some of the old 
pot-belly stoves have become sentimental 
collectors’ items. Here is the latest, from 


France, with piping for Celtic music rooms. WHY, THIS SAYS THE ARCHITECT / it SAYS THE ARCHITECT 1S THE 
IS ALWAYS INCLUDED IN CITY MASTER PLANNER AND BUILDING 


PLANNING! I DIDN'T KNOW THAT! DESIGNER, AND THAT ARCHITECTS 
ARE DEVCTING MORE AND MORE 
= ATTENTION TO PLANNING AND 
x REDEVELOPMENT / 









































(S THERE THAT MUCH 
CITY PLANNING BEING 
CONE? 





















































HOW EXCITING! 


EVEN SO-- DOING ALL THAT 
PLANNING A WHOLE 


BY YOURSELF! IT'S AMAZING 














WE COULDN'T DO rT 
ALONE, ANN! WE WORK 
WITH EXPERTS ON TRAFFIC, 
LANDSCAPING, ENGINEERING, 
SOCIOLOGY, AND MANY 
ANOTHER PROFESSION! 


WHOLE City, Cutie! 
(T'S USUALLY AN AREA 
WITHIN THE City! 
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YOU COULD 00 17, verF/ IN RAVENSTOWN 7 BUT 












(P.-L) I JUST KNOW YOu COULD! WE DON'T NEED ANY--- 
a heme ; ss AS A MATTER OF FACT, OM, BUT WE DO NEED IT! THAT 
ave an architect friend who has, I SUGGESTED AN IDEA FOR | /|/ SLUM AREA BY THE RIVER HAS 
he says, a recurring dream about being SOME REDEVELOPMENT IN i NEEDED IT FOR YEARS AND I 
. ' ar gm RAVENSTOWN TO DAD INTEND TO DO SOMETHING 
im a comic strip. He feels a string in his LAST NIGHT / 


mouth, and looks up and sees that it is 
trailing a balloon emblazoned with his 
innermost thoughts. They all have exclama- 
tion points after them. For some reason 
this embarrasses him. 























Here is something that might curdle 
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for buildings 


—_"| 
to do business 








“asuae 4 STANLEY magic door 


controls 























Automatic.door openings make. it._ 

easy and pléasant-to-do-business___ 
with thiselaundry . give it wm 
edge over competition! 


Phe Gliétits~for;whom you design ~~ 
stores, banks, restaurants, hotels, 

and other commercial buildings, 

will appreciate this automatic, 

functional feature that makes 

buildings more gpottabte for owner 
and.tenant_ ‘ 


Improve property values and 
increase utility of buildings by 
providing for Stanley Magic Door 
Controls in construction plans 
and specifications. 


Without obligation, call in the 
Stanley Representative nearest you 
to make recommendations for your 
next business building. Mail 

coupon for informational literature 

on thé) Magic-.Carpet Control 

\and the ‘Magic: Eye Control 
\(photoplectric) | 


; 
f 


ARCHITECT: 
Grossold-Johnson & Associates 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Albert B. Adelman, president of the 
Adelman Laundry (above), Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin, says of his establishment's 
Stanley Magic Carpet Controls 

‘ the comments from our customers 
have been most pleasing. The 
convenience ... as well as the safety 
are other important factors.” 


INSTALLATION CONTRACTOR: 
Jed Products, Royal Oak, Michigan 








THE STANLEY WORKS, MAGIC DOOR DIVISION 
Dept. K, 1002 Lake Street, New Britain, Conn. 


Gentlemen: Please send me complete information about 
Stanley Magic Door Controls. 


Name 





Position 









Mag® b 
CONTROLS Address 


City Zone State 


REPRESENTATIVES 
IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


Firm 

















STANLEY TOOLS + STANLEYHARDWARE + STANLEYELECTRIC TOOLS + STANLEYSTEEL STRAPPING «+ STANLEY STEEL 


Advertisement 


INS AND OUTS OF 
MODERN BUILDING 








There are two ele- 
ments of a build- 
ing used by every 
building occupant §& 
and visitor... 
entrances and 
exits. Used the 
most, they should 
be the most at- 
tractive...the § 
most functionally 
efficient. So it’s 
good news for 
architects that the Magic Door Division of 
The Stanley Works, New Britain, Conn. has 
labored and brought forth the perfect com- 
bination of beauty and functional efficiency 
in automatic door controls . . . Stanley 
Magic Carpets in a range of weather and 
traffic-resistant colors to beautify as they 
serve. For more than 25 years Stanley Magic 
Door Controls haye been famous for func- 
tioning quietly, safely and dependably in 
opening and closing doors automatically for 
many of the nation’s finest buildings — 
hotels, restaurants, stores, offices, airport 
terminals, hospitals, banks and industrial 
plants. 








ALL-ROUND PERFORMERS 


It’s not only at entrances and exits that 
Stanley Magic Carpets and other Magic 
Door Controls keep people, materials and 
equipment on the move. Located between 
kitchens and dining areas, they speed serv- 
ice and prevent kitchen noise and odors 
from annoying diners. Installed in ware- 
houses and other parts of industrial plants, 
Stanley Magic Door Controls keep traffic 
flowing smoothly, save time, minimize loss 
of conditioned air and reduce door damage 
and maintenance costs. 





Whether doors swing, fold or slide, they can 
be opened and closed automatically 


economically . . . by Magic Door Controls 
that meet architectural requirements for ap- 
pearance and space . are easy to install 
and maintain. It’s worth remembering when 
planning your next building. 





Information about Stanley Magic Carpets in 
Color and other Magic Door Controls may be 
had by writing to the Magic Door Division, 
The Stanley Works, Dept. K, 1002 Lake St., 
New Britain, Conn. 
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Both architect and contractor find the 


right man a big help at the right time. 


A feeling of well being came over the architect 
as he drove through the crisp Fall countryside. 

He was on his way to make a final inspection of 
his school job. 

Contractor had just telephoned to report he 
was ready to turn over the key. 

Job looked pretty good he said. Almost exactly 
like the rendering. 

The architect whistled soundlessly. One of 
those few times when everything looked right. 

Should be right. He’d planned everything care- 
fully and completely and then stuck firm on 
details of materials and equipment. Careful 
selection of suppliers paid off. 

Like that time when he had been making his 
periodic inspection of the job and was told that 
some louvers for the Kawneer Aluminum Canopy 
had been damaged on the job. The Kawneer 
dealer had checked around the area for replace- 


ments. No luck—no louvers available. 


( Advertisement) 


Then a guy he thought he recognized drove up. 

“Where have I seen him before?” he’d asked 
the contractor. 

“Kawneer field sales engineer,” the contractor 
answered. “Comes around to check their prod- 
ucts and installation. Kawneer dealer called him 
on those louvers.” 

““Where’s the phone?” the sales engineer 
asked. 

“Won't do any good to call,” the contractor 
observed. “Nobody around here has any.” 

“| guessed the dealer had already checked that 
possibility,” said the Kawneer man. “I’m going 
to phone our warehouse.” 

The contractor flatly ruled. “We can’t afford 
to wait until they get here from the plant!” 

“Tm not calling headquarters,” the Kawneer 
man pointed out. “I’m going to order replace- 
ments from one of our Factory Assembling 
Warehouses. We’ve got ’em spotted all over the 
country.” 

He turned to the phone, talked to the ware- 
house, describing requirements. Hanging up, he 
turned to the Kawneer dealer. 

“That's it,” he announced. ‘““They'll be here 
in three to four hours.” 

Then he walked over to the job to go over the 
installation with the men. 

When he was beyond earshot, the contractor 
turned to the architect. 

“T guess a bird in the hand saves money and 
time at that,” he cracked. 

“Especially when you don’t have to put salt 
on its tail to get service,” the architect had agreed. 

Driving up to the site of his finished school, 
the architect reflected further on the Kawneer 
incident. The cost of a product doesn’t tell the 
whole story in this business, he thought. 

“Installed cost is what really counts,” he said 
through the windshield. 

The gravel slithered under the tires as he 
pulled into the schoolyard. 

He whistled again—this time out loud. 

His new school building settled into the land- 
scape as if it had grown there by itself. Just as a 
school should look—light, bright and cool. 
Spaciously inviting. 

Good job, he thought. 

With a big boost from modern, factory-engi- 
neered materials and first class service from the 
manufacturer, he amended. 

Another one of those few times when every- 
thing, somehow, went right. 


All because of a bird in the hand. The End 
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UNIT WALL FOR 1 & 2 STORY BUILDINGS—A selec tion of color, unit types, sizes and proportions description. Branch Office & Warehouse, | 


new modular assembly with unique adaptability, wide See Kawneer, Sweet’s Catalog “ for details and Washington, D.C., Engineers & builders: The 4 


METAL CURTAIN WALL— Kawneer will engineer STORE FRONTS—Kawneer sash is designed and en ENTRANCES— Durability with lightweight andt SUN C 
your design to insure integrity of reproduction and  gineered for safety and long life. The resiliency of appearance describe the new Kawneer narrow PY pro 
will manufacture and install “‘shop-prefabricated”’ the most popular assemblies permit the use of large doors. These doors feature the new Kawneer ime | Kawnee 
metal wall units. See Kawneer, Sweet’s Catalog w. glass areas. See Kawneer, Sweet’s Catalog , for changeable hardware, two types with identifi sun and 
for more information. Mutual Benefit Life Insurance complete details. Elm Farm Super Market, Dorchester, push plates. See Sweet’s Catalog 2%. Palms Shop «for d 
Co. Building, Newark, N. J. Architect: Eggers and Mass. Architect: Sumner Schein. Boston. Contractor Center. Houston. Architect: Irving R. Klein & 48 Archite 
Higgins. Contractor: George A. Fuller Co. J. J. Powers Co.. Cambridge Contractor: Fisher Construction Company. Chicago 





























A SINGLE SOURCE 


—to save you hours of planning, detailing 
and estimating time. 


Whether your project requires sun-deflecting louvers or one 
of six other product lines, Kawneer is prepared to work with 
you. Your design is our first consideration. Second, the 
installation. Third, your client satisfaction. Kawneer re- 
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search, engineering, field service, estimating and detailing 
services are available to you. The Kawneer stock-line is 
strategically warehoused throughout the country. Custom 
assemblies are available from 3 plants. Your Kawneer district 
office is listed on the back of Kawneer Sweet’s Catalogs. 





KAWNEER TOUCH gives you extra confidence in your 


' OEE PEF. 
KAWNEER’S 7 complete architectural Kawneer specifications. 
aluminum product lines | 

MODULAR UNIT WALL , i: | 
SASH, BARS, MOULDINGS 9 is : . + Dp 3d i 
: c + op: 21 Kawneer unit wall Sweet's File 
Narrow reveal sash Sweet's File oe page 6 Ka 
D a po « “ P sa al CURTAIN WALL WINDOWS m ' 
Popular sloping faced sash page 6 ; ' < + BE: l7a 
Deep reveal square faced sash 7 “ . page 8 Center pivot and vent windows Sweet's File € a | 
Curved face deep reveal sash . 7 * page 8 DOORS & ENTRANCES 
Rec tangular extruded sash page It Interchangeable hardware Sweet's File 16a page 2 
Flush glazing . . . page 10 ca Kaw 
ee “ “ “ page 11 MS Security deadbolt Py ys " . page 2 tf 
Bulkhead sash models . . “ page 12 Stock entrance units narrow stile “ “ « page 5 f 
Division bars “ “ “ page 14 Special entrance narrow stile . ae “ pages 6 & 7 | 
Horizontal division bars . . page 15 Standard side lights | 4 pages 8 & 9 tf 
Corner bars . - “ page 15 S ecial entrances wide stile page i2 
Filler and corner mouldings és “ “ page 16 F ush doors page 13 r 
Transom and marquee mouldings page 17 Sliding glass doors pages 14 & 15 
Edge, snap-on and mirror mouldings “ . “ page 18 


THE KAWNEER TOUCH consists of those benefits that 
satisfy the three cost requirements of a specification: 1. 

Product Cost; 2. Installation Cost; 3. User Approval Cost. 
oe The Kawneer Touch comes from: Extensive Kawneer re- 


Showcase, poster case and 
bulletin board 

ZOURITE FACING 

Narrow face, 2” 

Bold face, 6” 

SUN, LIGHT AND GLARE CONTROL PRODUCTS 

K-Louvers, fixed and operating Sweets File 


page 19 


Sweet’s File 





search and development facilities; 50 years’ experience pro- 
ducing architectural metals; Close relationship with the 
architectural profession; Strategically located factories and if 
warehouses; 1200 factory-trained installing dealers; Nation- 


Ve . 
nes pages 4 & 5 
Aluminum canopies « « a 

CUSTOM CURTAIN WALL 34 
Kawneer metal wall Sweet’s File 2 

ehouse, Uj ’ Ka 
ders: The Aus\4 


pages 6 & 7 





wide network of sales engineers and service specialists; 
Special architectural detailing and estimating services. 





’ 
veight and tt SUN CONTROL PRODUCTS—The Kawneer Can- ALUMINUM WINDOWS FOR CURTAIN WALL ZOURITE FACING—Kawneer porcelain enamel arid ; 
er narrowslt | °PY protects store fronts, walks and parking areas. JOBS—Pivoted or vent types with expansion, con- alumilited facing. The 2” narrow face in 10 colors and | 
Kawneer int | Kawneer K-Louvers, fixed or operating, help solve traction and weather-tightness features. All-alumi- the 6” bold face in 4 colors. Combinations of colors 
: identifieai# | sun and glare control problems. See Sweet’s Catalog num for corrosion resistance and light weight. See and sizes provide individuality of design. See 


Palms Shoppt x tor details. Morton Salt Company, Woodstock, Ill. 
Klein & Ase | Architects and engineers: Elmer C. Carlson & Assoc.. 
ny. Chicago. Contractor: Sherman Olson, Inc. 
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Sweet’s Catalog 43 for details. Territorial Head- 
quarters, The Salvation Army, Chicago. Architect: 
Skadberg-Olson Co. Contractor: Paschen Contractors, Inc. 
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Kawneer, Sweet’s Catalog &, for details. Champagne 
Supermarket, Manchester, N. H. Architect: Koehler & 


Isaak. Contractor: Davison Construction Company 
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“The Kawneer Unit Wall is a creative tool for the architeg 
in developing outstanding exterior walls from modular panels’ 


“Yes, gentlemen, the new Kawneer Unit Wall is a system offering complete fie, 
















ibility of design treatment through a wide selection of color, unit types, upjj 
sizes and a choice of proportions within the units themselves. The system js 
completely modular with split mullions that interlock, providing for horizont 
expansion and contraction. The glazing beads are recessed to be flush with the 
mullion, providing clean sight lines and unobstructed vision. This vinyl weather. 


stripping throughout reduces glazing time and assures long life. Notice the 





fasteners are concealed giving a clean, uninterrupted face. I could go on and qm 
pointing out details that result from the ‘Kawneer Touch.’ Just a little more of 
your time is needed. A special meeting can be arranged with myself and you 


ptt AMMIVERe,n, local Kawneer installing dealer, Just contact my office. See the back of Kawney 
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~ Sweet’s Catalogs for the address and telephone number.” 


Kawneer ARCHITECTURAL ‘\ 


ee ae ae PRODUCTS 
nerat Offices 


MICHIGAN DIVISION 


1906-1966 ; ; 
The Kawneer Company consists of a nationwide network of strategically locate 


sales engineering offices, factories and warehouses: executive oFFices — Niles, Mich 


FACTORIES — Berkeley, Calif., Lexington, Ky., Niles, Mich., Toronto, Ont., Kawneer de Cuba, Havan 
Kawneer de Mexico, Mexico City., WAREHOUSES — Atlanta, Ga., Brooklyn, N.Y., Cambridge, Mass., Cleve 
land, Ohio, Chicago, Ill., Dallas, Tex., Los Angeles, Cal. 


SALES ENGINEERING OFFICES: 


Albany, N.Y. Chicago, III. Kansas City, Mo. Philadelphia, Pa. Sacramento, Cal. 
Atlanta, Ga. Cincinnati, O. Los Angeles, Cal. Phoenix, Ariz. St. Louis, Mo. 
Berkeley, Cal. Cleveland, O. Memphis, Tenn. Portland, Ore. Wichita, Kan. 
Brooklyn, N.Y. Dallas, Tex. Minneapolis, Minn. Pittsburg, Pa. Toronto, Ont. 
Buffalo, N.Y. Denver, Colo. New York, N.Y. Richmond, Va. Havana, Cuba 


Cambridge, Mass. Detroit, Mich. Oakland, Cal. Seattle, Wash. Mexico City, Mex 
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Home Federal Savings & Loan Association, San Diego, Calif. 
showing ceiling installation of Acousti-Celotex Acousti-Lux Trans- 
lucent Panels combined with Celotone* Fissured Mineral Fiber Tile. 
Contractors: Hackett Acoustics & Specialties, Inc. 

Architect: Frank L. Hope & Associates. 




















New Design Freedom, Quiet, 
and Modern Lighting ... with 


ACOUSTI-LUX 
TRANSLUCENT PANELS 

































48" 


e A new Acousti-Celotex integrated ceiling . . . Acousti-Lux Trans- 


lucent Panels transmitting ideal low brightness illumination . . . and 





Celotone Tile insuring a quiet environment for customer conferences 


e This carefully engineered combination is designed for practical 


installation and easy maintenance. The Acousti-Lux Panel is a 


® Underwriters’ Laboratories approval includes installation of 





Acousti-Lux Panels below sprinkler heads, which saves installation 


ioe 
a 
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expense and maintains clean, unbroken ceiling plane. 








k—__— 94°_—_-4) | 
y BACK PANEL ~ 

< ————————————— i 
~~ FACE PANEL so | 


FOR COMPLETE DETAILS on ACOUSTI-LUX*? and 
LUMICEL* Translucent Panels and Acousti-Celotex 
Sound Conditioning Tile, write to The Celorex 
Corporation, Dept. A-116, 120 S. La Salle Se 


Chicago 3, Illinois 

















Acousn-Cetotex 


REGISTERED U.S. PAT. OFF. 











out Conlon 


Products for Every Sound Conditioning Need—The Celotex Corporation, 120 S. La Salle 
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double thickness panel; dirtand dust on the top won't show through. 
| 
| 
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St., Chicago 3, Illinois + In Canada: Dominion Sound Equipments, Ltd., Montreal, Quebec. 
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Melody Design No. 811 Heavy Duty 

Cylindrical in Cast Metals or No. 411 

Standard Duty Cylindrical in Wrought 
Metals. Exclusive concave roses. 


... the rhythmic MELODY 


Now you have two refreshingly original lockset designs 
to work with in imaginative door-styling! They bring new 
beauty to three of CORBIN’s most popular architectural 
lines — “900” Unit Locks, Heavy-Duty Cylindrical Locks, 
and Standard Duty Cylindrical Locks. Each of these 
truly advanced locksets is unsurpassed in style and 
performance . . . each a perfect combination of elegance 
and stamina. Available for every functional requirement 
of modern institutional, commercial, and residential 
buildings, they’re typical examples of the world’s most 
widely used finishing hardware — CORBIN. 


P & F CORBIN Division 


The American Hardware Corporation 
New Britain, Connecticut 





























BAYLEY 


Curtain Wall Systems 












The Bayley Curtain-Wall System represents the latest reveals the soundness of its engineering. It is also 
advance in fundamental designing, based on Bayley’s quickly apparent that through the use of a Bayley 
30 years of performance-proved experience in engi- System you gain the advantages of proved structural 
neering curtain-wall installations. It offers versa- sections; the economy of Bayley 
tility of application that affords you wide latitude standard materials and a savings 
of building design with the economy of standard in time in approving designs and 
details. A thorough study of the illustration below manufacturing to your requirements. 
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If consulted in the early stages of your 
project, giving Bayley an opportunity 
to properly pre-engineer your job you 
will be assured of maximum ultimate 
satisfaction in both design appearance 
and integral building construction. 





30 years of 
experience 

in design of 
CURTAIN WALLS 
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Years of | 
WHITEHALL JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL— Baldwin Township, Allegheny i Pa. R 7 i 
Architect—Altenhof & Bown, Pittsburgh, Pa. eltability 


Builder—Brownsville Construction Co., Brownsville, Pa. 


See Bayley’s catalogs in Sweet's . . . aluminum 
windows 17a/Bay; and steel windows 16b/Ba; or 
ask us for individual reference-file copies. Write 
for special file on Bayley Curtain Wall Ideas, 
Designs and Details. 
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LETTERS 
SAVE TIME, RECOMMEND WITH CONFIDENCE | Cee a 


CITY PATTERN 
Forum: 

Your article “By 1976 What City Pat- 
tern?” in the September issue is outstand- 
ing. It will be a guide for smaller towns 
and cities for many years. Thank you for 
its preparation and publication, 

WALLACE P. BEARDSLEY, JR 


Beardsley & Beardsley, architects 
Auburn, N. Y. 
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| Forum: 

| Congratulations on your presentation of 
| “City Patterns” in the September issue, 
| I hope that you will find space in later 
| issues for additional variations on the 
| 

| 
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same theme. It is an important story and 
needs repetition if it is to be persuasive, 
DENNIS O’HARROW, executive director 


American Society of Planning Officials 
Chicago, Til. 
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: Forum: 
SELECT-O-PHONE Your excellent articles regarding plan- 
PUSH BUTTON peer ning in the September issue make this 
ee pais eastae issue a must on the reading lists of my 


Planning Commission members. Please 


k | GET AN ACCURATE INTERCOMMUNICATIONS forward a dozen additional copies. 


We are a Planning Commission on the 

| outskirts of the Seattle metropolitan area 
SURVEY FROM YOUR LOCAL KELLOGG DEALER and are experiencing many of the dis- 
comforts therefrom, To many of our mem- 
bers the planning business is new and 





Get the benefit of technical advice come ... because Kellogg quality awe-inspiring and I believe your September 
from an experienced intercom- assures a minimum of maintenance, issue states, in layman’s language, the 
munications specialist. Yournearby and because Kellogg guarantees many issues and problems uppermost in 
Kellogg dealer is prepared to make _ availability of service forever. our minds today. 


: Congratulations. 
a thorough and accurate survey of Call in your Kellogg dealer, or aikebr 3 MOGwh. acs Ql 


your client’s present and future send coupon for the Kellogg Plan- Snohomish County Planning Commission 
i Everett, Wash. 
needs and recommend the best sys- ning Kit today! 


tem for him. He has available the 
most complete line of fine inter- 
communications equipment avail- 
able anywhere . . . from a simple 
push-button system to systems that 
allow unlimited simultaneous serv- 
| ice and conference facilities. 

I | 


Forum: 
Congratulations. 
JOHN W. CONE, planning officer 
City of Sunnyvale 


Sunnyvale, Calif. 














Forum: 

Your article is the best resume of where 
we stand and with what we are faced 
that I have ever come across. This is 
going to be invaluable to me in my course 





And, most important, you can be 


| 
assured that your client will be sat- “EtLOGG SWITCHBOARD AND supPpPty Co. | 
A Division of 





























isfi i i on regional planning. Could I have 30 
isfied with his system for years to International Telephone and Telegraph Corp. fer Se f Ais encig A for distribution to 
QUALITY COMMUNICATIONS SYSTEMS re ro: s . : ‘ 
my ciass: 
QUALITY COMPONENTS FOR INDUSTRIAL CONTROL ROBERT P. DARLINGTON, assistant professor 
Dealers in principal cities of United States and Canada | Department of Architectural Engineering 
ee a ee ae hat Se tae ee ee The State College of Washington 
; : j r x ~ a | Pullman, Wash. 
Kellogg Switchboard and Supply Co.,Commercial Products nt a 
Dept. 76-K, 79 W. Monroe Street, Chicago 3, Illinois © Reprints in limited quantities are available ® 
40¢ each.—efb. 
| Gentlemen: | | 
| Please send me the Kellogg Planning Kit. | THE REAL ESTATE OPERATOR 
| NAME | | Forum: 
KELLOGG I take mild issue with certain facets of 
FIRM PLANNING KIT | : ‘ : : a 
| 7 r article . > ¥ ‘state Opera 
’ | Contains complete tech- | |} your article on The Re al k wave ! > 
ADDRESS nical data. Ask your Kel- i | tor’? (AF, Aug. ’56). When, w ith suct 
| logg = Intercommunications } : : Pee" iar f the 
| Dealer or use this coupon | finality, you ascribe all motivation <« 
| city ZONE__STATE.. ..-==—S to send for your copy. | real estate man—broker and operator 
a a ns citnciseiememinbieaancmnananel } alike—to the single premise of profit, it 
gie | 
ih seems to me that you omit to render due 
ini | ; 
continued on p. 04 
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Loebl, Schlossman & Bennett, Architects 
Samuel R. Lewis, Consulting Engineer 
Highland Park, Illinois, High School | Gust K. Newberg Co., General Contractor 
Adelman Heating Corp., Heating Contractor 
All of Chicago, Illinois 





Photos below show one of the 87 classrooms and some of the other spaces controlled by POWERS 
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Cafeteria and Multi-Purpose Room Exhibition Gymnasium Swimming Pool 50 x 75 ft. 
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THERE’S no practical use for the excess weight and bulk of the 
conventional steam and hot water generator, with its maze of 
tubes, passes and refractory baffles. The Cyclotherm design in- 
corporates just 2 passes to give you a guaranteed minimum 
efficiency of 80%. Complete combustion with uniform heat- 
transfer in the first pass utilizes approximately 65% of your 
fuel value; the balance is transferred in the second pass. Fifty 
Passes would accomplish no more. Cyclotherm is compact—up 
to ¥ smaller than other packaged steam generators. 


CYCLOTHERM Steam and Hot Water Generators are de- 
signed, engineered and constructed in the Cyclotherm 
plant to give you the finest in packaged steam or hot 
water generators. Factory insulation with fiberglas plus 
aluminum jacket saves up to $600 in field-insulation. 
Every unit test-fired before leaving the factory. The 
Cyclotherm reaches you completely assembled — five 
simple connections and it is ready to go to work. No 
expensive stack required; no special foundation. Up to 
50% saved in maintenance costs by simplified design and 
by electronic control system that automatically operates 
Cyclotherm as load requires. 

MANY plants have installed two or more Cyclotherms 
for maximum flexibility and power. Cyclotherm stands 
back of its product with sales engineers close by when- 
ever you need them. Fifteen models, from 18 to 500 
hp (15 to 200 psi). For full information on a boiler 
that represents the most advanced engineering in 
steam generation, mail the coupon today. 








NEMS WEDS Cyclotherm Division 
National-U.S. Radiator Corp. 

W STERA 2428 E. First St., 

2 Oswego, N. Y. 
GIEROQA a Send me free copy of you 

Y¥ L OT rR € R Mm | complete booklet on 

team & Hot Water Generators | Cyclotherm Steam and 

Hot Water Generators 














LETTERS on 


recognition to the biggest single element 
of collateral compensation—personal satis- 
faction—which frequently outweights the 
direct monetary benefits attendant upon 
the fruitful employment of imagination, 
ingenuity and know-how. 

Since the individual components of what 
we loosely term “real estate” comprise 
everything conceivable in the way of land 
and structure, and since these multitudi- 
nous units range from hovel to hotel and 
from Quonset hut to quantitative cubic 
content in every form of architecture, or 
its absence, and since almost all of these 
from time to time cease to fill the purpose 
for which they were created and it be- 
comes essential to preserve their remain- 
ing economic lives—therein lies the need 
for the ingenious and the imaginative. And 
thus the broker! 


It is altogether natural that a treatise 
on the subject should emphasize the 
glamour and drama of new construction 
and of the creation of sparkling centers 
where none had existed. But fail not to 
note that the very advent of these innova- 
tions serves to render more necessary than 
ever before the utilization of the units 
which they have supplanted. It is in this 
area of preservation and utilization of the 
old that the thoughtful members of the real 
estate brokerage fraternity are confronted 
by their greatest challenge. For the com- 
posite represents many billions of dollars 
of investment which must, somehow, be 
preserved. 


To the dedicated broker, every instance 
wherein he has accomplished a new and 
continuing use for a property is a re- 
warding experience, compensatory beyond 
the monetary factor, in a sense of per- 
sonal gratification deriving from a job well 
done. The true broker, as distinguished 
from the operator, employs his talents 
solely in the interest of his client, and 
never buys or sells for his own account. 

RALPH G. SCHWEBEMEYER 


Ralph G. Schwebemeyer & Co., real estate 
Newark, N.J. 


DESIGN AVERAGES VS. PEAKS 
Forum: 

It has not been my privilege to hear 
Dean John Burchard’s lecture: “Archi- 
tecture for the Good Life,” at the 1956 
AIA convention. But your report (AF, 
June 56) seems to present a consise sum- 
mary. It is with trepidation that I voice 
my concern about some of the ideas 
expressed, because I admire Dean Bur- 
chard’s leadership in education as of im- 
measurable value to us all. The very 
urgency of the issues involved will have 
to serve as excuse for my remarks. 

“It is not so much a matter of averages 
but of peaks that provides the architec- 
ture for the good life. . . .” said Dean 


continued on p. 70 
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: BANK OF THE SOUTHWEST—Trimmed with 6.2 miles of 
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i orcelai n- enameled aluminum 
And p ' 
tis T} 
mt Recently completed, the Bank of the Southwest stands as the 
bead tallest welded structure in Houston, Texas. One of the many 
yes interesting features of this building is the extensive use made of 
+ ae lightweight materials in the superstructure—especially in the 
ova- . vertical trim on the mullion panels. Here, 32,892 linear feet of 
han aluminum, finished with Du Pont porcelain enamel, were used 
nits with color selection to harmonize with the red granite base. 
this Besides the savings in weight afforded by porcelain-enameled 
the aluminum, it gives the added features of lasting beauty and 
real 6 8 Y 
pe durability. This material stays bright even in industrial atmos- 
n 
pari pheres and under repeated exposure to strong detergents . . . is 
al highly resistant to thermal shock, abrasion and flexing. In addi- 
4 ‘es tion, aluminum finished in Du Pont porcelain enamels can endure 
; a good deal of fabrication punishment —sawing, shearing, punch- 
dain ing, drilling and welding —without exposure of metal or spalling. 
and Du Pont porcelain enamels for aluminum are available in an 
4 Te- unlimited range of highly stable colors lending themselves to a 
yond variety of application possibilities. 
te May we send you detailed literature on these porcelain enamels 
: a for aluminum? We will be glad to put you in touch with an 
isne ° one ° . 
sll enameler who is thoroughly familiar with Du Pont porcelain 
a enamels for aluminum and who can handle your requirements. 
silk The coupon below will bring a prompt reply. 
| estate 
ARCHITECT: 
Kenneth Franzheim, Houston, Texas 
GENERAL CONTRACTORS: 
W. S. Bellows Construction Corporation 
. hear Houston, Texas 
Archi- 
1956 ORNAMENTAL CONTRACTOR: | 
(AF, General Bronze Corporation 
> sum- Garden City, New York 
| voice 
ideas ENAMELER: 
| Bur- Hamlin-Stevens, Inc., Fairfield, Conn, 
Of TUR ew cen cies en 
> very 
ll have DU PONT PORCELAIN ENAMELS E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.) 
, Electrochemicals Dept., AF-11, Wilmington 98, Delaware 
~ 
erages fo rd | uUminum C Please send me Technical Bulletin CP 4-454 and illustrated folder 
chitec- on Porcelain Enamel for Aluminum, 
} Dean 


(© Have your technical representative call with further details, 
bn p. 70 
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BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING ...THROUGH CHEMISTRY 
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City State 
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how you can get 
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Your assurance of trouble-free 
performance, satisfactory tem- 
perature control with quiet, 
economical operation, is the 
practical background of our 
world-wide organization, pioneer 
in high-velocity air conditioning. 


Since 1901, when Thermotank, 
Ltd., installed the first air con- 
ditioning in ships, we have 
engineered air handling systems 
for some of the world’s foremost 
industries, including comfort air 
conditioning in offices and fac- 
tories; humidity and temperature 
control for special processes. 
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During the five years of our 
operation in the United States, 
our services have been used by 
leading architects and engineers 
and by such companies as Gen- 
eral Motors, Ford, Standard Oil, 
Michigan Bell and Borden’s. 


Our consulting engineering ser- 
vices may be used as extensively 
as desired—from preliminary sur- 
veys for utmost economy in first 
and annual costs through com- 
plete engineering design, specifi- 
cations, and supervision during 
construction for satisfactory per- 
formance of the end result. 


Write today, without obligation, 
for literature and details of our 
experience in solving diversified 
problems of heating, ventilating 
and air conditioning. 
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im i 11191 Lappin Ave. - Detroit 34, Mich. 
In Canada: MONTREAL and TORONTO 






































LETTERS enna 


Burchard. And “High averages do not 
define the good life which is ‘a matter of 
things that uplift the spirit.’.. .” He then 
asserts that “the Arch of the Etoile and the 
tree-lined streets coming to it... are 
more important for the good life of the 
poorest Parisian than a tenth of one per 
cent improvement in his_ substandard 
dwelling.” 

If this were so, we would have little 
cause for alarm, bordering on panic, be- 
cause most of our urban renewal schemes 
are failures (brilliantly and bitterly ana- 
lyzed by Henry S. Churchill in the same 
issue of your magazine). American citie: 
do not lack in outstanding civic show 
pieces, of which many approximate the 
Etoile. Chicago has a magnificent lake 
front and beach; the slum jungle of Wash- 
ington is a mere stone’s throw from the 
inspiring vista of the Mall, and Brooklyn’s 
Grand Army Plaza is an impressive ter- 
minus for Prospect Park and four major 
boulevards. It was with these stage set- 
tings, resplendent with the work of famous 
sculptors, that the town planners of the 
nineteenth and early twentieth centuries 
diverted attention from the lofts and 
rookeries of the speculators. 

The good life, if I may venture a defi- 
nition, is a harmonious existence in which 
the inviolate individualty of each citizen 
is in equilibrium with the demands and 
ideals of community and epoch. Taking a 
quick glance down the long Main Street 
of history, it seems that the few Golden 
Ages that realized this good life expressed 
themselves architecturally less in peaks 
than in high averages. Anyone seeing the 
tiny Treasury of the Athenians, standing 
proudly and forlornly in the Parnassus 
Mountain wilderness, must be moved by 
the exquisite and conscientious adherence 
of its design to the established average 
of the Greek public building. Each frac- 
tured wall, gate and theater in Dalmatia 
or North Africa is a close-up of Roman 
building standards, and we admire the 
Renaissance less for St. Peter’s than for 
the continuous city square and the 
balanced facades of Innsbruck or Bath. In 
this country the only architecture still 
signifying the good life survives on 
Salem’s Chestnut St., in a few blocks of 
Providence, Beacon Hill and Charleston, 
and in such anonymous towns as Lititz, 
Pa., or Galena, Il. 

Our architectural students make pil- 
grimages to these places as if they were 
going to Paestum or Nimes because fo 
them this architecture for the good life 
belongs to the distant past. The “spirit- 
of-throw-away-before-used-up which Dean 
Burchard so rightly denounces has killed 
in them the obligation to strive for high 
universal design averages. They all spe- 
cialize in peaks. Anyone familiar with 
senior group projects and graduation the- 
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Find out for yourself 


. - . Discover Lexsuco Fire- Retardaghl 
Roof Vapor Barrier and Securement Cop. 
structions TODAY. Contact your local 
representative or write or call direct, 


DISTRICT REPRESENTATIVES 


Los Angeles, California 

L.G. Prendergast & Associates 
P. O. Box 8582 

Crenshaw Station 

Los Angeles 8, California 
Axminister 3-3158 


Denver, Colorado 
Charles L. Binna 
P. O. Box 211 
Littleton, Colorado 
Pyramid 4-1239 


Hartford, Connecticut 
Frederic A. Atherton Co., Inc 
343 New London Turnpike 
Glastonbury, Connecticut 
Medford 3-9491 


Washington, D. C. 

F. C. MeGrady Co. 
7848 Wisconsin A venue 
Washington 14, D. C. 
Oliver 4-6631 


Jacksonville, Florida 
John G. Kearney 

2720 Bayview Avenue 
Jacksonville 10, Florida 
Evergreen 7-1337 


Atlanta, Georgia 

Hill R. Huffman, Ine. 
696 Anton Street, N. W. 
Atlanta, Georgia 
Trinity 4-3804 


Chicago, Illinois 
George W. Case 

505 Ferdinand Avenue 
Forest Park, Illinois 
Forest 6-5770 


Indianapolis, Indiana 
Leslie Bros. Co., Ine. 
1101 East 46th Street 
Indianapolis 5, Indiana 
Broadway 4948 


Boston, Massachusetts 
Clark Engineered Products 
108 Massachusetts Avenue 
Boston 15, Massachusetts 
Kenmore 6-5290 


Detroit, Michigan 
Hunter and Company 
21329 Woodward Avenue 
Ferndale 20, Michigan 
Lincoln 5-1733 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 
James C. N ystrom 


1087 Northwestern Bank Bldg. 


Minneapolis 2, Minnesota 
Federal 8-1528 


Kansas City, Missouri 

C. Terrell Co., Ine. 
212 Produce Exchange Bldg. 
Kansas City, Missouri 
Harrison 1-1776 


St. Louis, Missouri 
Carlin Company 

615 Woodward Drive 
Kirkwood, Missouri 
Yorktown 5-7236 


Omaha, Nebraska 
Engineered Products Co. 
317 Bouth 20th Street 
Omaha 2, Nebraska 
Atlantic 1776 


















New York, New York 
Squires & Cole 

501 Fifth Avenue 

New York 17, New York 
Murray Hill 7-3836 


Rochester, New York 
George Miller Brick Co, 
734 Ridgeway Avenue 
Rochester 13, New York 
Glenwood 6500 


Charlotte, North Carolina 
R. G. Ross «& Co., Ine. 
2333 Lucena Avenue 

harlotte, North Caroling 
Edison 4-7294 


Cleveland, Ohio 
Lexsuco, Ine. 

4815 Lexington Avenue 
Cleveland 3, Ohio 
Express 1-3888 


Columbus, Ohio 

T. 0. Lawler 

2265 Arlington Avenue 
olumbus 21, Ohio 

Hudson 8-7427 


Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 
D. A. Puckett 

P. O. Box 3734 

)klahoma City 6, Oklahoma 
Forest 5-6833 


Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
Norman 8. Gottlot 

1119 Lincoln Highway 
East McKeesport, Penna. 
Valley 3-6010 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
Forsythe & Stilwel 

1737 Chestnut Street 
Philadelphia 3, Pennsylvania 
Locust 8-1083 


Nashville, Tennessee 
John E. Johnson 

P. O. Box 751 
Nashville 2, Tennessee 
Cypress 2-5833 


Houston, Texas 
Willis L. Barnes Co. 
2501 Hazard Avenue 
Houston 19, Texas 
Jackson 3-5885 


Seattle, Washington 
Don King 

5048 Ivanhoe Place, N. E. 
Seattle 5, Washingtor 
Plaza 7936 


IN CANADA 


Alexander Murray & Co. Ltd. 
1661 Sun Life Bldg 
Montreal, P. Q 
University 6-9441 

Bishop Asphalt Papers Ltd. 
Lakeshore Road 

Toronto 14, Ontarx 
Clifford 9-3268 

Building Products Ltd. 

P. O. Box 6063 
Montreal, P. Q. 

Walnut 7761 


LARS WGO ine 


4815 Lexington Ave., Cleveland 3, Obio 
Telephone EX-1-3888 
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1. Boys’ Gymnasium 6. Academic classrooms 
2. Girls’ Gymnasium 7. Auditorium 
3. Vocational Shops, 8. Little Theater 
Arts and Homemaking 9. Music rooms 
4. Administrative 10. Cafeteria 
5. Library 11. Kitchen 


High School again illustrates versatility of Structural Steel! 


The basic design of the new senior high school in Grand Island, 
Nebraska, consists of four “fingers,” or wings, containing class- 
rooms, radiating from a main administrative area. The “fingers,” 
which extend toward the west, are oriented at slightly different 
angles from each other in order to secure the best lighting and 
ventilating situations. And, in addition to being connected to the 
administration area, each “finger” is joined to the others by means 
of a corridor—for quick passage from one wing to another. The 
school is sized to accommodate approximately 1,400 students. All 
areas are of one-story construction. 


The unique building houses two gymnasiums, one of which will 
seat 2,600 spectators for varsity basketball games. The main audi- 
torium will accommodate 1,500 people comfortably, and the Little 
Theater can seat 300. In both, stages are equipped to handle even 
the most intricate of productions. The ultramodern cafeteria, 
which turns out 600 to 700 meals with ease during the short lunch 
period, may be converted quickly into a study hall through the 
use of motorized rolling doors. The whole effect of the school is 
one of efficiency coupled with luxury. Yet, it was built at a cost 
of only $10.96 per square foot. 


Approximately 1,017 tons of Structural Steel were used in the 
framework of the new building—contributing greatly to the econ- 
omy of construction. As is usually the case, when economy must 
go hand-in-hand with imaginative architectural ideas, Structural 
Steel is called upon. And why not? Structural Steel is versatile. 


It’s the strongest, most economical of load-carrying materials— 
effectively resists tension, torsion, compression and shear. Once en- 
closed in buildings, it lasts indefinitely, requiring no maintenance. 


Structural Steel may be riveted, bolted or welded, and may be 
erected in any weather. And since steel members are fabricated 
indoors, weather can have no effect on the quality of workmanship. 
For further details, return the coupon. 


UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION, PITTSBURGH + COLUMBIA-GENEVA STEEL DIVISION, SAN FRANCISCO 
TENNESSEE COAL & IRON DIVISION, FAIRFIELD, ALA. + UNITED STATES STEEL SUPPLY DIVISION, WAREHOUSE DISTRIBUTORS 
UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY, NEW YORK 


Send for this detailer’s handbook now! 


United States Steel Corporation 
525 William Penn Place, Room 2801 
Pittsburgh 30, Pennsylvania 


Please send me a free copy of Hot Rolled 
Carbon Steel Shapes and Plates, con- 
taining weights, sizes, and dimensions of 
the complete range of structural materials. 
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Q-FLOOR helps make Ford’s 
new office building 
as modern as its cars 


fore RE MEI NCEE I 


Ford Motor Company 
Skidmore, Owings and Merrill 
Bryant & Detwiler Company 
Weiskopj & Pickworth 


Shown above is the Ford Motor 
Company’s magnificent new ad- 
ministration building which occu- 
pies a 90-acre site in Dearborn. It 
provides nearly 950,000 square feet 
of floor space, approximately 
500,000 square feet of which is 
Q-Floor and on which 3,000 em- 
ployees are working in the comfort 
of the latest in modern lighting and 
air conditioning. 

Architects Skidmore, Owings and 
Merrill carefully designed the 
building to prevent obsolescence 
due to changing conditions in the 
years to come. Interior partitions 
are movable to provide maximum 
flexibility in floor arrangements, 
and Robertson Q-Floor construc- 
tion has been used to permit com- 
plete freedom of power and tele- 








Dearborn, Michigan 

. Architects 

General Contractors 

. Structural Engineers 


phone outlet changes and additions 
at minimum cost. Only with this 
weight-saving, cellular steel struc- 
tural floor can every exposed 6” 
square area be the potential loca- 
tion of a convenience outlet. 

Robertson Q-Floor construction 
also saves time and money. Its 
weight-saving factor means lower 
cost of foundation and structural 
steel. It immediately becomes a 
safe storage and working platform 
for the benefit of all trades. And 
because no combustible forms and 
falsework are required for the con- 
crete fill, there has never been a 
construction fire on a Q-Floor job. 

With all these features, it is easy 
to see why Q-Floor will help keep 
this fine new building as modern 
as the Ford of tomorrow. 


Robertson 


a product of H. H. Robertson Company 


World Wide 
Building Service 
Name. 


Address 


2403 Farmers Bank Building - Pittsburgh 22, Pennsylvania 


Please send a free copy of your “Q-Floor” catalog. 
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ses must have noticed the obsession with 
mammoth schemes. Architectural Utopias 
are a dime a dozen, Everything is possible 
on paper. This megalomania seems to be 
caused by American architectural history 
which I can only interpret in exact Oppo- 
sition to Mr. Burchard’s statement that 
“US architecture has. achieved so high an 
average but such a lack of mountain 
peaks.” Taking the twenties as the be- 
ginning of the modern era in this country, 
we did produce peak buildings in excess 
of Europe whose few exemplary achieve- 
ments on a large scale were publicized out 
of all proportion. Albert Kahn’s factories, 
the Philadelphia skyscraper by Howe and 
Lescaze, Hood’s Daily News, Rockefeller 
Center, Neutra’s Channel Heights, the 
Johnson Wax Factory, or the unjustly for. 
gotten buildings of the Tennessee Valley 
Authority, all more than 20 years old, are 
random examples that come to mind at 
first thought. American architecture put 
itself on the map with peaks. But where 
is “the high average”? Where is anything 
equalling the creative level of modern com- 
munities in Holland, Sweden, England or 
Germany? Our subsidized housing is a 
scandalous failure; our suburbs of private 
homes are a hoax architecturally speaking; 
to this very day apartment blocks are 
thrown together under the sole aspect of 
minimum investment at highest return, 
and our universities continue brainlessly 
to imitate Gothic and Georgian prototypes. 
Spurred by seven- and 8-figure estimates 
and the excellence of Photographer Ezra 
Stoller’s handiwork, lack of 
ambition in our young architects to attain 
peaks. Burnham’s admonition “to plan 
big” did fall on fertile ground. If any- 
thing, we shall have more spectacular mul- 
timillion structures, and there is justified 
hope that the new interest of architecture 
in the Fine Arts might produce a few in- 
tegrated masterpieces. But the good life 
does not generate from administrative sky- 
scrapers, airports with gothic vaults, fac- 
tories or hotels—no matter how outstand- 
ing their architectural concept. The aver- 
age man is affected but little by their suc- 
cess or failure. The good life is lived in 
streets, neighborhoods and public squares 
of the small- and middle-sized towns, made 
up of individual homes, shops, restaurants, 
offices and schools. It is their “ephemeral- 
ity” that has made life ugly. Only a new 
adequancy, permanence and beauty—at- 
tainable through a raised standard 0! 
architectural design—will make them 
“things that uplift the spirit.” The genius 
who creates true peaks is rare, timeless 
and uneducable. It is the highest level of 
that will ultimately 


there is no 


the designed average 


present the true credential of Amer 
can culture. 
SIBYL MOHOLY-NAGY, a professor 


School of Architecture 
Pratt Institute 


Brooklyn, N.Y. 
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(above) Battery of B&G Universal Pumps circulate a two-pipe, reverse return hot water heating system 
b | " . . — vyYetca ” aJ ot : 
(below) Water is heated in these B&G *‘SU” Convertors connected to two low pressure boilers 
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Permanent bond for plas- 
ter speeds construction of 
new apartment house. 


In constructing this new 22-story 
apartment house in Chicago, archi- 
tects LOEWENBERG & LOEWENBERG 
specified spray application of Plaster- 
Weld to assure lasting adhesion of 
white coat directly on concrete ceil- 
ings. Plastering Contractor — Michael 
Grady, Inc. 


220,000 SQ. FT. OF PLASTER BONDED 
TO CONCRETE WITH PLASTER-WELD® 


But, this new apartment building is only one of hundreds of jobs where this 
remarkable bonding agent has made possible rapid application of a single coat 
of plaster to reduce new construction costs or bring new life to old buildings. 
The ability of Plaster-Weld to cut costs and time requirements is today being 
demonstrated by leading architects and contractors throughout the country on 


all types of jobs. 


Plaster-Weld is a liquid bonding agent that may be brushed, sprayed or rolled 
on any structurally sound surface to provide a permanent bond between new 


plaster and the old surface . . 


. old plaster, concrete block, masonry, wood, 


metal, glass, ceramics and many others. No time consuming surface preparation 
is required and finish material can be applied any time after Plaster-Weld is 
touch dry. Plaster-Weld is protected by U. S. Patent 42,760,885, approved by 
F.H.A. and New York City Board of Standards & Appeals (Cal. No. 


626-52-SM). 


For complete technical information and unlimited job proof, write us 
direct or refer to SWEET’S. AIA FILE No. 21F. 


LARSEN PRODUCTS CORPORATION 


BOX 57568 e BETHESDA, MARYLAND 


INQUIRE ABOUT PLASTER-WELD’'S 
TO THESE USERS... 


MARINE BANK, Tampa, Fla. — Plaster-Weld 
applied directly to oil painted ceilings prior 
to a finish coat of acoustical plaster. ARCHT: 
Eliot C. Fletcher; GEN‘’L CONTR: C. A. Fiel- 
land, Inc.; PLSTG. CONTR: Joe W. Robertson. 


ADVANTAGES 


HOTEL LINCOLN, 
New York — Plas- 
ter - Weld sprayed 
on oil painted and = 
concrete walls 
prior to applica- 
tion white coat in 
remodeling 23 
stories, 1400 
rooms. GEN’L. 
CONTR: Webb & 
Knapp, Inc. 
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Opinions expressed in these excerpt 


are not necessarily those of Forum's ¢« 


Colossus of roads 


Excerpts from Business \eview, | 
published by the Federal Reserye™ 


Bank of Philadelphia 


Late in June, Congress passed a mony. 
mental $35 billion road-building bill, Key- 
stone of the program is a 41,000-mile 
network of modern highways linking 42 
state capitals and 90% of all the cities 
of more than 50,000 population. Federal 
outlays of $26 billion are authorized to 
meet 90% of the cost of completing the 
interstate system over a period of 18 
years. State highway departments will do 
the actual construction and states will 
bear 10% of the cost—almost $3 billion. 

The question is, will $33 billion and 13 
years break the traffic jam? This depends 
upon whether the money is spent at the 
right places. If most of the money goes 
into the construction of great intercity 
superexpressways without opening the | 
congested streets and highways in metro- 
pelitan areas, we shall be little better off 
than we are now, ; 

We do not need high-speed, transcon-§ 
tinental highways nearly so much as weg 
need wider streets and open roads in and 
around our cities where most of the motor 
traffic is constantly milling around. The 
possibility of long-distance motor trips} 
unobstructed by traffic signals and inter-) 
sections has glamor and dramatic appeal, 
but the records of toll collection on oury 
turnpikes show an overwhelming predomé 
nance of shorter trips. The heaviest) 
traveled section of the New Jersey Turme§ 
pike is the 17-mi. stretch between the 
tunnel and ferry discharge points on the 
Hudson River and the Secaucus inter 
change near Newark. This short stretch 
accounts for almost half of the revenue of 
the entire 118-mi.-long toll road. 

One of the major defects of our high 
way system heretofore was the diffusion 9 
of highway-user funds; that is, spending 
on the wrong roads. What really happened 
was that the lightly traveled roads were 
subsidized by the heavily traveled roads 
The latter produced a “profit” in the 
sense that they yielded user revenue it) 
excess of their cost, and the “profit” was 
used for the construction and maintenante) 
of the lightly traveled roads that operated 
at a “loss.” 

The heavily traveled roads will continu 
to be those in our metropolitan areas, @@% 
they are the ones that should receive 
major overhauling. 

In the next 13 years the motor indust}} 
can put a great many additional vehi 
on the roads. During the past 13 yea 
the number of motor-vehicle registration 
increased 100%. Continued growth at tim 
rate would give us 124 million regist 
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- ; is a decorative medium of chaste. classic beauty —an 
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virtually unmatched. Richly striated or regally plain, 
EBBTONE provides the hush that is plush. 
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ter off EBBTONE tile is a foamed, completely mineral composition, naturally 

white, and with a light reflectant value of 81%. With maximum acoustical 
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j **The noise reduction coefficient is the average of the coefficients at frequencies from 250 to 
renue i : clusive, given to the nearest 5°. This average coefficient is recommended for use in comparing materials 
fit” wate be applied in offices, hospitals, banks, corridors, etc. 
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‘eas, anda 504 RAILROAD STREET © JOLIET, tLLINOIS 
ceive the RATED FIREPROOF MATERIALS, ACOUSTICAL & INSULATING 

: Developers and producers of incombustible mineral products includ- 
industty ing Ebbtone Acoustical Tile, Fesco Insulation Board, Coralux Acous- 
. vehicles tical Plaster, Coralux Perlite Aggregates, Mica Pellet Vermiculite, 
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PAT. NO. 2,297,928 


SELF CONTAINED UNITS 


Governair, originators of completely 
packaged air conditioners, offers you 
the installation advantage of compact, 
all-in-one design combined with manu- 
facturing flexibility that provides the 
answer to unusual space and load 
problems. 


Governair's ability to please is further 
reflected in finer engineering and long- 
er life construction. Write for full details 
on Governair SCU's! 





















READY TO OPERATE WITH SIMPLE 
ELECTRICAL, WATER AND DUCT 
CONNECTIONS 































GOVERNAIR CORPORATION 
513 N. BLACKWELDER © OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. 
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tions by 1969; sustained grown at only 
half the rate would give us 93 million 
motor vehicles. That would be bad enough 
even with a $33 billion improved highway 
system. 

The common carriers—the street raijj- 
ways and bus lines—are an integral part 
of the entire metropolitan network of 
transportation. In many instances the 
common carriers are fighting a losing bat- 
tle with the private motor car. The com- 
mon carriers face ever rising costs of 
operation and they are constantly losing 
traffic to the private motor car, with the 
result that they are forced either to raise 
fares or curtail service—policies ill-de 
signed to attract traffic. Strategically 
located bus garages, truck terminals, rail- 
way stations, streetcar and bus lines, and 
transfer points are at best temporary 
palliatives. The skyscrapers are too far 
ahead of the road scrapers. 

What shall we do then—tear down our 
cities and rebuild them to accommodate 
the motor age? That is obviously impos- 
sible, but it does raise some very basic 
questions. Should new urban buildings be 
required to provide parking facilities for 
the motorists they will be housing? Do 
new facilities like vehicular tunnels, off- 
street parking, limited-access expressways, 
and parkways relieve traffic congestion in 
urban areas, or attract more traffic mak- 
ing for bigger traffic jams in the future? 
Are we spending too much for roads and 
not enough for other forms of transpor- 
tation? 

The motor car is one of the most power- 
ful forces hastening the obsolescence of 
cities. The evidence is readily apparent 
on comparing the stunted growth of cities 
with the lush growth of their suburbs. 
Since 1920, the population of Ph'ladelphia 
grew 18%, but the population of the seven 
surrounding counties grew by amounts 
ranging from 54% in Chester County to 
183% in Delaware County. Commercial and 
industrial activities are also spilling over 
the city limits. Industries that formerly 
flourished in the city, increasingly cramped 
for space, moved out into the neighboring 
counties where there is more “elbow room.” 
The situation in Philadelphia is not 
unique; it is typical of all big cities. 

The planning of urban highways and 
approaches cannot or should not be con- 
sidered apart from the over-all problem 
of city planning. The street system, which 
ordinarily takes up about one third of @ 
city’s land area, is part of the larger 
problem of land use. A city, however, 
is more than a heap of concrete, steel 
and glass. It is also a heap of living 
together with diversified activities—indus 
trial, commercial, financial, cultural, civi¢, 
religious, educational and political. But in 
giving maximum expression to all of these 
activities, the street system plays a very 
essential role. 
continued on p. 92 
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A Drafting Room Needs the Best Light 


It Can Get 


... It Gets It Here with Lighting by LITECONTROL!? 


This large area of The Clarkeson En- 
gineering Company, Inc., Boston has 
all the working light required with- 
out excess brightness at desk and 
drawing board level. Intensity is 61 
footcandles average, a year after in- 
stallation. 

The two lamp louvered fixtures by 
Litecontrol in addition to assuring 
low brightness, feature trim appear- 
ance and easy installation and main- 
tenance. Yes, and because these are 
standard fixtures, they will meet the 
budgetary requirements of almost 
any firm or company seeking quality 
lighting at moderate cost. 


Louvers are hinged from either 


side for servicing without the need 
for tools. The frame around the 
louver’s sides provides rigidity, elimi- 
nates sharp edges. 

Next time you have a large com- 
mercial area to illuminate (or a 
smaller one) where you want the 
right amount of light in the right 
places — in any intensity or combi- 
nation of intensities, call on Lite- 
control. We have a standard fixture 
which will do the job — and save 


money in addition. 


‘ 


INSTALLATION: The Clarkeson Engineering 
Company, Inc., Boston, Massachusetts 


AREA: Drafting Room 


ELECTRICAL CONTRACTOR: Gaston Electric 
Compony, Boston, Massachusetts 


FIXTURES: Litecontro #5328 and #5324 2-lamp 
louvered fixtures, 8 ft. and 4 ft. long, pendant 
mounted on 18” stems. 

MOUNTING HEIGHT: Approximately 9-0” 


FIXTURE SPACING: 9’-0” on centers 


INTENSITY: 61 footcandles overage, 
after one year's service 


LITECONTROM 3Z2t0r60 


KEEP UPKEEP DOWN 


LITECONTROL CORPORATION, 36 Pleasant Street, Watertown 72, Mossachusetts 


DESIGNERS ENGINEERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF FLUORESCENT LIGHTING EQUIPMENT DISTRIBUTED ONLY THROUGH ACCREDITED WHOLESALERS 
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pick up a “package” of 
Stainless Steel Entrance! 


You can do just that — by specifying an International 
Standard Swing Door Entrance. It comes as a complete 
“package,” with the ageless beauty that is inherent 

to stainless steel . . . and with flawless fit and 
performance pre-proved before it leaves International. 
These are doors that laugh at weather and wear, kept 
ever-new with a minimum of care. These are entrances 
that are adaptable to an almost unlimited range of 
installations, ever smart and dependable under every 
service condition. These are the answer to your entrance 


requirements, however exacting your specifications! 


See Catalog in Sweet’s Architectural File No. 16d 
Or Consult Classified Section of Your Telephone Directory 


ENTRANCE DIVISION 


INTERNATIONAL STEEL COMPANY 


(Better Entrances Since 1882) 


2102 EDGAR ST., EVANSVILLE 7, IND. 
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The office building boom 


Excerpts from an article by Norman 
Tishman, president of Tishman 
Realty & Construction Co., in the 
New York World-Telegram and Sun. 


The .big rush to fill New York City’s 
new office buildings has been a constant 
source of wonder to many. No sooner 
does a new skyscraper take its place on 
the skyline than its every inch of interior 
space is taken. Building after building 
goes up but the stream of tenants con- 
tinues without letup. Where tenants are 
coming from is often asked. 

Of course, some come from other cities, 
but the majority come from only one 
place—older buildings. However, this 
answer still leaves unexplained the rea- 
son for the phenomenon. A more mean- 
ingful and significant question would be, 
“Why the big rush?” 

The answer to this is threefold: 1) 
the need for additional space to keep 
pace with company growth, 2) the need 
for the kind of space which will spur 
company efficiency and 3) the need for 
the kind of building which will reflect 
favorably on the company’s stature. 

Furthermore, since rent is one of the 
smallest expenses of a company, 
and since higher rentals in new buildings 
are largely offset by greater efficiency, 
increased employee satisfaction and 
heightened company stature, the logic of 
@ move to a new skyscraper is over- 
whelming. 


Architecture of tomorrow 


Excerpts from an address by the 
famed Italian Structural Engineer 
Pier Luigi Nervi before the South- 
eastern Regional Conference of the 
Association of Collegiate Schools of 
Architecture at the N.C. State Col- 
lege School of Design and first 
printed in the school’s Student Pub- 
lication 


Try to compare the height of genius, the 
power of intuition, the unending medita- 
tions and the courage required by Brunel- 
leschi to conceive the construction of the 
dome of S. Maria del Fiore in Florence 
with the ease with which we may verify 
the stability of much more complex struc- 
tures today. The great freedom of struc- 
tural invention available to us today will 
then be quite obvious. 


At the same time, we cannot help but 
notice the negative aspects of this democ- 
ratization of structural knowledge, which 


continued on p. 96 
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TUBELITE: [oem 
In this entrance of the Housing struction. Their unique interlocking construction assures utmost 
Development Corporation, Silver Spring, Maryland, Pittsburgh rigidity. This means that their true shape is held through long 
Tubelite Doors add a telling note to the general modern feeling and rigorous use. What’s more, with Tubelite frames, glazing is 
of this building. Tubelite tubular frames and doors mark a dis- simple and quick. Here is the most value at the lowest possible 
. the tinct advance in hollow metal entrance design. Their clean, cost. John A. d’Epagnier, A.I.A. Architect, Silver Spring, Mary- 
ineer simple lines make them extremely adaptable to any type of con- land, 
outh- 
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Doors open at a touch... 


with the PITTCOMATIC®! 


























Pub- HOW THE PITTCOMATIC OPERATES: The power unit sup- 
be cdiee?  e plies smooth hydraulic power to the hinge under the 
Vertical- = | Mot door, through %” copper lines. In the handle—or mat— 
ew rete there is a 10-volt circuit which passes through the con- 

is, the : ibe Activation | = trol box and activates the power unit. Adjustments pro- 

1edita- | ee vided in the control box and the hinge regulate the 

‘runel- action of the door. Easy to install and maintain, the 

of the Pittcomatic is the safest automatic door opener to ; 

oven operate. 

verify TYPICAL PITTCOMATIC INSTALLATIONS 

struc- 

struc- 

iy will 

Ip but PAINTS - GLASS - CHEMICALS - BRUSHES - PLASTICS - FIBER GLASS 

democ- 


which PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS COMPANY 
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IN CANADA: CANADIAN PITTSBURGH INDUSTRIES LIMITED 
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Everybody LOV. 
fresh Linens... 


(You buow they de-/) 


... that’s why as an architect you do your client a 





valuable service when you specify continuous towel installations 
in the washrooms. He'll find that employees, visitors and 
customers alike prefer the hospitable touch of 

soft cotton towels. And low-cost LINEN SUPPLY SERVICE 


relieves him of maintenance and inventory problems too. 


* Get details from your Locat 
LINEN SUPPLIER (under 
“Linen Supply” or “Towel 
Service”’ in the classified 


phone book). 








Division of Opelika Manufactur- 

ing Corp., furnishers of Textiles 

in all forms to The Linen Supply 
Industry. 


COMPANY ) 
361 W. Chestnut St., Chicago, Ill. 


EXCERPTS oni 


Ts 





is so valuable from a practical standpoint, 
The facility with which we can now 
tackle a large number of structural prob- 
lems and the cold objectivity of the meth- 
ods of analysis, as compared with intuitive 
mental processes, have unavoidably low- 
ered the level of our realizations. I am 
afraid that humanity will not be able to 
repeat the technical and architectural mir- 
acle of the great Gothic cathedrals, 
During the last 100 years all the factors 
which directly or indirectly influenced con- 
struction have been harmoniously directed 
towards a new architecture which has no 
real connection with the past. It may be 
well to ask ourselves what will be the direce- 
tion of this new architecture. The increas- 
ing importance of the structural aspects of 
the new themes (like long-span bridges, 
great halls, stadiums, railroads, maritime 
and air terminals, large factories and large 
office and storage buildings) require a 
strict adherence to what I like to call “stat- 
ical” truth” in order to obtain economical 
and constructionally possible solutions. 


Any structure of large dimensions is 
strictly limited by structural requirements, 
both in its form and in its resisting skele- 
ton. 

The freedom of form of the head of a 
window or the arch of a cloister, the struc- 
tural elements of the architecture of the 
past, disappear completely when we are 
confronted with large dimensions or excep- 
tionally heavy loads. A bridge more than 
100’ in span has already a limited number 
of solutions; if the span is over 150’, the 
number of possible solutions decreases and 
there may be only one or two solutions left 
when the span is over 300’. The profile of 
an arch-bridge of more than 300’ or 400’ 
span cannot differ much from the curve 
of the resultant pressures of the perma- 
nent load. Therefore its shape will be very 
near the shape of a parabola. 

Every important piece of construction 
will therefore have a tendency to express, 
more and more, the structural scheme 
which determines it. Actually an honest 
expression of such a scheme will be archi- 
tecturally eloquent. Airplanes, ships and 
automobiles have gradually abandoned the 
freedom of form typical of their infancy 
to reach uniform, standard shapes imposed 
by physical laws. 

I believe that such functional results 
will influence in the long run even those 
smaller buildings which otherwise could 
still conserve, because of their limited di- 
mensions, a certain amount of freedom. 

It is therefore foreseeable that both 
because of the direct influence of the struc- 
tural problems of large structures and 
because of the direct influence of other 
technical and mechanical realizations and, 
finally, because of the ever increasing 
influence of economic factors, the entire 
architecture of the future will be directed 
toward a more truthful style. All super- 

continued on p. 100 
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Sikorsky Aircraft’s 
“Plant of the Year” 





architectural! 


FORUM / November 1956 


This spacious new helicopter plant recently built 
by Sikorsky Aircraft, division of United 

Aircraft Corporation in Stratford, Conn., covers 
nearly 18 acres and can easily be expanded 

to meet future production needs. A model plant in 
every respect, it has been cited by Factory 
Management & Maintenance as one of the top ten 
in the nation for 1956. 


One of the requirements for this outstanding 
Sikorsky plant was an electrical system of the 
highest quality. That’s why Phelps Dodge building 
wire and cable were installed. 


On every wiring job where top-quality performance, 
expert workmanship and experienced “‘know-how” 
are called for, it pays to rely on Phelps Dodge 

and your Phelps Dodge distributor! 





SALES OFFICES: Atlanta, Birmingham, Ala., Boston, Buffalo, Charlotte, Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleve- 
land, Dallas, Detroit, Fort Wayne, Greensboro, N. C., Houston, Jacksonville, Kansas City, Mo., Lor 
Angeles, Milwaukee, Minneapolis, New Orleans, New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Portland, Ore., 
Richmond, Rochester, N. Y., San Francisco, St. Lovis, Seattle, Washington, D. C. 
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Movable louvers of Alcoa” Aluminum 


automatically control sunrays on 


I AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR THE 


| 


| ADVANCEMENT OF SCIENCE BUILDING 


| 


Washington, D. C. 


Louvers electrically operated and clock controlled 
to follow the movement of the sun are the latest 
refinement in sun control for monumental build- 
ings. Appropriately enough, this newest technique 
is applied to the handsome new headquarters for 
the American Association for the Advancement 
of Science in Washington, D. C. 

The architects selected this sun-control method 
because Washington is situated in a warm, sunny 
climate. The positioning of the sunshades was 
based on a report prepared by Olgyay & Olgyay, 
of Princeton, N. J., consultants in climatology. 
Engineering studies indicated that a considerable 
reduction could be made both in the original cost 
and the operation of air-conditioning equipment. 
In addition, employees benefit by increased com- 
fort and improved lighting conditions. 

Three sides of the structure employ the alumi- 
num louvers. They are not necessary for the 
shaded north side. 

Alcoa Aluminum was chosen as the material 
for this louver system because of its light weight, 
ability to reflect sun’s rays, natural resistance to 
corrosion and weathering, beauty of appearance 
and minimum maintenance requirements. These 
advantages resulted in many other applications 
throughout this recently completed structure. 


WE CHOSE 


ALCOA © 
ALUAAIN U AA 
MILL PRODUCTS 


THE ALCOA HOUR—Television’s Finest Live Drama 
Alternate Sunday Evenings 


Your Guide 
to the Best in 
Aluminum Value 
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Architectural consultants on Alcoa’s field staff 
worked closely with the building architects and 
aluminum fabricators in the preparation of the 
specifications for alioys and finishes. These serv- 
ices are available to any architect or construction 
engineer. When you are planning new construc- 
tion, aluminum might well be the answer to 
knotty material problems. You can find out easily 
with no obligation just by phoning your nearest 
Alcoa sales office. Or write: Aluminum Company 
of America, 1887-L Alcoa Bldg., Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 





























THIS LOUVER SYSTEM provides a striking architectural de- 
sign that enhances the over-all appearance of the building. 
Other Alcoa Aluminum applications include windows, 
window surrounds, aluminum entrances, lobby doors, 
elevator surrounds and railings. All aluminum applica- 
tions are natural Alumilite® finish, except for the 18” deep 
window surrounds, which are Architectural Gray 2020. 


ARCHITECT—Faulkner, Kingsbury & Stenhouse, A.I.A., 
Washington, D. C. 

GENERAL CONTRACTOR— William P. Lipscomb Co., Inc., 
Washington, D. C. 

ALUMINUM SUBCONTRACTORS—Universal Corp., Dallas, 

Texas. Metal glass facades, accessories and solar devices. 


A. F. Jorss Iron Works, Inc., Arlington, Va. Miscellaneous 
architectural metal, including aluminum entrances, lobby 
doors, elevator surrounds, railings. 
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fluous decoration and all sculptural] char- 
acteristics will be abandoned. 

This new direction which tomorrow’s 
architecture must inevitably take (unless 
all the fundamental technical aspects of 
our new culture should suddenly be revyo- 
lutionized) will not lead us necessarily to 
cold and standard architectural expres- 
sions. First of all, the structural forms of 
great works are in themselves rich and 
beautiful. Moreover, entire fields of archi- 
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a tecture will always be free from the cold 

TiathilacMeldelicietiel: y specifying Wascolite prefabricated units . : 

jain fire protection as well as daylighting, by specifying Wascolite prefabricated u and purely technical requirements of struc- 
; for your; schools. turalism. For example, the solution of 
| Wascolite Skydomes — for balanced daylighting of classrooms. urbanistic problems in the residential 


sections of our cities can still be quite free 
and may express in the serene joy of their 
green areas the needs for romanticism 
Only Wa ffers a complete line of daylighting units plus fire protection, ventilation and poetry which, I hope, will still be felt 
ee ed — by future generations. 

° The change-over from the traditional 
Only Wasco offers fire venting engineering service. Write for Nanielaaat-helelam-ialemer-he-l ieee constructional themes and their solutions 
to those of today has been too fast and has 
taken place during an interval of time 
shorter than the professional life of a 
designer. The substance of the new struc- 
tural and architectural possibilities did not 
have time to mature and to become deeply 
understood. Hence, the new solutions 
reveal the absence of a deep conviction 
and, because of this, are often inexpres- 
sive and anti-architectural. We must 
denounce the danger of an academic struc- 
turalism which may be even more damnable 
than the old academic decorativism. 


Wascolite Pyrodomes — for daylighting plus automatic fire protection, in these 
| areas: over stairways, auditoriums, corridors and laboratories. 
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The answer lies in the preparation of 
the designer and in his understanding of 
the statical problem. Therefore the prob- 
lem is essentially an educational one and 
must be solved by the faculties of archi- 
tecture. 


eT 


= ee ea 


One of the worst mistakes we can make 
is to assume that the architect may get by 
with a knowledge of structures which is 
inferior to the knowledge of a structural 
engineer. To be able to invent and pro- 
portion even approximately the new and 
grandiose structural schemes required by 
the architectural themes of today, the 
architect must have an understanding of 
structural concepts so deep and well inte- 
grated as to transform these concepts— 
originally based on physical premises, 
mathematical theorems and experimental 
data—into a unique synthesis and into an 
intuitive and spontaneous sensibility. 
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A complex structure cannot be designed 
starting from the formulas and mathemat- 
ical developments of the theory of struc- 
tures. These formulas and developments 
will become necessary during the second 
phase of design in order to proportion the 
elements of the structure. It is the capac- 
ity to feel a structure in an intuitive way, 
as one feels a ratio of volumes or a color 
relation, which represents the indispen- 
sable basis for structural design. 


i} | se el ere) | ad 2 0) ©) CO § [om A serious structural training of the new 





architect is fundamental for the develop- 
Bay State Road, Cambridge 38, Mass. 


ment of the architecture of tomorrow. 
iF ' WASCO CHEMICAL (CANADA), LTD., TORONTO, CANADA 








why it pays to specify 


the new type of masonry reinforcement that 
gives greater value at lower cost 


The effectiveness of Key-Wall has been clearly demonstrated by tests 
at the Research Foundation, University of Toledo. 

It’s being specified and used by leading architects and builders 
today. It will offer you advantages on any jobs you build. 

Key-Wall is made for the following wall thicknesses: 4”, 6”, 
8”, 10” and 12”. 


@ Reduces shrinkage cracks : e@ Improves mortar joint because 
multi-directional reinforcement 
holds mortar in place; gives bet- 
@ It's galvanized to prevent rusting ter bond 

... Gssures maximum bond Masons welcome it, because it's 
easy to handle; easy to cut and 
@ Lap joints give continuous rein- fit; doesn't interfere with joint 

forcement thickness 


@ Does not interfere with bedding You save on material cost, as 
of units well as labor cost 


e Adds effective lateral strength 


FREE--SAMPLE AND TEST REPORT 


KEYSTONE STEEL & WIRE COMPANY 
PEORIA 7, ILL. 


Please send me free sample and copy of Key-Wall masonry report made 
by the Research Foundation, University of Toledo. 


Name 





Firm 





Street 





City 
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. . . the only all mineral, acoustical tile 
which is attractively colored — throughout. 


Available in bright white, too! 


Kilnoise mineral acoustical tiles feature 
outstanding beauty, maximum noise absorption, 


high light reflectivity and dimensional 


(Totally unaffected in tests of 17 days — 


100% humidity — 110° F.). 


No heavy fissures . . . no drilled holes . 
Kilnoise ceiling tiles have a soft swirl pattern 
which enhances any room. Easy to install by 


all methods, Kilnoise tiles are also 
pre-primed for positive adhesion. 


104 


mineral acoustica 


When you're considering 
mineral tiles, ask your 
applicator for a Kilnoise quotation. 
You'll be pleasantly surprised! 









in white 
and eight soft 


decorator’s colors 





stability 


Write for descriptive booklet 39-B. 


NEW ENGLAND LIME COMPANY 


Adams, Massachusetts 
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A century of building at one leap: Mine Workers’ hospital in the Kentucky mountains 


HOSPITALS Pioneering chain of ten UMW hospitals (above and p. 108) 


Unstacked nursing floors for economy (p. 118) 
Esthetic dividends of the horizontal hospital (p. 120) 
A new pinwheel plan to outfox geometry (p. 123) | A} 
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Into an area so deprived that the town water supply 


is sometimes one pipe and a puddle, 
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anak 


John L. Lewis’ United Mine Workers have built a hospital chain 


that sets some new highs in hospital design 


and regional medical planning 


PHOTOS : PAUL SCHUTZER-—-LIFE 


OWNER: 
Miners Memorial Hospital Association 


(F. D. Mott, M.D., medical adminis- 
trator, John Newdorp, M.D., deputy 
medical administrator) 


FINANCED BY: United Mine Workers’ 
Welfare & Retirement Fund 


(Josephine Roche, director, Warren 
F. Draper, M.D., executive medical 
officer) 


ARCHITECTS 


Isadore & Zachary Rosenfield 
Sherlock, Smith & Adams 


Office of York & Sawyer: 
Architects Kiff, Colean, Voss & Soudé 


HOSPITAL CONSULTANT: E. Todd Wheelet 


GENERAL CONTRACTOR: 


J. A. Jones Construction Co. 


Their consultants—Rosenfield: General En- 
gineering Assoc., structural; John D. Dil- 
lon, mechanical & electrical. Sherlock, 
Smith & Adams: James A. Evans, me 
chanical; J. L. Phillips, electrical; Charles 
I. Sayles, kitchen; Lawrence Halprin, land- 
scaping. York & Sawyer: Di Stasio & Van 
Buren and Froehling & Robertson, struc- 
tural; Krey & Hunt, mechanical; Howard 
K. Bell Assoc., water & sewage. 
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Seldom do planners of any sort get a chance to build 
from scratch on a regional scale. 

The planners of this chain of ten hospitals in the 
mountains of Kentucky, West Virginia and Virginia 
had that once-in-a-lifetime chance because this stretch 
of remote and tumbled country, pocked with pathetic 
mining hamlets, was almost a medical wasteland. Of 
what hospitals there were, many (now closed) were 
dirty, dismal, evil holes into which the UMW Welfare 
Fund was dribbling its money in a frustrating attempt 
to get good medical care for its beneficiaries. 

So well did the planners use the chance for a fresh, 
rational start that this 250-mi. (by road) stretch of 
mountains now has ten hospitals which individually are 
proud demonstrations of hospital design, and as a group 
of coordinated central and satellite hospitals are unex- 
ampled. One test of pioneer planning is the kind of 
personnel it can attract to carry on. Staff for these 
hospitals has come from top-notch professional posi- 
tions throughout the US, many from university teach- 
ing hospitals. So research-minded are they that there 
is already pressure to enlarge the laboratories. 

Full plans for these ten hospitals were previewed 
three years ago (AF, Aug., Sept. & Nov. 53). Between 
that presentation, and construction, came a cost crisis. 
The way that crisis was handled is one of the most in- 
structive aspects of the projects. 

These hospitals and their associated staff housing 
and schools of nursing did not go out for bid in the 
usual way. Instead a general contractor was picked 
in the planning stage to work with client, architects 
and consultant as part of the planning team. This also 
permitted construction on the first buildings to start 
before designs of the last were complete. The job was 
full of cost imponderables, exhorbitances and oddities, 
inherent in its location. For instance, there was the 
outlandish cost of site development in areas with no 
Sewage systems or other utilities to tie into; the hard- 
to-calculate cost of labor where most skilled workmen 
had to be moved in and many helpers had to be trained 
from recruits who had never watched bricks laid or 
seen a carpenter’s power tool. (On this last point, the 
client was determined that these mining mountaineers 
should feel the hospitals were theirs; in tangible terms 
this meant people from the area working on them, and 
later in them.) Transportation costs were high. Archi- 
tects York & Sawyer, working simultaneously on a 
hospital in Knoxville and on four hospitals in the moun- 
tain chain, calculated the construction cost differential 
was 30%, a point to keep in mind when looking at the 
cost figures overleaf. 
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UMW’S CHAIN OF TEN HOSPITALS 


One black day, as these and other imponderables be- 
gan to become ponderable, the probable bill was toted 
up. It was a staggering $34 million against a budget of 
$27 million, and this in the red-ink year of 54 when 
coal production—and therefore the 40¢-per-ton welfare 
fund—hit bottom. 

Staff housing (with some foundations already poured) 
took a drastic cut. The central manufacturing and 
processing center for the chain and its fleet of trailer- 
trucks was postponed. But even so, almost $4 million 
had to be cut from the hospitals themselves, and they 
were far from extravagantly designed. Every sub- 
traction was a pang, so two basic criteria were leid 
down: 1) what would the effect of this cut be on patient 
care? 2) Can the decision be reversed eventually if 
operating costs or personnel factors indicate? 

Thus, no beds were omitted, but the entrance cano- 
pies and landscaping went, the parking lots got gravel 
instead of paving. The top-grade nurse-patient com- 
munication system remained, but the public areas lost 
their floor coverings, are sealed concrete. The air con- 
ditioning was cut back except for special areas, but the 
costly surgical and medical equipment remained. The 
food conveyor system stayed in the big hospitals, but 
the small ones cut back to dumb waiters. 

Many items sacrificed are highly desirable for appear- 
ance or maintenance because these cuts had to go far 
beyond “fat,” but not a single cut was made in hospital 
space, beds or vital workings. It was a remarkable job 
on the part of architects, client and contractors of 
keeping the hard sacrifices always in perspective against 
the end purpose. In the end, the trimming went a little 
below budget, so one cut—sunshades on south windows 
—is now being restored. 

All this brings up the question of whether it was wise 
to select a contractor on a cost-plus-fee basis and start 
building before the full cost story was known, or wheth- 
er it would have been better to wind up the entire 
design job, then send the whole works out for bid. The 
contractor, says the client, worked nobly to save money 
from beginning to end. Undoubtedly, if the normal bid 
system had been used, the sums spent on aborted hous- 
ing starts (later cut) would have been saved. But these 
were a relatively small part of total cost, and against 
this must be balanced the saving of a year in time. It 
is hard to put an economic value on that. These hospitals 
are called Miners Memorial Hospitals because they are 
dedicated to the memory of miners who lived and died 
in these hills without proper medical care. Who can say 
what another year is worth in those terms? It is an- 
other enormous imponderable. 
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Williamson by Architects York & Sawye) 
is central hospital with three satellites, 
also serves as central point of whole chain 


Harlan by Architects Sherlock, Smith & 
Adams is central hospital for four satel- 
lites, forming largest group in chain. 
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Beckley by Architects Rosenfield is a 
major hospital without satellites. Fore- 
ground wall is practical nursing school. 


Whitesburg by Sherlock, Smith & Adams 
is a satellite hospital. This is a square 
building (see also frontispiece). 








UMW’s 250-mi. string of ten hospitals is the first big regional coordinated chain 


For almost 20 years, US public health 
experts have advocated coordinated hos- 
pital groups. This is the first large and 
thorough-going example to date. The 
chain has three central base hospitals, 
two of them with satellite hospitals 
(see table). Central hospitals provide 
specialized staff and equipment for the 
satellite hospitals and take cases refer- 
red from satellite units along with their 
own local cases. The three central hos- 
pitals interchange highly specialized 
services. Harlan has facilities for a 
registered nurses’ training school, Beck- 
ley and Williamson have already active 
practical nursing schools. All ten 
hospitals draw on graduates. All ten 
administrators meet regularly at Wil- 
liamson to smooth co-ordination and 
learn from each other. Personnel re- 
cruiting, purchasing and accounting 
are all handled centrally. The building 
shell for central laundry, sterilizing and 
manufacturing pharmacy at Williamson 
Was erected but has not yet been 
equipped because of cutbacks. 


WS — 


Wise by Architects Sherlock, Smith & 
Adams is among smallest hospitals. All 
are expandable, this one by 125%. 
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hospital 


BECKLEY, W. VA. 
WILLIAMSON, W. VA. 


Man, W. Va. 
McDowell, Ky. 
Pikeville, Ky. 


HARLAN, KY. 


Whitesburg, Ky. 
Hazard, Ky. 
Middlesboro, Ky. 
Wise, Va. 


beds 


207 


79 
62 





cost* 


$2,501,908 
2,066,374 
1,372,370 
1,174,855 
1,151,339 
2,500,806 
1,565,197 
1,558,685 
1,414,497 
1,187,394 


* Including group I equipment but excluding fees 


sq. ft. 


120,070 
90,816 
55,498 
42,055 
41,740 

133,496 
70,211 
62,356 
61,100 


46,696 


sq. ft. cost 


$20.84 
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Main lobby has information and appoint- 
ment desks and sound-treated registration 
booths opposite entrance. Shoulder-high 
sereen at far rear separates emergency 
vestibule from lobby. 


Outpatient waiting and control desks are 
farther up the lobby; screen at rear of 
this photo is in right foreground of main 
lobby photo. For patients, relationships 
could not be simpler. 
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Twin entrances at Harlan are for emer- 
gency and general traffic. Fluted concrete 
UMW’s entrances are easy to find, unconfusing inside canopy to have covered both entrances was 
a cost sacrifice. Notched second floor has 
cafeteria and kitchen. 
Many a miserable would-be hospital 
patient has spent what seemed an eter- 
nity finding a back-door outpatient or 
emergency entrance. There will be no 
such trouble with these hospitals. The 
program specified that emergency en- 
trance must adjoin the main entrance 
and outpatient circulation must con- 
nect with main lobby. In most of the 
ten hospitals this was achieved and so 
well that it ceases to look like the com- 
plex planning problem it actually is. 
At Harlan, the example shown, main 
and emergency entrances are side by 
side, separated on the interior. Outpa- 
tient controls are in direct line with the 
main lobby.. Scheme keeps the emer- 
gency entrance always manned, simpli- 
fies all circulation control. 














Supply carts serve as storage in utility 
rooms, shown here at Whitesburg hospital. 
System depends on carefully worked out 
detail anticipating needs. Unused and 
soiled supplies return to dispatcher. 
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UMW’s supplies all move from one dispatcher 


and most shelving is on wheels 


The central dispatching system and the 
cabinets-on-wheels of these hospitals 
are already being copied elsewhere be- 
cause of speedy service, control of 
or emer- supply levels and elimination of requisi- 
concrete tion red tape. All supplies other than 
1ces was food and drugs come from a single dis- stores. A clean utility room gets a house- 
loor has patch office which stores and issues keeping cart for each 20 patients; also 
everything. Service departments simply sterile, nonsterile, solution and miscellane- 

prepare materials, have no issue re- ous carts. Soiled utility gets empties. 
sponsibilities. 

Routine supplies go out to consumer 
departments on wheeled enameled steel 
carts, which remain in the department 
as supply cabinets until depleted, then 
are wheeled away with whatever re- 
mains in them and replaced. Although 
all needs are anticipated as far as pos- 
sible, an intercom and dumb waiter 
between nursing stations and dis- 
patcher take care of occasional special 
requests. The system, which was a con- 
cept of -Hospital Consultant Gordon 
A. Friesen, is reported to work splen- 
didly, particularly in the larger hospi- 
tals. In the smallest, a 24-hour dis- 
patcher service is not necessary, which 
means moving the ice-making machine 
from that area to the kitchen. 


Dispatcher (below) loads carts at central 
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Double-sized station at Beckley serves 
floor of 70 beds, can operate alternatively 
as two 35-bed stations. Glass-fronted util- 


ity suite faces station. 
PpHotos: (asovE) PaUL scHUTZzER—Lire; (oTHERS) ALEXANDRE CEORCES 





UMW’s nursing stations are well-knit floor headquarters 


Head nursing station at square Whitesburg There is nothing makeshift about these 
hospital (plan, p. 113) takes whole 54-bed floor nursing stations. They are designed 
at night. Three team substations (photo, left) with the full understanding that a 


operate by day. nurse’s station is also the nursing floor 
headquarters of doctors and interns, 
and they therefore provide for doctors’ 
charting and dictation too, and for a 
close relationship to floor treatment, 
examining and consulting rooms. 

The consulting room also serves as a 
conference room for the chief of service 
with house staff, and as an informal 
training and conference facility for 
nursing teams. It earns its space. 

At the desk, a medical clerk handles 
much of the paperwork routine, and the 
supply system described on the preced- 
ing page cuts down paperwork for 
everybody. 
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Cafeterias in all ten hospitals serve 
visitors, outpatients and public as* well as 
staff. Facility like this is incredible to 
people accustomed to old hospitals in area. 
Photo shows Beckley cafeteria. 


UMW’s central hospitals move patient meals by conveyor 


Vertical conveyor (right) carries trays 
to floors where nurses, maids and aides dis- 
pense them. Down conveyor carries soiled 
trays to garbage and dish-wash. Smaller 
hospitals use similar system with dumb 
waiters instead of conveyors. 


The food conveyor system installed in 
the three big hospitals is a huge suc- 
cess. Here is how it works: menus, 
with choices checked by patients, are 
collected on each floor, sent by pneu- 
matic tube to the dietician’s office, 
checked there and turned over to the 
kitchen. On either side of a horizontal 
conveyor in the kitchen, the foods for 
the day and their servers are lined up. 
An empty tray is placed on the con- 
veyor, the menu placed on the tray, and 
the order filled as the tray moves along. 
At the end of the line, the trays shunt 
into a vertical conveyor which carries 
them upward to nursing floors. A sig- 
nal at the nurses’ station reports the 
trays are on their way and thereupon 
the floor staff turns to, speeding them 
to patients. One floor after another is 
supplied, with only a few minutes elaps- 
ing from serving to eating. In 26 
minutes from the time the first empty 
tray is placed on the conveyor, the last 
of 160 patients has received his food. 
These results, taken from actual opera- 
tion, demand good personnel organiza- 
tion, as well as good equipment. Only 
flaw: serving counters (photo, left) are 
a little too wide for comfort. 
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Operating rooms divide into stationary 
and mobile areas. Cabinet at left in photo 
(stationary side) has X-ray illuminator, 
suction apparatus, solutions, transformer. 


UMW’s surgical suites are full of ingenious details 


Here is an operating suite plan (Beck- 
ley hospital) with a recovery room 
which is a model of what such a facility 
should be. It is under surveillance by 
the anesthesiologist, who gets the ample 
office he needs. It is also under con- 
stant check and control from the sur- 
gery nurses’ station. Photo is taken 
from nurses’ control point with recov- 
ery room to left, office to right. 

All ten hospitals use the operating 
room plan which sorts the personnel 
and equipment that are stationary dur- 
ing an operation from those that move. 




















UMW’s rehabilitation facilities are geared to a tough job 


Accidents—bad accidents—are all too 
familiar in the mine fields, and most 
careful attention was given in these hos- 
pitals to physical rehabilitation. This 
photo taken at Beckley shows a corner 
of the exercise room. Adjoining it is 
equipment for patients learning to walk 
again, curtained booths for treatment, 
and a hydrotherapy room. One of the 
excellent features of the Beckley suite 
is the access to outdoors from this area, 
with its opportunity for outdoor exer- 
cise and gymnastics. 
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UMW’s room sizes were determined by need, not ability to pay 


These hospitals run counter to the re- 
cent trend of making most patient 
rooms two-bed, with a few one-bed. In 
these hospitals about 20% of the beds 
are in single rooms, a figure arrived at 
by analysis of cases requiring privacy 
or isolation for medical reasons. For 
the remainder, flexibility of two-bed 
rooms was weighed against ease of 


nursing, step savings and space savings 
of larger rooms, and four- and six-bed 
wards were chosen. Also recognized 
was the often overlooked fact that there 
is actually no such thing as “semi- 
privacy,” the euphemism tacked to two- 


bed rooms; either a room is private or 


it is not. All hospitals use same steel 
wall units. Photos are from Beckley. 


UMW’s nursing floors have ample dayrooms 


In line with progressive modern prac- 
tice, visiting times at these hospitals 
are almost all day instead of during a 
few intervals. Dayrooms are much used 
for visiting with patients, as well as by 
patients alone. The balconied room 


Photographed at Beckley is glazed on 
two sides and along with a glass stair 
tower it stands outside the wing’s brick 
“end wall.” 
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This hospital unstacks its top six stories and spreads them on the ground 


LOW-COST WINGS 


FOR HIGH-POWERED CORE 


This 250-bed general hospital, now un- 
der construction, is an outgrowth of a 
Canadian Ministry of Health analysis 
of hospital illness. Contrary to the com- 
mon assumption that most hospital pa- 
tients in these days of antibiotics and 
early ambulation are acutely ill, the 
analysis showed a high proportion of 
general hospital beds occupied by the 
convalescent, the chronic and the non- 
acute, including normal maternity. So 
in this hospital, only a 50-bed acute 
nursing unit is tied vertically to the 
high-powered treatment core. All other 
classifications of patients go into one- 
story wings with longer horizontal con- 
nections to the core. And because more 
than half the hospital area thus con- 
sists of single-story, basementless, ele- 
vatorless, bearing-wall construction, 
cost including Group I equipment is a 
phenomenally low $2,735,000; $17.45 
per sq. ft. 

Actually, because horizontal travel 
consumes so much less time than verti- 
cal travel in the usual hospital, the pa- 
tients in these horizontal wings are 
more closely tied—in time—to the cen- 
tral core than they would be stacked 
up above it. 





The main planning problem was to 
place processing and supply depart- 
ments to service both the vertical and 
the horizontal portions. This was 
solved by placing services under the 
central core, as in many hospitals, and 
then running alongside it a wide serv- 
ice corridor to the outlying wings. 

The diagram at left shows schemes 
considered by the architects for the 
one-story wings. In the top scheme, 
corridors were too long, nursing sta- 
tions too far from visitors’ entrance, 
courts unpleasantly long, and walking 
distance between points marked “x” 
outlandish. 

Shortening the units by means of a 
double-corridor nursing-services  ar- 
rangement, as in the middle scheme, 
was also unsatisfactory because it left 
wasteful, unused central space and nar- 
rowed the courts too much. 

In the final scheme, which overcame 
these problems, the units were bent 
and carried across the court, with nurs- 
ing services put at the angle. The 
scheme is also more flexible because the 
four-bed rooms in the transverse blocks 
can be shifted between one nursing 
service and the next as needs vary. 
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Nursing stations in one-story wings are 
strategically placed at corridor intersec- 
tions; each station serves about 65 beds 
in one-, two- and four-bed rooms. Unit at 
far right on key plan is maternity, with 
nurseries and delivery suite enclosing 
adjoining court. Next wings are medical- 
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FRANK LOTZ MILLER 


Thanks to a logical floor plan, this hospital looks as well as it works 


AN ARGUMENT FOR THE ONE-STORY HOSPITAL 


Savings in cost and in travel time are 
two main reasons why the horizontal 
hospital is now finding great favor. But 
there is still another argument for the 
horizontal plan: because of the growth 
in size and complexity of hospital medi- 
cal cores, and because the number of 
beds which can be handled efficiently 
under one supervisor has increased, all 
but the largest hospitals now have a 
relatively small proportion of plant in 
repetitive elements. Vertical schemes 
are apt to force a specious repetition 
of form, but horizontal schemes can 
release the elements of the plan to be 
themselves. 

This 50-bed community general hos- 
pital is a splendid illustration of the 
functional and visual clarity the hori- 
zontal hospital can attain in skilled 
hands. The plan looks clear, with its 
three blocks and their central links, 
because function is so clearly analyzed. 
Services are separated out in one block, 
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and joined by a short corridor to the 
principal “consumer block,” the nursing 
wing. On the other side, the nursing 
wing links to a diagnostic core, which 
in turn links to the surgery-delivery 
and administrative block. One control 
point gives supervision of the main 
waiting room, the ambulance entrance 
and outpatient traffic. The two-corridor 
diagnostic link, admirably situated for 
both inpatients and outpatients, sepa- 
rates public from staff circulation. The 
nursing administrator controls both the 
nursing wing and the medical core 
traffic originating there. 

This hospital also has an unusual 
solution to the problem of the nursing 
wing window. Every room opens out 
visually to the lawn with a wall-to-wall 
expanse of glass 9’ high. Each patient 
controls ventilation with crank-operated 
glass jalousies, and controls sun or 
glare with adjustable vertical louvers. 
If the patient wants darkness or com- 


plete privacy, he can close the louvers 
completely. The architects report that 
this feature, eliminating draperies and 
blinds, has considerably lowered nurs- 
ing-wing housekeeping costs. 

The entire building is raised above 
ground with continuous grade beams, 
on spread footings, supporting the 
raised structural slab. Framing is fire- 
proofed steel with lightweight concrete 
roof slab on steel decking. Construction 
cost, excluding fees but including Group 
I equipment, was $551,872.11 or $20.06 
per sq. ft. This is a very creditable 
figure for a small hospital with high- 
quality mechanical equipment and con- 
struction and good, low-maintenance 


finishes. It is another demonstration of 
the considerable space and cost savings 
permitted by the horizontal hospital. 
Elevating the floor slab also cut grading 
and foundation costs. Federal financing 
aid was given through the Hill-Burton 
hospital construction program. 
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Service block at rear of hospital (left, 
above) isolates noise and bustle of laundry, 
kitchen and unloading but keeps these 
elements conveniently close to nursing wing. 
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Nursing wing (right, above) has exterior 
louvers of aluminum with baked enamel 
finish. From inside room, patient controls 
louvers, also glass jalousies. Jalousics can 
be left open during rain, important comfort 
feature in Louisiana climate. 


Nurses’ substations (right) are located 
in double-corridor core, one for each end 
of 25-bed wing. (Supervisor’s station is at 
center of wing.) This part of the hospital 
—the attenuated nursing service core— 
runs into some of the troubles with geome- 
try discussed on the opposite page. 


Planted entrance (left), screened from 
nursing wing by brick wall, is attractive 
introduction to hospital, and the spacious, 
cool-looking waiting room (below) is no 
letdown. Panels, set in aluminum, are 
brick, glass and cement plaster. 
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HOSPITALS 


A scheme for freeing the double-corridor plan from the tyranny of geometry 


THE PINWHEEL NURSING FLOOR 


The idea behind the double corridor 
nursing unit—as worked out by Hospi- 
tal Consultant Charles F. Neergaard 15 
years ago—is simple: group the serv- 
ices into a compact, central core; save 
steps, save perimeter. 





Slow to catch on for a decade, double 
corridors are the fashion now. But as 
Architect Isadore Rosenfield points out: 
“The form produced by the principle 
has been confused with the principle 
itself.” As number of beds per unit has 
increased, double corridor schemes have 
tended to lengthen out, like the one 
shown on p. 120. Elongation negates 
advantages of the chunk core. 

Countering this difficulty are numer- 
ous recent schemes for round, semi- 
circular, square and almost-square 
floors, with bedrooms surrounding core. 
Square scheme may be seen on p. 113. 

Pondering a hospital addition on a 
tight city site in Worcester, Mass., 
the architects were struck by the dis- 
advantages of any inflexible geometri- 
cal relationship between core and 
perimeter. “A small core generates a 
short perimeter, hence few rooms; a 
large core generates more rooms. Or 
putting it conversely, a lot of rooms 
generate a big core,” says Isadore 
Rosenfield. “But in real life the num- 
ber of beds per floor often has little to 
do with the nature of the core services.” 

To break this impasse, the Rosen- 
fields devised the pinwheel plan: 
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Each of the four groups of rooms can 
extend a reasonable distance beyond 
the central rectangle. 

For the Worcester pinwheel, a rela- 
tively heavy core was wanted. Note 
convenience and space economy of its 
internal relationships. This is a mark 
of the good chunk core. Note also the 
fine feature of nurses’ lockers and 
lounge on nursing floor, and the day- 


rooms which have blossomed forth as 
open lounges. 
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ADDITION TO WORCESTER CITY HOSPITAL, Worcester, Mass. 


ARCHITECTS: Isadore & Zachary Rosenfield and E. Todd Wheeler 
CONSULTANT: Albert W. Snoke, M.D. 
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TWO NEW SHAPES IN CONCRETE 


An immense teacup arena and a limpet shell restaurant 

















1. Giant-size teacup grows upward and outward to form columnless stadium 





This sensational design for a stadium 
to seat 99,000 has eliminated all the 
usual vertical supporting members. 
Conceived six years ago (AF, Dec. 50), 
and now perfected in design, the great 
cup has a series of tension rings ar- 
ranged in concentric circles expanding 
outward from the playing area. Wind- 
ing up to the stepped seats are exterior 
ramps suspended from the frame. 
Space underneath almost up to the 
basic circle is freed for parking and 
circulatory use. 

Structure of the bowl—whose outer 
edge would overhang 150’ clear with- 
out vertical support—would be big re- 
inforced concrete spokes opening petal- 
like, resting on the tension rings and © 
supporting precast seats. The designers 
envision a roof of shell concrete bar- 
rels, tapering toward the center. It 
could be built in stages, each tension 
ring marking a logical point to pause 
in construction until more capacity was 
needed. 

In basic theory this structure re- 
sembles a dome turned upside down, 
reinforced in the same general way 
Brunelleschi in 1420 reinforced the 
dome of St. Maria del Fiore in Flo- 
rence. Brunelleschi used an iron chain 
to take ring tension; Paul Weidlinger 
and Mario Salvadori, engineers for this 
design, would use steel rings encased 
in concrete, running all the way around 
the stadium. The highest, up on the 
lip under the multivaulted roof, would 
be more than 2,000’ around and have 
70 sq. in. of steel in section. 

Still awaiting a client, the design 
was shown recently in the Atlas Co. 
consumer magazine advertisements. 

















ARCHITECTS: Raymond & Rado 
ENGINEERS : 
Paul Weidlinger and Mario Salvadori 
RECREATIONAL PLANNER: 
F. Ellwood Allen Organization 








ARCHITECTS: Toro-Ferrer 


CONSULTING ARCHITECT: Charles H. Warner Jr. 
STRUCTURAL CONSULTANTS: Paul Weidlinger and Mario Salvadori 


Foundation Engineering Co. 
MECHANICAL CONSULTANTS: Zumwalt & Vinther 


2. Man-made seashell roofs supper club beside the sea in Puerto Rico 


The supper club of the new LaConcha 
Resort Hotel, now abuilding on the 
booming beachside in San Juan, is not 
an exact replica of any sea shell, but 
there is no doubt that it will look like 
one, turned upside down, sitting in shal- 
low water. It is meant to. 

According to the designers, the vo- 
luted limpet shell was the general in- 
spiration for the playful roof of this 
seaside pleasure pavilion; surprising 
no one, the shell proved also to be a 
structurally feasible one organically, in 
the newly fluid approach of US engin- 
eers to concrete shell construction. 
Shaped like a shell, the concrete gathers 
strength. 

Featured as one of the parade of 
imaginative designs in the Atlas Co.’s 
series of consumer advertisements, the 
roof will jut from the side of the par- 
ent hotel in a cantilevered pool over- 
looking the natural beach (see section) ; 
it is placed so that the edge of the 
hung pool will merge into the seascape, 


in the view of people inside the supper 
club (the pool will be floored and edged 
with old blue tile to help gain this ef- 
fect). Under the supper club, and its 
pool, is a big space for mechanical 
equipment of the hotel, principally air 
conditioning. 

The big concrete hood will vary from 
a thinness of less than 3” to a thick- 
ness of 8” (at the base of the volutes). 
Inside, it will be sprayed with acous- 
tical absorbent to unfocus the reverber- 
ations of the dance orchestra. The 
man-made shell will vary frem its or- 
ganic ancestor in that its volutes will 
be much bigger, so that areas of glass 
can be inserted. These floor-to-ceiling 
windows will have to accommodate con- 
siderable expansion in the shell. Slip- 
joints will make the accommodation, 
permitting a rise and fall of 1%” at 
the crown of the volutes. In construc- 
tion the concrete may either be sprayed 
on the placed reinforcing, or poured 
very dry on bent plywood forms. 





Entry to shell supper club from hotel will 
be over two walkways (see plan, right) 
rather than the single bridge shown in the 
model photograph. 











Section shows how shell will sit in pool} 
above utility space for hotel. Cantilevered 
out over beach, pool will be lined with blue 
tile, and sight lines will project its edge} 
out over ocean from inside shell. 


View from above shows shell’s generally) 
oval shape. The character of the reinforé 
ing of the supporting volutes is shown 

the top left of the plan (right, above} 
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All across the country, more and more people 
are waking up to the fact that their cities are 
in trouble, and that it is up to them to do 
something about it. But what? Here is what 
some hard-headed businessmen, profes- 
sionals, and good citizens have done, each 
contributing his special talents and re- 
sources to the common problem 


—by OGDEN TANNER 
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WHO DOES WHAT 
IN URBAN RENEWAL 


By now most Americans know that their cities need 
help. More and more people realize that slums are 
dangerous cancers affecting everyone, and that a 
crowded, decaying downtown somehow must be reshaped 
on new and better principles. But few know how to go 
about it—what practical moves each individual in the 
community can make to get the vital process moving. 

If there is a lesson than can be drawn from the hun- 
dreds of examples of redevelopment across the country, 
it is this: broad-scale renewal of real consequence can 
never get off the ground unless it 1) gets strong, work- 
ing support from the city’s business leaders, and 2) 
gains wide understanding and help through the city’s 
communications network—its newspapers, associations, 
clubs, churches and neighborhood groups right down to 
the store-owner, the home-owner, the voter. A city plan- 
ner, or a mayor, or a chamber of commerce can not get 
it done alone. 

The great surge of interest in renewal in the US is 
not just a sudden coincidence of civic virtue. It is grow- 
ing out of the business facts of life in every lagging 
community: the mounting distribution costs of in- 
efficient traffic patterns, the loss of trade to the suburbs 
and to newer cities, the headaches of manufacturers, the 
bad living conditions of employees. These were the rea- 
sons behind such classic transformations at Pittsburgh’s, 
where the Mellons and other bankers and businessmen 
formed the Allegheny Conference to pitch in and clean 
up and persuade business to stay. These were the rea- 
sons behind St. Louis’ equally famous Civic Progress, 
Inc., a smaller spearhead of 21 leaders who joined with 
the mayor and patiently dramatized the issues of re 


newal for two years before letting $100 million in bonds 
be put to a vote. 


What businessmen can do 


The experience of Pittsburgh and of St. Louis and of 
Cleveland, Kansas City and other alert cities suggest 
some practical steps for any smart businessman intel- 
ested in his own future and the future of his town, large 
or small: 
> Get into the parts of government whose proper func 
tioning depends on the part-time service of responsible 
citizens: the planning commission, the zoning board of 
appeals, the housing or redevelopment authority, the 
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board of education, the board of health. 

> Publicly support those local officials who are doing a 
good job for the community. These men are often under 
attack from special interest groups, and sometimes their 
worthwhile projects are politically unpopular. Unless 
community leaders back good officials, government be- 
comes tired and timid; its projects become those which 
will bring the least amount of criticism. 

>In particular, get acquainted with the people in the 
city planning office, find out what the city looks like 
from their trained, over-all point of view, where blight 
exists and where it will strike next, what movements 
are underway or expected. Eventually, this is where 
renewal must fit into a comprehensive plan. 

>Work on Chamber of Commerce city planning com- 
mittees, use the National Chamber of Commerce’s grow- 
ing fund of advice and literature on urban renewal. 

> Help set up a citizen’s urban renewal committee that 
can enlist and coordinate the myriad organizations and 
interests of the city through a representative cross- 
section of its leaders. 

> Join with fellow businessmen in creating a revolving 
fund and a redevelopment corporation. Without these 
financial tools, renewal can never get started (see Cleve- 
land, below). 

> Pay top architects and planners to draw up rebuilding 
schemes that not only will work, but ones that are ca- 
pable of firing the public imagination. 

> Publicize to reach all elements of the community. En- 
list the thinking and support of newspapers, and of 
those trained in advertising and promotion. Do it in the 
beginning, rather than coming in later with a “story” 
and expecting it to be worthy of printing. Donate ad- 
vertising space, billboards, spot announcements on radio 
and TV. Make short, hard-hitting films on renewal and 
urge theaters and TV stations to show them as their 
contribution to the citizen effort. 

>Focus first on one outstanding issue that can unite 
the whole community and create a climate in which the 
rest of the issues can be brought up and carried out. 
In Pittsburgh, this theme was soot; in St. Louis, soot 
and blight ; in St. Louis and Chicago, rat-bitten children; 
In Cleveland, the slow and painful loss of standing 
among the first rank of US cities. Things like Los 


Angeles’ famed smog could become a useful banner 
for a broader battle. 
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> Get other citizens out to renewal exhibits and meet- 
ings. Some 90 cities are now focusing attention on big 
citizen gatherings to see a wide-screen slide and movie 
show made by LIFE magazine and now touring the 
country as a contribution to ACTION (the well-publi- 
cized American Council To Improve Our Neighborhoods, 
which is rapidly moving in its own thinking from “‘fix- 
up” to include over-all city plannng redevelopment and 
rebuilding). 

Some examples: 

In Detroit, a “Detroit Tomorrow Committee” of 100 
business and professional men is giving Mayor Cobo 
invaluable advice and support on slum clearance, civic 
center redevelopment, park programs. Businessmen 
have raised a $16 million Metropolitan Detroit Building 
Fund to finance capital improvements for 43 health, 
welfare and recreational agencies. The nonprofit Citi- 
zens Redevelopment Corp., conceived by Mortgage 
Banker Walter Gesell and other community leaders 
(including the UAW’s Walter Reuther), raised an initial 
$400,000 from industry and labor, helped a big developer 
start on 53 acres of the long-delayed Gratiot-Orleans 
clearance and rebuilding project (AF, April ’56). 

Fort Worth’s famed downtown plan by Architect 
Victor Gruen (AF, May ’56) .was commissioned by a 
utilities man, J. B. Thomas of Texas Electric Service Co., 
who was understandably concerned about the long-term 
growth of the whole area in which his power lines and 
lights were permanently built in. 

In Indianapolis, a group of downtown businessmen 








have formed the Civic Progress Assn. aimed at rehabili- ° 


tation and erection of new office buildings, a new civic 
auditorium, demolition of blighted areas, new walk-to- 
work apartments developed with private capital. 

In Cleveland, the new Garden Valley planned com- 
munity offers a close-up study of how renewal can get 
started and the roles that various business and profes- 





sional men can play. Four years ago, a Plain Dealer - 


writer assigned full time to cover urban renewal re- 
ported to his Editor Paul Bellamy that redevelopment 
would never get moving unless it had strong support 
from the City’s industry and commerce. At his sugges- 
tion, Bellamy called a meeting of prominent citizens, 
including the mayor, the Chamber of Commerce presi- 
dent and Utilities President Elmer Lindseth of Cleve- 
land Electric Illuminating Co. Lindseth proposed a 
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development committee, suggested it be headed by John 
C. Virden, then a lighting fixtures manufacturer and 
board chairman of Cleveland’s Federal Reserve Bank. 
When City Planning Director James Lister came up 
with 247 acres of industrial wasteland owned by Re- 
public Steel as the only available site for a needed 
housing project, the “Virden Committee” turned itself 
into the Cleveland Development Foundation, a nonprofit 
group of industrialists who put up a $2 million revolv- 
ing fund for this and other renewal projects. Working 
with the Chamber and with five company presidents, 
Virden campaigned to raise the money from some 100 
companies. Republic Steel’s Thomas Patton got his com- 
pany to sell the land to the Foundation at cost and fill 
in a deep gully traversing it. (The Foundation in turn 
has sold the land to the city and will get its money back 
as it is purchased by private developers and the Metro- 
politan Housing Authority.) Construction company 
President A. M. Higley donated engineering studies and 
construction advice estimated at $25,000. Lawyer Seth 
Taft worked at cost as the Foundation’s counsel, sup- 
ported by Republic’s Patton, also a lawyer. Through 
Lister the city planning department did the site plan- 
ning. Board Chairman A. A. Stambaugh of Standard 
. Oil of Ohio released his assistant, Upshur Evans, to 
become executive director of the Foundation. So con- 
cerned was Cleveland’s business community about the 
need for redevelopment all over the city that Newspaper 
Editor Louis Selzer tried to get Planner Ernest Bohn 
to run for mayor on a renewal platform. (Bohn insisted 
‘he could serve the community better in his role as 
planning and housing expert.) 

In Oakland, Calif., the Henry J. Kaiser Co. helped get 


renewal back on the track by heeding the call of an 
embryo citizens’ committee, lending the full-time ad- 
ministrative help of its vice president in charge of 
community relations. Under Norris Nash, the committee 
has coordinated the city offices concerned with renewal, 
obtained a budget for its official coordinator, got Oakland 
designated as a pilot city by the federal government 
and is now making a sample survey of a 78-block slum 
area with the help of the University of California. Nash 
sees the work of his committee as “priming the pumps 
so that private enterprise can go ahead and do the job.” 

In neighboring Vallejo, Bank of America Branch 
Manager Leon Coleman picked up an earlier redevelop- 
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ment survey, and working through Vallejo’s downtown 
association got a redevelopment agency appointed, the 
first big step toward rebuilding downtown. In nearby 
San Leandro Coleman’s opposite number, A. J. Oliveira, 
helped bring together 52 community leaders aimed at 
forming a redevelopment agency. 

Across the bay in San Francisco, Paper Manufacturer 
J. D. Zellerbach got into the fray after looking down- 
town for an office building site and finding the foot 
of Market St. almost entirely blighted. After talking 
to Mayor George Christopher, Zellerbach and Invest- 
ment Broker Charles Blyth formed a group of 11 
businessmen which has advised on the problems of a 
product market and an Embarcadero Freeway, and 
helped persuade Architects Skidmore, Owings & Merrill 
to contribute a study of freeway costs to the city fora 
nominal fee. ~ 

In East Chicago, Ind., Inland Steel, Cities Service, 
du Pont, Socony Vacuum, Standard of Indiana and 
Youngstown Sheet and Tube joined Purdue University 
in a $1 million foundation for slum clearance, neighbor- 
hood rehabilitation and conservation. 





What big companies can do 


Companies with a nation-wide interest in healthy 
communities and their buying power are adopting urban 
renewal as a major policy. Recently some 60 General 
Electric branch plant executives met in New York with 
ACTION executive vice president James Lash and his 
staff for a second workshop session to swap ideas on 
how GE could participate in the dozens of communities 
in which it is involved. 

Some of the reports: 

In Cicero, Ill. Hotpoint Executive R. H. Thomas 
heads a citizens’ action committee which has torn down 
65 shacks in various parts of town, turned a municipal! 
dump into a drive-in theater, persuaded the railroad to 
demolish 30 railroad workers’ shacks and find them 
decent housing elsewhere, organized high school students 
into block-by-block surveys to photograph substandard 
houses for later evidence, encouraged Boy Scouts 
clean up vacant lots, cooperated with the Cicero Light 
on a series of renewal articles, made renewal films 
available to other local organizations. Next steps: 4 
Cicero ACTION information center and staff, a profes 
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sional planner for the city’s staff, renewal films and 
lobby displays in local movie houses. 

In Brockport, N. Y., a town of about 5,000, GE Appli- 
ance Executive Joseph Orbin has taken the lead in the 
new Chamber of Commerce, spoken on urban renewal to 
a handful of community organizations, helped the 
Chamber beat the drum for a new planning commis- 
sion. Orbin faced the typical attitudes of old, tightly 
bound communities, had to work carefully and quickly, 
in part to divert the idea that it was all a conspiracy 
between big business and local realtors. He found his 
civic job easier after a blue-sky planner from out of 
town had aroused the citizens ire by proposing that 
Main St. be turned into a huge pedestrian mall. The day 
after that appeared in the news, the paper was full of 
letters to the editor and the next Chamber of Commerce 
meeting was packed to the rafters with fearful and 
angry property owners. Brockport had started to think 
about its future. Says Orbin of his civic work: “We’re 
trying to show a small town that we’re not in here as a 
carpet-bagger, but that industry and community need 
each other.” 

In Bloomington, Ill. GE Executive Richard Ehrman 
is chairman of the 50-member Citizens Advisory Com- 
mittee and a member of the City Planning Commission. 
The CAC membership was made purposely large to get 
as many people as possible interested in studying the 
new city plan report by Planner Harland Bartholomew. 
Especially effective in stimulating public support and 
understanding was a series of 15 four-page special tab- 
loids published by Bloomington Daily Pantagraph 
(whose publisher is also the chairman of the city plan- 
ning commission). These profusely illustrated special 
editions, one a week, examined each aspect of Bloom- 
ington at close range. Sponsors of the tabloids, along 
with the Pantagraph, were 105 local businesses, rang- 
ing from the big GE plant down to the smallest local 
drug store. The CAC also raised $50,000 in subscriptions 
to remodel the YMCA, got local labor organizations to 
donate free labor, local suppliers to give free materials. 
Every major lumber company in town now has a free 
advisory service which includes plans for new houses 
or remodelings. 

Sears, Roebuck, with 700-odd stores around the 
country, has its own Director of Urban Renewal, Harry 
N. Osgood, encourages its local representatives to take 
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an active personal part in local programs. Sears, like 
GE, held an ACTION workshop to acquaint its field men 
with. techniques, has provided them with such tools as 
urban renewal glossaries and legislation manuals. The 
effects are already being felt in such towns as Columbia, 
S.C., Greenboro, N.C., and near Sears’ big Chicago 
plant, where the company has backed the Greater Lawn- 
dale Conservation Commission by sponsoring a contest 
for home improvement. Says Osgood: “We can heip 
arrest a million houses a year from sliding into slums. 


And in bringing about better communities, Sears will 
make money too.” 


What merchants can do 


In any city, store owners obviously have a big stake 
in a healthy community, especially in its downtown busi- 
ness district. Some of the contributions merchants have 
made are mainly self-interested, such as the promotion 
of downtown expressways and parking. Others, show- 
ing a broader awareness of civic problems, have: 
> Contacted their own national associations for renewal 
information. The National Retail Dry Goods Association, 
like its counterparts in the real estate and building 
fields, has accumulated considerable data, and the chain 
druggists and others are on the verge of their own 
programs. 
> Stirred up whatever local bodies they belong to or can 
join. 
> Campaigned for peripheral parking near downtown to 
keep traffic from snarling the very heart of the city. 
> Put on a bright front by remodeling their stores and 
encouraging other owners to follow their example. 
> Initiated area competitions among architects and plan- 
ners, with the help of city planning departments and 
local AIA chapters. 
> Given over display windows and inside store space to 
these and to other city planning and architectural . 
exhibits. 
> Donated some of their large budgets for newspaper 
advertising space to periodic backing of renewal pro- 
jects. 
> Encouraged editors to give editorial support to these 
projects. 


In Chicago, Marshall Field, which has a special vice 
president in charge of civic affairs (Earl Kribben), 
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backed the Ft. Dearborn renewal project. Carson, Pirie, 
Scott & Co. celebrated its 100 birthday by sponsoring 
a $32,500 competition to redesign the Loop area for the 
coming 100 years; the contest drew 106 professional 
entries and provided the city with invaluable data and 
ideas (AF, Nov. 754). 

In Detroit, the J. L. Hudson Co., working with the 
citizens’ committee and the city planning department, 
donated its display staff and auditorium to stage a big 
“Detroit Tomorrow” exhibit. 

In Denver, renewal got started when Developer Wil- 
liam Zeckendorf was prodded into making good his in- 
tentions of major development in Mile High Center and 
following projects. Another step forward came when 
Joseph Ross, president of Daniels & Fisher department 
store, became president of the city’s new Urban Re- 
newal Commission as wc'l as director of the executive 
committee of the Downtown Denver Improvement As- 
sociation. Ross, who had headed a big Dallas rehabilita- 
tion project while at Niemann-Marcus, is now looking 
to a ten-year program for Denver that includes three 
pilot projects in renewal, a downtown plan for blight 
elimination and a new expressway, two more major 
slum clearance projects. Says Ross: “The first im- 
portant thing in urban renewal is a good housing code, 
enforced humanely, flexibly, and patiently. You must 
prepare neighborhoods for it by working with local 
ministers, school principals and other leaders and help- 
ing them form neighborhood councils to advise the cen- 
tral citizen group.” Ross’ citizens’ commission is a 
good cross-section of community skills: a merchant, a 
banker, a private developer, an insurance man, a law- 
yer, a professional planner, a labor leader, a city coun- 
cilman and a newspaper publisher. 


What bankers can do 


As a financial expert a banker, mortgage banker or 
insurance executive can contribute valuable experience 
to a citizens’ committee in setting up redevelopment 
corporations to deal with federal, state and city govern- 
ments and with private developers. He can also set 
aside a portion of regular funds for low-cost home-im- 
provement loans, always a desperate need in a tight 
money market. For example: 

In Kansas City, Mo., Banker James Kemper helped 
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form and head up the Downtown Redevelopment Corp,, 
a group of 98 businessmen which bought part of the 
city’s “skid row” prepared under Title I, turned it into 
the 1,850-car Northside Parking Project just inside 
Kansas City’s ring-road redevelopment (AF, Nov. ’55), 

In Cleveland, five banks backed up “Operation Dem- 
onstrate” by extending home-improvement loans from 
three to eight years, offering to consolidate any old 
mortgages with new ones to reduce monthly payments. 

In Memphis, Mortgage Banker William Galbreath, 
besides serving on the city planning commission, has 
worked to get other bankers interested in Title I loans 
for rehabilitation. 





What realtors can do 


Any citizens’ group needs real estate men to point 
out where blight is coming, to advise on land values, 
trends, taxes, costs. When renewal gets underway, they 
can also set up a relocation bureau to help small busi- 
nesses in the path of redevelopment find new space or 
building sites elsewhere in town. Other contributions: 

In Norristown, Pa., a committee of the local real 
estate board surveyed every property in town, notified 
owners of unsightly conditions, got them to bring 500 
units up to standard and demolish 50 others. 

In Memphis, Realtor-Developer Russel Wilkinson 
helped his local real estate board establish a loan and 
advisory group to help home owners finance improve- 
ments. 

In San Francisco, Realtor Lloyd Hanford spearheaded 
the formation of a Citizens’ Participation Committee 
which has set off hot and healthy public debates over 
San Francisco’s freeways, produce market and other 
redevelopment projects. Hanford’s committee also cit- 
culates among property owners, showing them how 
things are financed, what it will cost them to do and 
what the committee thinks they must get to do eventual- 
ly, sketching out for them how to work with citv de 
partments, architects, contractors. 

In Atlanta, Real Estate Developer Frank M. Etheridge 
helped prod the Georgia legislature into urban renewal | 
laws, pushed for a slum redevelopment program for 4 
downtown area near the Capitol. The real estate board 
has agreed not to lease property designated as slums by 
the city building inspector, and insurance men have 
ceased to write slum fire insurance. 
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What architects can do 


As the trained professionals most needed to shape 
actual redevelopment, too many architects are still busy 
deploring wrong solutions among themselves instead of 
getting out and starting right ones. On the lists of 
various groups sponsoring urban renewal—in big towns 
and small, at the state house and on Capitol Hill—the 
number of architects’ names is distressingly small. Not 
enough of them know their public officials, inform them- 
selves on prospective redevelopment jobs or go out and 
find developers to promote and build their ideas. Few 
are able to present a clear, dramatic picture of urban 
design and renewal to the general public. Some notable 
exceptions : 
>Nathaniel Owings of Chicago, former planning di- 
rector for the city and now a participant in several large 
projects for its renewal. 
> Oskar Stonorov of Philadelphia, who helped set up a 
remarkable city planning exhibit at Gimbel’s store and 
has worked endlessly for rehabilitation projects spon- 
sored by the Friends’ society. 


> Harry Weese, also of Chicago, who has helped on plans 
for both the north and south sides of town and has 
stimulated Chicago’s vision of what it might do in the 
middle—create islands off the downtown lakefront. 


>Edmund Bacon of Philadelphia, a planning director 
with a broad architectural background and an active 
liaison with the city’s leaders. 


>Kenneth C. Welch and Victor Gruen, two architects 
who trained themselves in planning and merchandising, 
have not only built outlying shopping centers but have 
developed challenging schemes for whole commercial dis- 
tricts downtown (Gruen at Fort Worth, Welch at Grand 
Rapids). 


Other recent examples: 


chapter in a successful attempt to get a coordinated 
plan for civic center expansion, something the chapter 
had been trying to achieve for seven years. Guided by 
the architects, the center will now enjoy a new exhibit 
hall, and underground garage topped by a park with 
property laid out fountains and floral displays. 

In Tulsa, members of the Architectural League went 
to the city with a proposal to design, at cost, a brand 
hew civic center of public buildings linked by plazas 
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and underground parking. Developed step by step with 
the practical advice of a major’s committee of leading 
citizens and a six-man staff paid for by the city, the 
$28 million scheme has been well publicized and made 
part of the city’s master plan (AF, Feb. ’56). 

In Springfield, Mass., Planner Reginald Isaacs used 
the town as a case study for his Harvard students, got 
the citizens aroused enough to consolidate groups and 
go to work on urban renewal problems (AF, July ’56). 

In Elyria, Ohio, 31-year-old Architect Richard Miller 
came back from a Harvard conference on urban plan- 
ning, wrote a dramatic series of ten sharply worded, _ 
well-illustrated articles showing how other cities were 
handling their problems and how Lorain County’s new 
planning commission and citizens’ groups could work 
together to get action at home. The windup: a full- 
page, four-color sketch plan, complete with ring roads 


and radials, parks and parking, for an Elyria of To- 
morrow. 








What newsmen can do 


As Publisher Otto Schoepfle of the Chronicle-Tele- 
gram did with Miller’s series in Elyria, other news- 
papermen have lead their cities in the first steps toward 
urban renewal. In Washington, both the Post and the 
Star have not only given full-time coverage in news, 
features and editorials, but have in fact assembled so 
much valuable data that they are continually sought out 
for vital information—and for speakers. The famed St. 
Louis Post-Dispatch series “‘Progress—or Decay?” was 
invaluable in getting broad-gauge support. In addition 
to editorial support, the Detroit News actually spon- 
sored a panel study of the city’s problems by local lead- 
ers and an Urban Land Institute team of experts. In 
Cleveland, both the Plain Dealer and the Press got into 
renewal in the early, talking stages, have full-time re- 
porters and occasionally help coordinate action. (Said 
one Cincinnati leader: “If we had the kind of newspaper 
support Cleveland is getting, we’d be twice as far along 
in our program.”) 

In Fresno, Calif., the Bee ran 18 articles under a 
“Community Crisis” headline, later compiled the pieces 
in a special tabloid edition that went like hot cakes. 
Since then a volunteer committee has drawn up a new 
building code, others are improving county zoning and 
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studying metropolitan-area government. Says the au- 
thor of the series, Bee reporter Gordon Nelson: “In politi- 
cal campaigns around here today, being for planning is 
as necessary as being for motherhood.” 

In Bloomington, Ill., the Pantagraph got local busi- 
nessmen to support a series of special supplements. In 
St. Louis and other cities radio and TV stations have 
broadcast interviews with slum-fighters, renewal films 
and cartoons, round tables, spot commercials. 





What the professions can do 


> Educators are bringing the story of slums, renewal 
and planning to school children, through children to their 
parents, and to parents directly. Schoolbooks like Chi- 
cago’s famed old Wacker Manual, a child’s primer on 
community planning, have appeared in Atlanta and 
other cities. High school civics teachers are sitting in on 
briefing sessions with citizen committees, taking current 
programs back to class. 

In Memphis, Dr. Laurence Kinney of Southwestern 
University turned adult-education studies into a highly 
successful series of nine television programs called “The 
City is You,” with the help of a small grant from the 
Twentieth Century Fund. Timed with the presentation 
to the city of a new master plan report, the series 
showed how each citizen could get into the urban re- 
newal act, ended with a picture of what Memphis could 
be in 1984. 

In Sioux City, Iowa, John Schmitt of the local adult 
education center obtained a grant from the Fund for 
Adult Education, used TV and other media to mobilize 
citizens behind community improvement. 

In Newark, N.J., the city’s education department fol- 
lowed up a citizen’s rehabilitation program with neigh- 
borhood studies by high school juniors and seniors, has 
included slum prevention in its adult education program 
as well. 

On New York’s west side, other schools are following 
the lead of Joan of Arc High School in teaching housing 
problems and slum prevention. 
> Doctors and health departments have provided urban 
renewal groups with data on sanitary facilities, health 
figures and hospital needs and have given valuable ap- 
praisals of the group health and mental health aspects 
of urban programs. 
> Lawyers have proved indispensable members of citi- 
zen groups in studying existing laws and codes at city 
state and federal levels, recommending enabling legis- 
lation, revisions and new laws to implement urban re- 
renewal. Lawyer-volunteers representing the citizens can 
serve as a valuable check on the city attorney’s office, 
can also help set up a speakers bureau to explain re- 
newal, a pool of free or low-cost legal advice for prop- 
erty owners and tenants in the path of redevelopment 
projects. 
> Ministers have been invaluable on the board of citi- 
zens’ organizations, both as advisers and as spreaders of 
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the word to their flocks. Not only do neighborhood people 
have more confidence in projects affecting them when 
ministers are involved, but the backing of church 
groups makes it difficult for special interests to attack 
real movements for civic progress. The church some- 
times starts the movement itself: 

In Cleveland, two Catholic priests have been the lead- 





ers in winning the city’s interest in their area and get- 
ting officials to apply for a federal grant. Rev. William 
McMahon and Rev. Stephen Radecky repeatedly stressed 
neighborhood improvements from the pulpit, insisted 
that parishioners attend meetings of the West Side Civie 
Council to talk about them. They met with residents, 
street by street, to explain proposed zoning changes. 
Result: when public hearings on the zoning changes 
were held before the City Planning Commission, the 
people were prepared and the proposals moved along 
smoothly. McMahon also wrote to over 100 cities and 
agencies all over the country to collect available litera- 
ture or urban renewal for distribution among West Side 
Civic Council members. 

Another minister who has played a vital role in Cleve- 
land’s renewal is Rev. Robert L. Fuller, Negro pastor of 
Mt. Hermon Baptist Church. When Fuller learned that 
his church was to be demolished in clearing a central 
slum area, he came in to discuss the redevelopment plan 
with Cleveland’s urban renewal chief, James Yeilding, 
He studied it and became convinced that it would work 
to the advantage of his church and his parish. Then he 
went about interpreting and selling the plan to his 
people, dispelling the fears that could have built up to 
solid resistance of the program. 

Still another spark plug for renewal just getting un- 
derway in downtown Cleveland is Reverend John 
Bruere, pastor of Calvary Presbyterian Church and 
leading member of the Hough Area Council. In this area, 
where fine old residences have been allowed to run 
down as absentee landlords cut them into suites and 
crowded them with low-income minority groups, Bruere 
has worked doggedly with street clubs comprising the 
Council to get members to do voluntary rehabilitation. 
After ten years of hounding city hall to enforce build- 
ing codes and save the area, Bruere has finally been able 
to get the City Planning Dept. to make a comprehensive 
study of the area, concerned not only with which build- 
ings should be rehabilitated and which demolished, but 
also with entire neighborhood problems of overcrowd- 
ing, traffic, parks, playgrounds and zoning. Volunteers 
are helping out by making house-to-house surveys to get 
planners valuable information on size of families, im | 
come, number of autos, etc. 

Says Bruere, summing up the grass-roots problem 
and, in a sense, the whole nature of urban renewal: 
“Individually, people feel they are alone and nothing 
can be done about their problems. When they are 
brought together in a common cause, they find they had 
been thinking along the same lines after all. Things 
begin to happen. They take action—and city hall 
listens.” 
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WHO DID WHAT FOR NILES, MICH. 


What is happening in this energetic 
little community 
can happen in any city, large or small. 


Here is a close-up of urban renewal at work 


—the people and the process 





industrialist Dave Miller of 
Kawneer Co. (left) set up 
planning commission with aid 
of Mayor Mowitt Drew, Cham- 
ber of Commerce Manager Bill 
Bott. 





Citizens of Niles meet to see 
film of planning report in new 
high school cafeteria. 


Camera fan Roger Loren- 
zen, a machine-shop owner, 
donated services to make color 
movies on town’s problems and 
progress. 





Like hundreds of US communities, Niles, Mich. is in the 
under-15,000 population bracket. But unlike most of 
them it has a humming ten years of experience in ward- 
ing off urban obsolescence that other cities might well 
learn from. Niles also has its business leaders, who are 
helping their town catch up with the present and start 
planning for the future. 

Like a lot of cities, Niles started out as a place where 
farmers met to swap supplies and small talk down by 
the railroad—in this case where the main line between 
Detroit and Chicago crosses the lazily winding St. 
Joseph river. Niles became the trading center of a 
region rich in peaches, plums and vegetables. More and 
more stores and factories moved in, and more and more 
houses and schools and roads were built. Before long, 
Niles was feeling the first pains of disorder and decay. 

Toward the end of World War II, the biggest of 
Niles’s 30-odd industries, the Kawneer Co., got the idea 
of promoting some long-neglected modernization along 
America’s Main Streets. Kawneer, which makes metal 
parts for store fronts (as well as for airplanes), de- 
cided the best way to get the idea going was to build it, 
and the most logical place to build it was in its typically 
American home town of Niles. Kawneer called on its 
architectural consultants, Ketchum, Gina & Sharp of 
New York, to produce a coordinated face-lifting scheme 
for a dozen stores along Niles’s own Main St. (AF, Oct. 
44). 

The Kawneer-Ketchum plan didn’t transform Niles 
overnight, but it did start people thinking. A few stores 
went along, with remodelings less expensive and less 
sophisticated than the Ketchum suggestions. But, as 
has happened in other towns, the real renaissance didn’t 
start until a much more fundamental defect than ap- 
pearances had been attended to. 

Almost since his arrival in Niles the new manager of 
the Chamber of Commerce, an ebullient young Michigan 
State gradute named William J. Bott, had been pointing 
to the ever increasing flood of automobiles downtown 
and crying for foresighted measures. The curb parking 
meters the city had installed were not enough to cope 

with the problem, said Bott: what Niles had to do was 
raze some old buildings for off-street parking. As in 
other towns, the Chamber became the rallying point for 
people who wanted to get something done. Finally the 
city issued $220,000 in revenue bonds for five parking 
lots, with space for 225 cars and meters to pay them off. 

A few months later Niles celebrated its new parking 
lots—and new fluorescent lights along the streets—with 
a bang-up parade of floats and bands marching down 
Main to the background of cannon and fireworks. At 
the “Brighter Niles Days” fiesta nearly everyone was 
optimistic about the future. It was not long before the 
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Backsides of Main St. stores, 
spruced up to face new park- 

‘ ing lot, show what can be done 
with individual pride and a 
little paint. At right, Mont- 
gomery Ward and one entrance 
of Penney’s enjoy prime loca- 
tions across side street from 
new parking lot. 


Corner drug, remodeled when 
the new parking lot opened 
behind it, enjoyed a 30% sales 
rise in the next two years, a 
steady 12% per year since. 





Jewelry-appliance store saw 
sales jump 40% in year after 
remodeling while national sales 
volume for same goods rose 
only 10 to 15%. 


children of Niles had five new grade schools and a 
bright modern high school and the town’s hospital had 
been expanded from 74 to 119 beds. 

Equipped with new street lights, new parking lots 
and a new spirit downtown, businessmen began to take 
up remodeling in earnest. To help them, Kawneer set up 
a new contract department under Frank J. White, on 
a strict business basis devoid of any home-town pater- 
nalism. White’s argument: if an amortization of, say, 
65¢ a day yields a 50% increase in sales (as it had in 
earlier cases), is a remodeled Main St. anything but 
good business? The result: today some 60 of the 100 
buildings in downtown Niles have been modernized, and 
the work is still going on. 

But a new face for downtown was really just the be- 
ginning. People had got their feet wet in planning and 
rebuilding, and they began to look around with sharper 
eyes. As Niles itself had expanded, it had suffered in- 
creasing competition for industry and commerce from 
South Bend, Ind. only 11 mi. to the south, from Benton 
Harbor-St. Joseph 25 mi. north and even from Chicago 
90 mi. west. Attempts to lure new industry had been 
helter-skelter. Zoning needed revision. There was no 
blueprint of growth for Niles and its surrounding 
townships. 

The stage was set for still broader leadership. Kaw- 
neer’s executives, like the rest of Niles, had become 
more interested in their town, and by 1954 they were 
speaking out at Chamber of Commerce meetings. An 
Economic Development Committee was set up under 
David Miller, Kawneer’s sales vice president, who 
started out with 15 other citizens to make a complete 
inventory of all facets of Niles’s life from agriculture 
to religion. It was not long before Miller and his citi- 
zens’ committee had documented their studies and came 
up with the inevitable: Niles had to have a comprehen- 
sive area plan, one that went beyond the artificial 
boundaries of city and townships to embrace the whole 
region. They urged the city council and the township 
boards to join forces in an Area Planning Commission. 
The officials reply: we can’t act until you show that 
public opinion is behind the idea. 

Miller and Bott needed a movie—everybody in urban 
renewal does—but they hadn’t the $20,000 or more that 
professional documentaries come to. Their salvation was 
Roger Lorenzen, a local machine shop operator and 
camera hobbyist, who volunteered to shoot the footage, 
in color, if they would supply the film. After collabo- 
rating on a shooting script, Lorenzen got his downtown 
scenes from atop the tallest building, the Four Flags 
Hotel, and then to cover the whole Niles area borrowed 
a Piz 2r Cub from the airport. While the pilot tilted the 
Cub on its side, Citizen Lorenzen hung out over space 
filming highways, schools, industry and slums through 
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the plane’s open door. On the ground, he took special 
precautions in the shanty area of town by painting his 
tripod with red and white stripes and telling inquisitive 
owners he was making a “survey.”” When the local 
Negro leader found out what was really going on, he 
told Lorenzen: ‘““We want to be in this thing. We want 
to help.” 

After 75 hours of shooting, the team spent their 
evenings in the basement of the Chamber offices editing 
and splicing while Kawneer’s assistant advertising 
manager, Bob Baker, wrote the script. Miller, who has 
a good baritone voice, was kidded into doing the narra- 
tion, to the classical recorded strains of “Pines of 
Rome.” For their ultimate 30 minutes of sound-dubbed 
film, they had paid only $78, not $20,000, and had had 
alot of fun. What they got was vastly better than many 
a documentary, closely equal in finish and superior in 
directness and hometown appeal. 

The film, called “The 25-Year Look,” has been shown 
to more than 6,000 people at club and lodge meetings, 
at PTA gatherings and church socials. Meanwhile Editor 
John Scamehoran of the Niles Daily Star kept up a sup- 
porting barraxe of news and editorials. They stressed 
the need for area planning, not mere central-city plan- 
ning. And an area planning commission was what the 
city council unanimously voted. 

The first job of the new nine-man area planning 
commission, constituted under state law and chaired by 
Miller, was to look into professional planning consult- 
ants. After several months Harland Bartholomew & 
Associates of St. Louis were picked, and given a $20,500 
budget. To get the broadest possible participation, the 
commission appointed a citizens’ advisory committee of 
89 persons, including representatives of the surrounding 
townships, to help develop the comprehensive plan. 

When Niles finally sprang its big show last Septem- 
ber, it was able to get HHFA Administrator Albert 
Cole as one of several guest performers supplementing 
its own efforts. To 200 officials—and citizens—gathered 
in the spanking new high school cafeteria, Cole offered 
federal help if Niles kept moving forward as it had been. 
Said Cole: “All you have to do is give us the word.” 

At the meeting a second film by Lorenzen helped un- 
Veil the first chapters of the Bartholomew report, which 
from here on out will get thorough discussion by all of 
Niles’s citizens. By June, 1957 a final version will sup- 
ply Niles with statistics, guide lines and a proposed 
sequence of redevelopment for the worst areas. Whether 
this report is the best that can be done awaits testing— 
by an alert public. But indications are that the endless 
vigor of errand-running by Bott and the steady thought- 
fulness of Miller and the rest have come through to the 
rest of the townspeople. Chances are they will give 
solid support to the constant renewal so vital to cities. 
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Chain stores unite in one of 
the simplest and best new 
fronts in town (top). Manag- 
ers report sharp increase in 
new shoppers who used to go 
to South Bend and other com- 


munities. Penney’s former 
space (bottom) is now ugly 
and vacant. Like many run- 
down parts of Niles and other 
cities, this can be traced to an 
absentee owner who didn’t 
bother to keep in touch. 


Bright front, invitingly open, 
shows how little shopkeepers 
can give big ones tough com- 
petition. This is one remodel- 
ing that followed Architect 
Ketchum’s original designs. 





Renewal spreads off Main 
St. to Daily Star building, 
where dingy stores and offices 
got thorough face-lifting. 

















































WHY APARTMENT BUILDING LAGs 


Builders of FHA insured projects are required to become junior 
partners with a government agency which reserves the right to 
change the rules in the middle of the game. Here is a close look at 
some of the fuzzy fine print in FHA’s book of rules 
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Rental housing production, 1915-1956, plotted in five-year averages. Level today is 
far below that of twenties and only modestly above that of Depression years when build- 


ing was at virtual standstill. Figures cover all privately owned buildings containing three 
or more dwelling units. 


* Congress this summer liberal- 
ized the FHA apartment mort- 
gage insurance program in four 
ways: 1. It raised the mortgage 
limit from 80% to 90% of ap- 
praised value for the regular 
Section 207 apartment construc- 
tion. 2. It recognized items of 
reasonable overhead as elements 
of a sponsor-builder’s cost under 
both Section 207 and Section 
220 which covers apartment 
building in urban renewal proj- 
ects. 8. It liberalized the cash 
equity requirement for Section 
220 projects by encouraging 
FHA to recognize as cost “an 
allowance for builder’s and spon- 
sor’s fee and risk” up to 10% 
of all costs except land. 4. It 
eliminated one possibility of fu- 
ture controversy by making 
FHA’s cost certification incon- 
testable—a ruling that would 
have precluded the Section 608 
“scandal” (for further details 
see AF, Sept. '56). 
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Apartment builders are dragging their 
heels. This year they will produce only 
about 77,000 dwelling units, compared 
with about 162,000 in the peak postwar 
year of 1949, when FHA’s lenient “See- 
tion 608” financing sparked a boomlet, 
And, compared with the all-time high 
of 257,000 way back in 1927, this year 
is indeed a dud (see chart). 

Why? 

Part of the answer lies in the gov- 
ernment’s failure to recognize the real- 
ities of today’s real estate investment 
(a subject which has already been ex- 
plored in detail on these pages by Econ- 
omist Miles Colean—AF, April ’55, et 
seq.) and more specifically in FHA’s 
failure to allow the apartment builder- 
owner the lenient financing terms nec- 
essary to attract interest in this highly 
speculative field (AF, April ’56). 

Some of these deficiencies have been 
recognized and belatedly corrected by 
Congress.* But there is still a major 
obstacle to the needed expansion of 
rental housing. This is the unhappy 
relationship between FHA and the 
apartment owner (who usually is also 
its sponsor and builder). This relation- 
ship should be a friendly one, for the 
builder-sponsor usually lives with FHA 
for a long time. Unlike the housebuilder 
whose ties with FHA are cut when his 
house is completed and sold, the apart- 
ment builder-owner lives legally with 
FHA for the duration of the mortgage 
—for as much as 30 years. 

Apartment builders today look for- 
ward to living with FHA about as 
much as they relish a 30-year visit 
from a domineering in-law. They have 
learned that FHA’s decisions and 
agreements are subject to change and 
that it has a bulging briefcase of legal 
opinion to prove that its vacillation is 
justified. 


A lopsided partnership. When 4 
builder agrees to sponsor an FHA- 
insured apartment project, he enters 
into a partnership with FHA, the terms 
of which are set in the project’s cer 
tificate of incorporation, a standard 
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FHA form. This document gives FHA 
general authority over the project, in- 
cluding the right to set rents and to 
control replacement expenditures from 
reserves and the distribution of other 
corporate funds. And, under the new 
Housing Act amendments, FHA will 
also keep a close watch on actual con- 
struction costs for the purpose of cer- 
tifying costs and determining the 
mortgage limit. 

Even though its interests are amply 
protected by the security of the real 
property, FHA considers itself the 
senior member of the partnership with 
the right to treat the property almost 
as if it were the owner. As a result, the 
rights of stockholders in these apart- 
ment projects are subordinate’ to 
FHA’s. 

This lopsided relationship between 
FHA and the owner-builder does not 
merely reflect the attitude of the agen- 
cy’s present staff; it has become an 
integral part of the administration 
itself and has been reinforced by court 
interpretations of the law. FHA legally 
established its position as the senior 
partner in the courts during the recent 
Shirley Duke apartment (“windfall 
profit”) case. And, in a Supreme Court 
case concerning the real estate taxation 
of military housing built by private 
builders under the Wherry Act, Justice 
William O. Douglas in a minority opin- 
ion confirmed FHA’s_ senior-partner 
role. 


A double standard. FHA is now going 
to the court for further extension of 
its rights—perhaps to the point that it 
will no longer be governed by ordinary 
law applicable to private individuals 
and business corporations. For ex- 
ample, FHA officials apparently do not 
consider themselves bound by previous 
FHA approvals or policies or by ap- 
provals they themselves may have pre- 
viously issued. They claim the right to 
repudiate even written approvals and 
authorizations accepted in good faith 
by project builder-owners. They make 
claims against project owners without 
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regard to the statute of limitations 
which bars such claims between indi- 
viduals and between corporations. 

In the so-called ‘608 enforcement 
program” FHA is retroactively apply- 
ing interpretations of regulations and 
procedures never contemplated at the 
time by FHA and the project sponsors. 
In these 608 projects it retroactively 
refuses to recognize items of cost which 
it now recognizes as items of cost in 
present-day projects. (And the 608 
mortgage was intended to be liberal 
financing to help meet the emergency 
housing shortage.) If today’s cost rules 
governing Section 220 housing were 
applied to yesterday’s Section 608 
projects, a good many of FHA’s pres- 
ent claims against the 608 sponsors 
probably would not stand up. 

FHA’s double standard is_ bad 
enough for a 608 owner, but is even 
worse for the sponsor of a new apart- 
ment project. It means that, even if he 
understands all the conditions of his 
contract, he must realize that the con- 
ditions may be changed at FHA’s con- 
venience or that FHA may apply 
against him the strictest interpretation 
of the rules. 


A new series of loopholes. FHA has 
revised its model form of certificate of 
incorporation but, it still contains 
several one-way loopholes’ through 
which FHA may wriggle when and if 
it wants to. Examples: 

>It gives FHA the right of final de- 
cision over a project’s operating poli- 
cies but does not require that FHA 
make this decision in accordance with 
any specific policy or pattern. The 
wording is so loose that it can be 
argued that FHA has the right to 
override any decision of the officers, di- 
rectors and stockholders of the corpo- 
ration. Thus, the model contract states 
that the purpose in issuing a corpora- 
tion’s preferred stock to FHA is “to 
enable the commissioner to protect the 
contingent lability of FHA as insurer 
or holder” of the mortgage. According 
to legal experts, this loose wording 
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might be used by FHA to justify al- 
most any action it might want to take 
in the future, 

> It grants the project directors permis- 
sion to use “surplus cash” as they see 
fit, but in another paragraph seems to 
restrict its use and specifically subjects 
its use to the provisions of state law. 
>It gives FHA the right of decision in 
numerous instances without spelling 
out clearly the basis on which the de- 
cisions will be made. For instance, it 
gives FHA unlimited authority to pass 
on the redemption of common stock, 
regardless of whether or not the pro- 
visions of redemption have been met. 
>It does not set a time limit within 
which FHA can object to actions taken 
by project officers and directors. 


A pair of palliatives. So long as these 
fuzzy details characterize FHA’s new 
model certificate of incorporation, 
apartment builders and investors will 
be somewhat less than enthusiastic 
about dealing with FHA; and apart- 
ment construction will continue to lag. 
Before more interest, effort and money 
can be attracted into this field, two 
major changes in the government’s 
rental housing policy are indicated: 

1. FHA’s certificate of incorporation 
should be made a fair contract with the 
rights and responsibilities of all parties 
clearly defined. 

2. The National Housing Act should 
be amended to make FHA’s contract 
with the sponsor-builder as iron-clad 
as its contract with the mortgagee. 
Just as the insurance contract with the 
mortgagee is incontestable (except in 
the case of default), so should FHA’s 
contracts and agreements with owner- 
sponsors be protected by law from sub- 
sequent changes of mind by FHA 
officials. 

The need for such changes becomes 
even more urgent now that FHA has 
shifted responsibility for the supervi- 
sion of all insured rental housing 
projects from the central office in 
Washington to local FHA offices and to 
a staff of roving supervisors. 
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HEDRICH-BLESSING 


FOUR OFFICES OF DISTINCTION 


. A downtown headquarters for an insurance company (right) 








. A suburban administration building for a window factory (p. 144) 
. A demonstration suite for a metal maker (p. 146) 
. An idyllic workshop for an architect (p. 148) 
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1. ART ON MAIN STREET 


A mosaic frieze helps a new glass building make friends with its old neighbors 








Rapids, this trim, quiet, owner-occupied 
building carries its newness and qual- 


BR 
ity in a_ cool, unostentatious way. [ ay | | 


Fitting neatly into the common front 
of an old business block of Grand 











i 
But its design was governed as much | 
by the proportions of the typical work- —_ = as : 
ing girl as by the proportions of the Lae: oe 








neighboring buildings. Everything in- 
side and out is organized around a = 
5’ x 5’ module, the space occupied by CLAIMS ; 

an insurance company office worker ; 
and her desk. One exception: into 
the grid of 5’-wide panels of glass 
bounded by stainless steel mullions, the es 
owner and architect obviously took Co 
pleasure in introducing a wide belt of OR O xnecePTion 5 
mosaic, stretching all the way across 
the building. To the few, large simple | aes 
materials of the facade this warm mo- Mes 
saic adds more than a million little 
elements of tile, with a single, gathered 
impact of life and pleasure to fill out Pai ali 
the personality of the architecture. ' 

Margaret Wentworth designed the mo- 
saic to express, abstractly, the air view 
of a great river cutting through the 
land; it was put together in Mexico. 
The insurance company owner thinks of 
it as a signature across the land; like 
the building itself, a symbol of its 
stability and vision. The mosaic is 
tilted down toward the pedestrian, for 
easy looking. 

Inside, the building is mostly open 
office space. Hanging like a pleasant 
haze inside the glass front are delicate- 
looking aluminum vertical blinds, which 
provide afternoon sun-shielding. 














West facade is mainly of heat absorbing 
glass. Vertical mullions in this nonopen- 
ing window wall are designed to provide 
thermal expansion as well as guides for 
Suspended window-washing equipment. 


wy > 


Reception lobby on first floor has wall-to- 
wall ceiling of light. Frame of building is 
structural steel, fastened with bolts. 
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FOUR OFFICES OF DISTINCTION 
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Module of 5’ squares is followed by elec- 
trical and telephone conduit in floors, so 
connections wil] always be convenient for 
intercommunication and for plugging in 
business machines. Right, cafeteria. 


PREFERRED INSURANCE CO., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
ARCHITECTS AND ENGINEERS: 


Skidmore, Owings & Merrill 


GENERAL CONTRACTOR: Owen-Ames-Kimball Co. 
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PHOTOS: GARD 
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FOUR OFFICES OF DISTINCTION 








PHOTOS : DALE HEALY 


2. INDOOR-OUTDOOR OPENNESS 


Glass panels and courts create spaciousness and pleasant views for a factory headquarters 


It is appropriate that this manufac- 
turer of sliding glass doors should have 
surrounded his new factory administra- 
tion building with garden courts, nooks 
and planting spaces—all fine to con- 
template through sliding glass doors. 
More important, he also shows other 
manufacturers how to create a pleasant 
office outlook in a flat, industrial neigh- 
borhood. To contain the outdoor rooms, 
his architects used masonry garden 
walls, wood fences and obscure glass 
screens; to continue the feeling of car- 
peting into them they floored some 
courts with rough aggregate. In other 
floors, like that of the reception room, 
the bricks under foot simply march on 


indoors from the outer terrace. 

The walls of the building, when they 
don’t slide, are made of steel-tied solid 
brick, with similar finish inside and 
out. The module is 10’—derived from 
the product, allowing for use of sliding 
glass doors as wide as 20’ in some 
places, floor to ceiling in height. The 
roof is a slab on steel posts, with over- 
hangs of 5’ on the south side for shad- 
ing the glass in hot weather. 

The lighting is as lively as the rest 
of the design, with daylight spilling 
into the building from all directions, 
including the central garden court. Cot- 
ton bouclé hangings help control the 
bright days. 


























ARCADIA METAL PRODUCTS ADMINISTRATION BUILDING, Fullerton, Calif. 
arcuiTecT: A. Quincy Jones and Frederick E. Emmons 
LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT: M. Purkiss 
INTERIOR DESIGN: Harry Saunders 
ENGINEERS: Richard R. Bradshaw, structural 
Richard Greyson, Donald R. Warren Co., mechanical 
Arthur McReynolds, Donald R. Warren Co., electrical 


GENERAL CONTRACTOR: Chotiner & Gumbiner, Inc. 























Obscure glass in sliding panels parti- 
tions the offices of sales executives along 
the front of the building. The other side 
of these offices opens to terraces. 












































Interior court is a decoration, a light 
well, an extension of the room and a 
demonstration of the manufacturer’s prod- 
uct. Some of the sliding glass walls are 
motorized. 
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FOUR OFFICES OF DISTINCTION 


3. DEMONSTRATION IN ALUMINUM 


A metal-maker puts his product to use in some unexpected places 


Currently the most industrious of 
Henry Kaiser’s industries — metals, 
housing, gypsum, engineering, hos- 
pitals, housewares, aircraft, electronics, 
shipping, chemicals—is aluminum, and 
this fact is reflected in the gleaming 
finish of the Kaiser offices in New York. 
Aluminum peeps forth everywhere. In 
the Kaiser tradition there is dramatic 
intent in this, and canniness, too. Other 
aluminum companies have proved that 
conspicuous consumption of their own 
product in their own buildings breeds 
new business surprisingly fast. 


4 
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The bright metal, in one or another 
color or finish, can be mined from all 
surfaces of this office: floor, ceiling, 
walls and furniture. Most doors, includ- 
ing elevator doors and frames, are 
aluminum, with aluminum louvers and 
locks. The drapery has aluminum foil 
in it, and so does the uphoistery. Clocks, 
wastebaskets, lamp shades, sculpture, 
letter trays, ash receivers are alumi- 
num, and so are a large, handsome 
mosaic (colored aluminum tiles), the 
baseboards, switchplates, pan ceiling, 
lighting fixtures, diffusers and desks. 








Offices are in Colgate-Palmolive building; 
Achitect Emery Roth & Sons. 
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OFFICES FOR KAISER INDUSTRIES CORP., 
New York City 
arcHITECT: Welton Becket & Associates 


- 


Iding; 
Private office has wall of wood battens 
on aluminum and a table-style desk, Fur- 
niture frames, lamps, ash tray, upholstery, 
and pens also display the metal. ; ise ee | 3 


PHOTOS : BEN SCHNALI 











Entrance to sales service department 
displays desks designed by thé architects. 
They are of anodized aluminum with 
either plastic or aluminum veneered tops. 


-K 


Sliding doors of aluminum (right) close 
off recessed bank of file cases. Lightweight 
flush doors (below) are paneled with 
aluminum sheet. 







Display board shows samples of all 
Kaiser Industries’ diverse output, with 
photographs of plants and processes. 
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FOUR OFFICES OF DISTINCTION 
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PHOTOS: MARVIN RAND 


4. DESIGN FOR DESIGNERS 


An architect produces an office to suit himself and influence clients 


After many a late work night has 
drawn thinly to an end, after the last 
tired fluorescents have been stuttered 
off in the drafting room, and a charette 
has been closed with a drink at the 
restaurant across the street, architec- 
tural partners all over the world have 
sketched uninhibited plans on _ table- 
cloths for their own buildings. 

Here is a busy young firm of archi- 
tects in California who got their 
sketches off the tablecloth on to blue- 
prints, complete with pools, stepping 
stones and a rent-paying tenant. (The 
structural engineer joined them too; he 


owns his wing of the building.) They 
bought a long, shallow lot on a major 
boulevard, laid out things to save a pair 
of magnificent old oaks, and built. To- 
day, when a potential client walks 
(carefully) into their environment, he 
is instructed tangibly that he can have 
a very elegant, exciting building if he 
lets these architects design it for him. 

The architectural offices cost $19,500 
to build and $1,300 to landscape—a 
total of $20,800 including fees and 
built-in equipment, or $16 per sq. ft. 
The office of the engineer and the rental 
unit cost $14 per sq. ft. 






Architect’s own offices are in center of 
group, behind common parking space. 
South office is owned by structural engi- 
neer, and north is a rental investment by 
the architects into which they can expand 
when their firm grows. 





Stepping stones lead to reception room 
of architects’ offices across pool (photos 
left and below). Steps at right lead to a 
separate office. Rigid frame timber struc- 
ture was determined not by loading but by 
seismic considerations, Beam is set behind 
columns; wing connectors create the 
bolted joint. 
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FOUR OFFICES OF DISTINCTION 
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Partner’s offices are lined up along front 
glass wall, shielded from parking space by 
the pools, the oak, various potted plants 
and shojilike fences. This view is into the 
partner’s area from reception room. 











LOCATION: Long Beach, Calif. 

ARCHITECTS: Killingsworth—Brady—Smith 
ENGINEERS: C. G. DeSwarte, structural and electrical 
R. L. Thompson, mechanical 

GENERAL CONTRACTOR: Stromberg & Son 
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BUILDINGS 
IN BRIEF—OFFICES 


A quick look at nine new office buildings 
of various kinds which make significant 


contributions to the proving ground of ideas 


PHOTOS (anove & BOT.) : CABRIEL BENZUR 


MARBLE MOSAIC FRONT FOR REMODELED OFFICE 


The Fraternal Order of Eagles 
has no trouble spotting its new 
aerie among Atlanta’s cluttered 
facades and neon signs. Its 
front is a striking mosaic of 
gray, white and pink Georgia 
marble slabs (6” x 8’) arranged 
vertically in a random color 
pattern. To add texture and 
interest and to break down the 
scale of the four-story front, 
each marble slab is grooved 
down the center. Against this 


backdrop is mounted an eagle 
sculptured in metal. Inside, the 
most interesting room is the 
cocktail lounge (below). It fea- 
tures a pitched tentlike ceiling 
of birch slats suspended beneath 
the structure and the fluores- 
cent lighting. Cost: $217,000, 
or about $17 per sq. ft. Archi- 
tect: John Portman. Sculp- 
tors: Elbert Weinberg & Rob- 
ert Engman. Contractor: Bick- 
erstaff Construction Co. 
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ADJUSTABLE LOUVERS 





FOR GLARE CONTROL 


This new office building for the 
News and Observer Publishing 
Co. makes several important 
contributions to better com- 
mercial living in Raleigh, N.C. 
In the first place it sets back 
a generous 40’ from the build- 
ing line to enhance the open- 
ness of the city park across the 
street and to create a two-lane 
drive-in refuge for short-term 
visitors. In another welcome 
contribution to the solution of 
Raleigh’s downtown problems, 
the building gives up two thirds 
of its ground-floor space to 
parking. 

The two office floors are 
shaded on the west and south 
sides by operable banks of 
aluminum louvers. They cost 
$1,700 installed but reduced the 
air-conditioning equipment re- 
quirements by about 20 tons, 
25% or $15,000. In addition, 
they replaced $2,000 worth of 
interior Venetian blinds and 
should reduce annual air-con- 





ditioning costs by 25%, or $500. 
Thus, the offices enjoy the bene- 
fits of shaded, glarefree win- 
dows at no cost. Total cost: 
$607,409, or $14.70 per sq. ft. 
Architects and engineers: Wil- 
liam Henley Deitrick, John C. 
Knight & Associates. Contrac- 
tors: Strong & Harmon. 
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WOOD ARCHES FOR 
EXTERIOR FRAMEWORK 


There are two good reasons for 
the spreading wooden arches of 
this office for Thomas A. Schutz 
Co. in Morton Grove, Ill.: 1) 
they stand outside the building 
to create completely flexible, 
easily expansible space inside, 
and 2) they help express archi- 
tecturally the point-of-purchase 
advertising company’s motto— 
“design.” Other noteworthy de- 
tails include the insulated cav- 
ity brick walls which are angled 
for rigidity (they are only 10” 
thick but 14’ high) and the 
aluminum louvers which are set 
between the arches to shield 
at least partially the glass 
walls. Cost: $140,000, about 
$13.25 per sq. ft. Architect: 
Seymour §S. Goldstein. Con- 
tractor: B. Stromberg & Co. 





Protos (anove): JOSEPH W. MOLITOR - 
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BUILDINGS IN BRIEF—OFFICES 


WALL OF LOUVERS FOR 
AN 11-STORY BUILDING 


This is the second of two some. 
what similar office buildings 
built for rent in Los Angeles 
by the Tishman Realty Co. To 
reduce air-conditioning require. 
ments (about 10%) and to in- 
crease tenant comfort the 
second building was wrapped 
in louvers. Huge vertical vanes 
screen the entire east and west 
walls, and eyebrows of hori- 
zontal louvers protect all north 
and south windows. Both sun- 
shading devices are aluminum. 
The vertical ones are suspended 
4’ out from the glass wall 
to make room for window 
washers. 

How they look, inside and 
out, is shown in the pictures. 
How they work is indicated by 
the generally favorable com- 
ments of the building’s occuv- 
pants—such as these: 


An attorney: “Thanks to the 
louvers and air conditioning, 
the offices are wonderfully cool 
in summer.” 


An office girl: “We don’t mind 
the one-way view because the 
view is of the beautiful Holly- 
wood hills.” 





An insurance man: ‘‘We have 
more fun with these louvers. 
Everyone who comes into the 
office wants to know what 
they’re all about. I tell them 
they are electronically con- 
trolled and move with the rays 
of the sun. But, of course, 
they’re stationary.” 
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A secretary: “Have you ever 
seen this building at night? 
With the lights on, the building 
looks like a beautiful icicle 
reaching into the sky.” 
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Among the minority are 
those who do not like the 
louvers and who have made 
such comments as these: 








A switchboard operator: “I 
don’t like them because I can’t 
stare off into space in my spare 
moments.” 


GORDON SUMMERS PHOTOCRAPHY 


An attorney: “Most of the time 
I’m so busy I don’t pay much 
attention to the louvers, but 
every once in a while I look up, 
and it feels strange to see those 
gray metal louvers facing me.” 


The payoff: Tishman will 
build a third building in the 
same area, and it will be sim- 
ilarly louvered. 

Cost of the louvers: about $5 
per sq. ft. installed. Architect: 
Victor Gruen & Associates. 
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PHOTOS (anove & TOP RIGHT) : ROBERT C. CLEVELAND 
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GLASS TOWER FOR THE COUNTRY 


This new central office building 
of the Ford Motor Co. is out- 
standing in several respects— 
not the least of which is the 
space around it. It stands ina 
90-acre tract of countryside in 
Dearborn, Mich. And_ the 
building is designed to enjoy 
its rural amenities: its 12 
stories are walled completely in 
glass, blue tinted to cut sky 
glare and sun heat and further 
shielded by aluminum Venetian 
blinds or glass-fiber draperies. 
Other noteworthy elements: 
luminous plastic ceilings in 
all office space, two-way es- 
calators between the lobby and 
eighth floor, a three-level em 
ployee service annex. Arc! 
tects & engineers: Skidmore, 
Owings & Merrill. Interior de- 
Signers: W. B. Ford Design 
Corp. Contractor: Bryant & 
Detwiler Co. 
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BUILT IN THE ROUND FOR 


Believe it or not, a stack of 
phonograph records did not in- 
spire the shape of Capitol 
Records’ new Hollywood office 
tower. “Our design depart- 
ment,” says the architect, “had 
long dreamed of doing a round 
building because we saw sev- 
eral advantages in it”—13% to 
20% less wall area, with a cor- 
responding saving in heat loss 
or gain; shorter lateral air- 
conditioning lines (the building 
shape saved about 60¢ per sq. 
ft. in air-conditioning costs 
alone); shorter hall distances 
and quicker interoffice travel; 
compact service facilities in the 
central core using only 14% of 
floor area, compared with 20% 
in a rectangular building. (The 
building’s diameter is 90’, con- 
sidered ideal by the architect 
after considerable study of 
round plans.) 

A more obvious reason for 
the building’s circular shape is 
simply that most other office 
buildings are rectangular. 

Total cost: about $1,750,000 
or $19 per sq. ft. including ex- 
pensive sound recording studios 
in the base. Office tower costs: 
$17 per sq. ft. Architects: 
Welton Becket & Associates. 
Structural engineer: Murray 
Erick & Assoc. Contractor: C. 
L. Peck Construction Co. 
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BUILDINGS IN BRIEF—OFFICES 


ART AND FLEXIBILITY FOR AN EXECUTIVE SUITE 


These offices for the president 
of Herbert Charles & Co., New 
York realty firm, feature a 
sculptured wall by the noted 
artist, Constantino Nivola, and 
two movable partitions. The 
latter subdivide the space in 
variable ways and permit the 
executives to reach each other 
or enter the conference room 
without passing through the 
central reception room. In the 
event of large meetings or 
parties, the suite can be con- 
verted into one large assembly 
area which enjoys a unity of 
design and decoration. Cost of 
finishes, fixtures and furnish- 
ings: about $14 per sq. ft. 
Designers: Michael Saphier 
Associates, Inc. Decorator: 
Melvin Dwork. Contractor: Jo- 
seph P. Blitz, Inc. 
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PHOTOS (ABOVE) : J. ALEX LANGLEY 
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NEW OVERCOAT FOR AN OLD BANK BUILDING 





ne a Sy 


These pictures show the City 
National Bank Building of 
Lawton, Okla. putting on its 
new overcoat of expanded alu- 
minum, selected for its light 
weight, transparency and sun- 
shading effect. Moreover, it 


permitted exterior moderniza- 
tion with minimum alteration 
to the ornate building — it 
simply covered it up. Cost of 
the coat: $12,000 in place. Ar- 
chitect: Paul Harris. Contrac- 
tor: Anderson & House. 
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A GLITTERING TOWER 


FOR NEW YORK’S SKYLINE 


Ever since the design for New 
York City’s huge Socony-Mobil 
building was first made public 
(AF, Jan. ’55), people have 
been arguing about the em- 
bossed pattern of its stainless 
steel skin. Some dislike it be 
cause it reminds them of the 
metal ceiling of an old store. 
Others like it because it re- 
minds them of the metal ceiling 
of an old store. Some who dis- 
liked it to begin with are now 
pleased with its sparkle. Some 
like it less now that the build- 
ing is finished. Meanwhile, 
awaiting the judgment of 
history, the building’s shiny, 
many-faceted armor presents 
each day an ever changing ap- 
pearance which varies with 
changes in the weather and the 
time of day. 

There is one aspect of the 
building which no one argues 
about: its size. Even in New 
York City, it’s big. Architects: 
Harrison & Abramovitz and 
John B. Peterkin. Structural 
engineers: Edwards & Hjorth. 
Contractor: Turner Construc- 
tion Co. 
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TECHNOLOGY 


IN AFGHANISTAN Fuller dome was star of 
International Trade Fair. US Government 
used it as pavilion for American exhibit. Same 
dome will be flown to many fairs during 1957. 


INTERIOR is huge, with 8,000 sq. ft. of un- 
impeded floor area. Weight per sq. ft. of en- 
closure is extremely low: 1.34 Ib. Aluminum 
frame weighs 9,200 Ib.; nylon skin, 1,300 Ib. 


SIMPLE CONNECTION consists of aluminum saucer and 13 bolts. 


BIGGEST IN WORLD when it was built, 100 
diameter Trade Fair geodesic dome is now 
second to 117’ diameter dome built by Fuller 
for Marine Corps installation. 


FOOT of nylon skin is pulled tight with rope. 
Pagoda beyond belongs to Chinese exhibit. 
Russians showed keen interest in dome, 
swarmed around it making sketches of details. 
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The geodesic dome, Buckminster 
Fuller’s spidery frame, pops up 
twice again: at a trade fair in 
Afghanistan and, in Montreal, as a 
shoestring project by an eager 
group of architecture students 


Since 1951, when he first talked about 
the skeletal enclosure of space, Richard 
Buckminster Fuller has seen his dome 
idea take root in many places, seldom for 
the same purpose: as a museum rotunda 
in Michigan, a restaurant on Cape Cod, 
a radar shelter in the Arctic, a theater 
in British Columbia. 

No two of Fuller’s “goedesic” domes 
ever look quite alike, as two of the new- 
est show clearly. One is huge and 
showy: 100’ in diameter, made of alumi- 
num tube with a nylon skin (pictures, 
left). The other is small and strictly 
low-budget: 28’ in diameter, made of 
aluminum sheet and paper board. But 
both are distinctly Fuller, and during 
construction each provoked the same ex- 
traordinary enthusiasm that seems to 
go with geodesics. 

The big dome, largest geodesic ever 
built, was the US Government Pavilion 
at this summer’s International Trade 
Fair in Kabul, Afghanistan. It was 
flown to Kabul from North Carolina, 
probably the largest complete building 
ever loaded aboard a single plane. At 
the Fair, Russian engineers kept busy 
with sketch pads at the US exhibit, re- 
cording details of the American dome. 
(In contrast with the dome, which was 
put up over a week end by a four-man 
crew, the Russians built a more tradi- 
tional structure, with a 200-man crew.) 

The 100’ dome, which now will be 
flown by the US to other international 
fairs during the next year, is made of 
480 aluminum tubes, joined by some 
2,000 bolts to 143 hubs. Its frame 
weighs 9,200 lb., the skin 1,300 Ib., or 
about 1.34 Ib. per sq. ft. of enclosure. 
It covers 8,000 sq. ft. of floor. 
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BUILDING WEIGHT CUT TO 1 LB. PER SQ. FT. 








PHOTOS (ABOVE & RIGHT) : ARNOT & ROCERS 


Dome No. 2. In Montreal, where some 
of Fuller’s first experimental structures 
were built, 29 students from McGill Uni- 
versity’s school of architecture cut short 
their summer vacations this year for a 
two-week session in geodesics. Said one 
observer: “The campus buzzed. The 
convinced argued with the outraged.” 
The upshot was a 1,000-lb. dome (pic- 
tures, right) designed by the young 
architects, under Fuller’s keen eye, and 
made mostly of paper with a thin alumi- 
num skin. Three mathematicians 
worked out structural requirements; 
two researchers worked out a practical 
way to fold and assemble the pieces; a 
13-man production crew worked in 
shifts around-the-clock to complete the 
dome in four days. 

Early one September morning the last 
strip of tape went onto the aluminum 
skin, and a pair of finance committee 
members sat down to calculate the ex- 
periment’s cost. Despite a generous gift 
from industry, plus $25 from each stu- 
dent, the project showed a deficit of sev- 
eral hundred dollars. Before he boarded 
the noon train, Fuller chopped by half 
his two-week lecture fee to make the 
books balance. 


IN MONTREAL Fuller dome was designed 
and put together by architecture students at 
McGill University. Dome has aluminum skin, 
backed by paper-board boxes. Total weight: 
1,000 Ib. Left: detail of panel joint. 





SUPERINTENDENT at site was Fuller him- 
self. Young architects worked around the 
clock during construction. From Monday till 
Friday, Superintendent Fuller got only five 
hours of sleep. 





ALUMINUM IGLOO looked like this on Satur- 
day morning. Students built it to serve no 
special purpose, only as exercise in creative 
thinking, using geodesic idea as a basic 
framework. 

































TECHNOLOGY 


TV PUTS ONE TEACHER IN SEVEN CLASSROOMS 


New York University tells how 
much it costs to install a closed cir- 
cuit system and Maryland conducts 
a more advanced experiment 


One of broadcast television’s first real 
flops was in the field of education. 
Many a brilliant educator discovered 
that people would willingly forego his 
lecture on anthropology when they 
found that they could learn so much 
more simply by watching “The $64,000 
Question.” 

But television in a slightly different 
form has crept into the classroom: 
More than 100 schools are experiment- 
ing with closed circuit television, using 
this medium to teach everything from 
grammar school arithmetic to college 
chemistry. 

The great need, of course, has been 
for experience. Those schools which 
have been at the front in television 
teaching have had to teach themselves 
the secrets, for little information was 
available to them on such things as 
cost, space requirements and effective- 
ness of televised teaching. 

The experiment at New York Uni- 
versity (pictures) is one of the first 
from which other educational institu- 
tions and school designers can benefit, 
because NYU, throughout its two-year 
program in closed circuit television, 
has kept—and now makes public—de- 
tailed records: cost of studio equip- 


ment, cost of operation, cost of convert- 
ing existing classroom facilities to tele- 
vision. 

To the designer and educator with 
no experience in televised teaching, the 
cost of the NYU program may well 
seem high: just over $105,000. For 
this, the school was able to equip one 
studio and seven classrooms. For an- 
other $20,000—most of it for technical 
personnel to operate the equipment— 
it was able to teach two courses by 
closed circuit for one year. 

The purpose of the NYU installation, 
like most others, was to teach several 
large lecture sections at a time. NYU 
felt that television would make it pos- 
sible to present outstanding lecturers 
to a greater number of students. Dur- 
ing the first year of the experiment, in 
1955, the televised courses were 
Freshman English Composition and the 
Literature of England. During the past 
year, certain other courses have been 
added, including courses in acting, di- 
recting, and producing for television. 
Facilities. In its 19 x 35’ studio 
NYU has three cameras—two for live 
pickup, one for film—which cost around 
$33,000. Additional equipment pulled 
the total price for all studio equipment 
to more than $46,000—$3,400 for light- 
ing, $2,800 for audio, $2,000 for test 
equipment, $2,100 for the distribution 
system, $2,700 for furniture, clocks 
and miscellaneous items, and $400 for 
two studio monitors. Construction 





costs — $45,000 — brought the total 


studio cost to just under $92,000. The 
television receiver sets were worth 
another $13,500, for a total cost figure 
of around $105,000. ; 

This does not represent the sum 

which the university had to pay itself, 
because some of the equipment was 
given to the school by several manufac. 
turers and the cost of much of the 
other equipment was underwritten by 
the Fund for the Advancement of Edu- 
cation. But it is a realistic measure of 
the cost of a fairly modest closed cir- 
cuit system. 
Construction. Acoustics and lighting 
received close attention within the NYU 
studio. Three exterior windows were 
sealed and completely sound insulated. 
The floor was covered with a 3” layer 
of fibrous glass and the glass was cov- 
ered with a 4%” tempered hardboard; 
over this was poured a 3” concrete 
floor, which was covered with a finish 
layer of asphalt tile. 

The walls were made even thicker, 
with as many as nine layers of acousti- 
cal material in some sections to achieve 
a floating wall with proper acoustical 
properties. The ceiling, too, was floated 
and treated acoustically, though with 
fewer layers of insulation. 

NYU’s Technical Service Dept. de- 
signed the studio and classrooms; E. 
S. McCann & Son, Inc. was general con- 
tractor. The television installation was 
engineered by General Precision Lab- 
oratory Inc., with Adler Communica- 
tion Laboratories as consultants. 









AT NYU, closed circuit television takes one 
instructor into seven classrooms. But cost is 
high: $105,000, even though frills are trimmed 
to minimum. More than 100 other schools are 
experimenting with television. 
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Other schools. The fact that as many 
as 100 schools have experimented 
with closed circuit television indicates 
that there is more than a casual in- 
terest in this new teaching device, 
though there are few instructors who 
are excited about its prospect. The 
academic dislike, of course, is that tele- 
vision destroys the intimacy between 
teacher and student. But swelling en- 
rollments and a dwindling proportion 
of qualified teachers seems almost to 
compel educators to consider seriously 
the use of such a mass-teaching method 
as television. 

This has been the reason for the in- 
terest of the Fund for the Advance- 
ment of Education in such projects as 
the one at NYU. The most ambitious 
experiment to date has been at the pub- 
lic school level, with 6,000 children of 
Hagerstown, Md. With the beginning 


TECHNICAL NOTES 


LIGHTWEIGHT LIFT SLAB 


Cardboard boxes cut the cost of con- 
crete floors for a research building 


When the lift slab idea was born about 
eight years ago, the construction in- 
dustry had itself a real time-saving 
device. Reinforced - concrete _ slabs, 
which would serve as roof and floor, 
could be cast on the ground, one on top 
of another, then lifted into place by 
hydraulic jacks. Thanks partly to lift 
slab, companies like RCA (AF, Aug. 
55, p. 148) were able to make sub- 
stantial savings in their new buildings. 

Next year, near Chicago, the Auto- 
matic Electric Co. will have a lift slab 
building for its manufacturing and re- 
Search activities. It will be slightly 
larger than RCA’s, which was the 
record-holder when it was built, but 
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of this school year, those children have 
been exposed for an hour each day to 
instruction by closed circuit television, 
with the Fund paying the cost of train- 
ing school personnel and of supervising 
the project. During the current year, 
instruction will be limited to two high 
schools and six elementary schools in 
Hagerstown; next year’s program will 
be extended to include 12,000 children 
in 23 schools. 

By 1970, many colleges will be trying 
to educate twice as many students as 
their already-bulging facilities now 
handle. In the public schools, too, the 
numbers problem is sure to exist in 
1970, just as it does today. Even if 
the experiments now underway at such 
places as NYU and Hagerstown prove 
to be only moderately successful, tele- 
vision will be an inevitable choice—not 
for every subject, of course, but for 





more than that, the Chicago structure 
shows how lift slab has matured in the 
past two years. 

For example, the slabs themselves 
are of giant sizes: 15,000 sq. ft. (pic- 
tures). Special box-board waffles, 4’- 
714%” square, are formed into the slabs 
to reduce their weight and, thus, to 
make it possible to lift slabs of such 
size. 

Another feature of the building: Its 
second floor cantilevers 14’ around the 
building’s perimeter. Says J. K. Gan- 
nett, vice president of Austin Co., 
builders of the structure, “The ab- 
sence of exterior columns gives free- 
dom in establishing the width of any 
room and simplifies the installation of 
perimeter heating.” 

In addition to the lift slab floors and 
roofs, the building will have precast 
concrete tilt-up walls. It is scheduled 
to be completed by next summer. 


many. To the builders of new school 
plants, this should be a consideration 
today. But such consideration is rarely 
given to future teaching methods. As 
was stated in one report, written by the 
Instructional Film Research Program 
for the Fund for the Advancement of 
Education: “It is almost alarming to 
observe extremely conservative and 
traditional academic buildings being 
constructed when radically new and dif- 
ferent physical space might be needed 
in the near future to meet the require- 
ments of new demands and new meth- 
ods of teaching. Closed-circuit 


television cannot substitute for build- - 


ings and laboratories, wherever needed 
and justified, but this audiovideo pro- 
jection system should be objectively 
evaluated and taken into consideration 
in the planning of future physical 
facilities.” 


NEW KIND OF HEAT PUMP 


Philadelphia building uses year- 
around heat pump, first in North 


Philadelphia’s new Ballinger building, 
which is the new headquarters of the 
Ballinger Corp., an architect-engineer 
firm of Philadelphia, has had quite a 
lot of attention in recent weeks. It 
contains the first economical heating- 
cooling system to use below-freezing 
outside air as a heat source. 
The principle of using outside air as 
a heat source has been used many times 
before, but earlier systems required ex- 
pensive supplementary electrical resis- 
tance heating that went to work when 
outdoor temperatures went below 32° F. 
The Ballinger building system uses 
the basic idea of the heat pump—which 
was conceived more than 100 years ago 
by Great Britain’s Lord Kelvin—plus 
the principle of compound compression 
—used for years in ice cream plants. 
This added element makes the air- 
source heat pump practical for large- 
scale installations in northern climates. 
With this system, enough heat can 
be removed from the outside air, even 
in cold weather, to keep the building 
warm. The heat which is taken from 
the air is used to heat water, which 
continued on p. 182 
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THE NEW ESPLANADE 


To be a leader in the New York 
building procession, you now- 
adays have to put your tall 
new building back a distance 
from the street line. To be 
really smart you have to put 
the whole thing over an es- 
planade and if possible put 
the sunny side under an arcade. 

If this excellent development 
continues, it will restore to New 
York some of the leadership 
which that metropolis lost when 
it misled the whole country into 
building wedding-cake sky- 
scrapers with the setback 
abomination. And the large es- 
tablishments that own these 
more spacious corners will have 
generously given back to the 
public some of that light and 
air and urban amenity of which 
shortsighted building has been 
robbing it. 

Lever House started the new 
postwar idea, when Architect 
Skidmore and Architect-client 
Luckman got their heads to- 
gether, and now it is catching 
on all over. Diagonally across 
from Lever’s esplanade (most 
of it under the building), Sea- 
gram’s architects, Mies van der 
Rohe and Philip Johnson, are 
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planning a court and fountains 
on a level podium or plat- 
form, and now the Astor Plaza 
by Carson & Lundin proposes 
giving a famous old name some 
new pre-eminence by leaving a 
ground-level court in front of 
the Astor building. Meanwhile 
Skidmore, Owings & Merrill 
have carried the idea downtown 
where the Chase bank is pro- 
jecting its 2%-acre piazza; 
Corning is leaving part of its 
Fifth Ave. corner open, accord- 
ing to preliminary plans by 
Harrison & Abramovitz. Mean- 
while Equitable Life, which 
put skyscrapers in a park in 
Pittsburgh, and the Rocke- 
fellers, whose Rockefeller Cen- 
ter started the whole new open- 
planning idea in the thirties, 
are initiating building projects 
which will in effect extend the 
Center area to the northwest; 
and what they may do is eager- 
ly awaited. They can hardly 
afford, it would seem, to fall 
behind the procession they 
helped start with such signal 
efforts. 

One of the most noteworthy 
results of these praiseworthy 
moves is that whole areas gain 
in prestige, based on their plea- 
sant nature. The effect is 





cumulative. When Lever first 
broke open the solid street wall 
which lined the west side of 
Park Ave., by erecting an airy 
slab-type tower on an espla- 
nade base, there were people 
who complained about the dis- 
ruption of Park Ave.’s former 
excellence. Park Ave. had been 
a “rue corridor” closed off pic- 
turesquely by the Grand Cen- 
tral tower; now it was said to 
have lost character. Yet a 
wholly new character has since 
been gained_at the 58rd St. in- 
tersection, which might well be 
called “Esplanade Corners.” 

This could not have occurred 
through a single action. It was 
an evolution. 

The lessons from this for the 
rest of the country are mani- 
fold. 

One lesson is that in this 
pragmatic country progress is 
often made in this evolutionary 
way, which is less characteris- 
tic of Europe. There, manifes- 
toes are likely to come first. 
They announce great principles 
of which some part gets exe- 
cuted. Here, the new conception 
is likely to grow step by step 
out of accumulating experience. 
Some farseeing architect per- 
suades a smart client to make 


a new move. Others then fol- 
low his example. Suddenly an 
analytic observer notes that 
the total effect is bigger than 
the sum of all the individual 
parts, and when he describes it 
a new concept is launched. In 
other words the process here is 
not one of didactic planning but 
of helping along the plan that 
is trying to happen, and get- 
ting the most out of it. 

Another lesson is that the 
most effective innovator, the 
strongest influence behind finer 
cities, can be the private organ- 
ization including the sizable 
business organization. In New 
York, for example, the archi- 
tecture of public buildings has 
been recently going rapidly 
downhill, especially in_ site 
planning, wherein government 
building was once strongest. 
Until something can be done 
about that, our most rapid 
civic progress will be made in 
building projects by unofficial 
citizens. 

Still another lesson is that 
the finer arrangement of build- 
ings on the ground, the more 
spacious handling of sites, is 
economically the soundest move 
possible, staving off obsoles- 
cence. For example, Rockefel- 
ler Center, with its plaza and 
its openness, has been able, 
with nothing more than re- 
modeling, to stand up to the 
competition of the new office 
buildings with built-in air con- 
ditioning, while others among 
the older buildings have lost 
out. This is probably because 
people feel so much better in 
the Center’s richer surround- 
ings. A finer life is what peo- 
ple love, and they still reward 
those buildings and those cities 
which give it to them. 


Dauustac Haskell 
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‘This circuit breaker 
can pay for itself 
in 15 seconds 


Snap: And the power is on again. It’s that simple with 
a Westinghouse AB De-ion® circuit breaker. Unlike 
other protective devices, it quickly restores power with 
just a simple flick of the finger—no valuable time wasted 
looking for fuses, no fuse replacement costs, no need 
even to call a maintenance man. The trip position of the 
breaker handle quickly identifies the affected circuit. 

Today’s buildings—with a wide range of electrical 
equipment from fans to floodlights—require positive 
insurance against overloads and short circuits. And 
when overloaded circuits go dead and business stops 
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cold, that’s when Westinghouse circuit breaker pro- 
tection pays for itself many times over by restoring 
electrical service quickly, effortlessly —with practically 
no loss of valuable time. 

When you consider circuit protection for today’s 
buildings, it will pay you (and your clients) to specify 
Westinghouse AB circuit breakers. Your Westinghouse 
representative can offer you a complete range of cir- 
cuit breakers for every application. Call him, or write 
to: Westinghouse Electric Corporation, P.O. Box 868, 
Pittsburgh 30, Pennsylvania. J-30193 
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RESEARCH 





A spotlight on new tests, new 
standards, new studies 


Weathering of plastics 


The great problem in the use of the new 
plastic materials in construction has been 
to anticipate accurately their performance 


has recently been completed by the Plastics 
Research Laboratory, Picatinny Arsenal.* 
This program included outdoor exposures 
of up to three years for about 80 plastics 
compositions. The exposure sites were 
Panama (tropical) ; White Sands (hot-dry, 
with maximum ultraviolet radiation) ; New 
York and Dover, N.J. (temperate); Fort 
Churchill, Canada (arctic-dry) ; and Point 


Barrow, Alaska (arctic-damp). 
when exposed to weather. A six-year study The 


results of these tests are 





Quicker Washing Service 


Ezcerpt from article 
in MODERN SANITATION 
MAGAZINE 


served in 
users be such 
_ more t one 


n 30 that 
uick ae ee of eight to ter 
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Catalog 5601 
containing 
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sent on request. 





full data and 
specifications, y7 4 


7 
My Manan 


As the writer in ““Modern San- 
itation”’ says—one Washfountain 
with its large self-flushing bowl 
and foot-control serves more users 
quickly, being equal to 8 to 10 
individual basins. 

Space is saved, installation time 
and costs are reduced because only 
three piping connections are re- 
quired —two supply lines, and one 
drain and vent. There are no fau- 
cets to touch, and the self-flushing 
bowls guard against collection of 
used water. 

New Catalog 5601 shows all 
models complete with specifica- 
tions. Copy will be mailed gratis. 
BRADLEY WASHFOUNTAIN 
CO., 2235 W. Michigan Street, 
Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin. 
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favorable with respect to the polyester. | 
bonded, glass-reinforced laminates which © 
are having the greatest structural applica. | 
tion in building. It is possible to generalize | 
that a 20% allowance for deterioration of 
strength due to weather is safe and a 30% 
allowance is conservative. Tests with these 
laminates employed unpigmented samples 
and were therefore even more seriously 
affected by ultraviolet radiation than would 
be the case with pigmented materials 7 
usually preferred for most architectural 
applications. Aluminum and carbon black 
are the most satisfactory pigments, but 
others are effective to some degree. It has 
also been established that exposure of glass 
fibers at a worked edge or drilled hole will 
not provide passage for moisture into the 
plastic material. The problems of the 
effect of weathering on the plastic when 
under stress were not explored. 

The weathering test results of phenol- 
formaldehyde materials were not as favor- 
able as for the polyester laminates, A 
marked loss of toughness developed in the 
exposed phenolics. Weathering tests of 
polymethylmethacrylate (lucite, plexiglass) 
substantiated the generally favorable ex- 
perience with these materials. There was 
some loss of light transmission (original, 
92%; after three-year exposure, 87%) and 
some increase of haze (6.1%). Only under | 
the most extreme weather conditions was | % 
there any loss of flexural strength. Poly- — e 
styrene can be regarded as quite unsatis- 
factory for use out of doors, as it hazes 
rapidly and develops cracks and scratches. 

One plastic material was found to be 
totally unaffected by outdoor exposure at 
all of the sites for the full period of ex- 
posure, This material was polytetrafluoro- 
ethylene (teflon). Two other compositions 
were found to be relatively unaffected by 
weathering if they were pigmented with 
carbon black. They are polyvinylchloride 
and polyvinylchloride acetate. 

The silicone rubbers, as a class of ma- 
terials, were found to be little affected by 
weathering. These materials are useful 
for gasketing and as sealants. Other data 
developed in these studies reveal the sur- 
prising fact that glass-reinforced lami- 
nates actually increased in strength, elong- 
ation, and toughness after exposure in the 
arctic. 

Another study} has been completed re- 
cently that substantially agrees with the 
general observations made by the Ord- 
nance Corps about glass fabric base plastic 
laminates. 
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Barrett, Report No. 2102, Ordnance Corps Plastics 


Laboratory, Picatinny Arsenal; available through the 
Office of Technical Information, Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D.C. ‘ 


+ Werren and Heebink, Weathering Glasa-F abric 
Base Plastic Laminates, Forest Products Laboratory, 
Madison, Wis., WADS Technical Report 55-319, 
May °56. 
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FAST-ERECTING HOLLOW PARTITION of TRUSSTEEL* studs 
(above) and ROCKLATH plaster base offers more open space for 
utilities than other comparable assemblies. Simplifies conceal- 
ment, cuts costs of installing ducts, conduits, wiring. Light- 
weight, only 10-15 lbs. per square foot; yet strong, like the open- 
web struts of aircraft wings. 


NEW SNAP-ON ATTACHMENT CLIP (left), called TRUS-LOK? 
secures plain or perforated ROCKLATH to TRUSSTEEL studs. 
Reduces lathing costs, helps increase sound resistance. Complete 
assembly provides a sound transmission rating of up to 46.5 
decibels. It’s fireproof too—typical 514” partition has a fire 
rating of one hour. Stud widths vary from 24” to 6”. 


*T.M. Reg. U.S. Pat. Off 


creative architecture 


For complete information on products shown here, fill in this 
coupon and mail to United States Gypsum, Dept. AF-65, 
300 West Adams Street, Chicago 6, Illinois. 


[_] BRACE-TITE [] *” RIBLATH []STRUCTO-LITE Perlited 
Lathing System Gypsum Basecoat Plaster 

CJIvory Finish- []ROCKLATH [] TRUSSTEEL Stud, ROCK- 
ing Lime Plaster Base LATH Partition System 


(] Please have your Architects’ Service Representative call on me, 
NAME 


(Please print) 


FIRM 
ADDRESS 
CITY 
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Plastic insulations 


The possibility of foam-in-place insula- 
tion in building construction is one of the 
challenging new opportunities being devel- 
oped by the plastics industry. Although 
still in the development stage it is now 
practicable to consider pouring some liquids 
into a wall cavity or ceiling-roof assembly 
and having the liquids foam up to com- 
pletely fill the complex spaces, nooks, and 


crannies with thermal insulation. Such 
methods are now being successfully em- 
ployed in the construction of trailer truck 
bodies, anc the special problems still to be 
solved before location in buildings are 
under study by both the Bakelite Co. and 
DuPont organizations. The success of these 
developments might result in changing the 
insulation supply business to the supply of 
chemicals that are mixed at the site. 
Foam-in-place insulating plastics are 
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ALUMINUM BAR WINDOWS 


for finest school construction 


The lines of the Geyser system of fenestration have been kept 
trim and narrow Jo assure a light, open feeling while retaining 
the full structural strength necessary for both 











horizontal and vertical members. 


Geyser windows can be built to heights up to 210’ without 
horizontal structural supports, and to any width 
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WRITE today for engineering data or see us in Sweet’s. 


eyser company 


915 McARDLE ROADWAY 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


in multiples of 3’6” or 4’0”. 





being developed with phenol formaldehyde, 
urea formaldehyde and polyurethane. The 
polyurethane foams are likely to be the 
most costly of the three but also possess 
a unique combination of properties which 
should stimulate the imagination of every 
architect and builder. 


Polyurethane insulation is the result of 
a reaction between a highly reactive chem- 
ical called an isocyanate and liquid materi- 
als known as prepolymers. Isocyanates also 
generate carbon dioxide very rapidly when 
combining with water. By bringing isocy- 
anate, prepolymer and water together at 
the same time, the carbon dioxide foams 
the tough resin as it is formed and the 
whole mass expands to over 30 times its 
original volume. Polyurethanes are excel- 
lent adhesives. A small building has al- 
ready been designed in which the space 
between two aluminum skins or two re- 
enforced glass-fiber laminate skins is filled 
with foamed-in-place polyurethane. In this 
building the foam becomes insulation, sup- 
port for the two skins and bonding agent. 


Among the problems still to be solved is 
mixing polyurethane insulation in the field. 
Laboratory equipment has been developed 
and some manufacturers are experiment- 
ing with factory-prefabricated assemblies, 
such as refrigerator doors. Spray guns 
have been developed that can produce a 
mixed plastic film which foams to insula- 
tion at a rate of 100 bd.-ft. per minute. 
Other problems are the conception of the 
unique building constructions that will 
utilize foamed-in-place insulation capabil- 
ities. Polyurethane burns slowly when in 
direct contact with flame but is self ex- 
tinguishing when the flame or high tem- 
perature source is removed. There is con- 
siderable latitude in the range of physical 
properties possible, and k factors fall in 
the range of 0.26 to 0.40. 


Phenol formaldehyde and urea formalde- 
hyde pose special problems as foam-in- 
place materials. They are formed in 
extremely high speed reactions and must 
be introduced to the space they are to fill 
in such a way that the foam need travel 
but a short distance to fill the cavity. As 
an example, they could not fill the space 
in a curtain wall panel while the panel was 
in a vertical position because the foam 
would harden before reaching the top; 
however, if the panel were horizontal, the 
plastic might be applied to the large sur- 
face inside one skin and the foam could be 
expected to expand and fill up the void to 
the opposite skin. This. group of materials 
favors factory installation rather than 
site foaming. Polyurethane foams slowly 
enough to fill large and irregular voids. 

Phenol formaldehyde foams can be for- 
mulated so that they will not propagate 
flame. The formaldehyde resins can be 
foamed to various densities to provide a 
wide range of strength properties, and k 
factors fall in the range of 0.25 to 0.35. 
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PITTSBURGH materials 


| its architectural appeal 


|... bring it practical advantages 
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Pittsburgh’s Pittcomatic® . . . “the nation’s finest automatic door opener” . . . operates the Herculite® 
Doors at the entrance to the building, as well as on the side entrances. With the Pittcomatic Hinge, 
doors open automatically—at the lightest touch and with complete safety. 


Here is a view of the employees’ cafeteria, located on the second floor of the building, facing the 
harbor. This entire west wall is glazed with Solex, which makes it possible to take full advantage of 
the natural beauty of the outdoors while keeping room interiors cooler and glare at a minimum. 










wly Your Sweet's Architectural File contains detailed information on all Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company products... Sections 6a, 15d, 20, 12e, 15a. 
ds. 
ne PAINTS - GLASS - CHEMICALS - BRUSHES - PLASTICS - FIBER GLASS 
ga 
1 be 
ma PITTSBURGH Pmt E GLass3 COMPANY 
k 
* IN CANADA: CANADIAN PITTSBURGH INDUSTRIES LIMITED 
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TECHNICAL NOTES oonv’a. 





circulates through the building. 

The basic principle of the heat pump 
is this: If air can be made to drop in 
temperature, it will release heat as its 
temperature drops. Thus, if air at 0°F. 
is made to drop to —20°F., a certain 
amount of heat will be extracted from 
the air. This is the heat which is used 
to warm the building. In warm 
weather, the process is reversed: Air 


is made to rise in temperature; as its 
temperature rises, it consumes heat. 
This heat is taken from within the 
building during the summer, and this 
keeps the building cool. 

Although a system such as the one in 
the Ballinger building can be operated 
economically, its initial cost will be 
higher than a conventional heating- 
cooling system. 














UP TO DOUBLE the footcandles with standard lamps! 
That’s the performance record of silver-mirrored 
Permaflectors. This amazing efficiency more than pays 
for the equipment cost ina short time... and continues 
to pay dividends in lower operating costs. Whatever 
the wattage, or the job—a Permaflector does it best! 


INCANDESCENT = 
LIGHTING | 
EQUIPMENT | 





e Show Windows 
¢ Show Rooms 

* Store Interiors | 
° Building Fronts | 
° Offices 

© Schools 

¢ Gymnasiums 
Power Houses 
Churches 

¢ Hospitals 

© Public Buildings 
¢ Plants & Shops 
¢ Warehouses 

and many other uses 





A double plating of pure 
silver assures maximum light 
reflectivity. 


Crystal glass, made in our 
own glass division, is clear, 
sparkling, uniform, flaw free. 





WRITE on your 
letterhead for 
new compreben- 
sive catalog. 


A copper envelope over the 
pure silver provides lifetime 
protection for the silver. 


A final 
finish gives added protec- 
tion, blends with all interiors. 


silver-gray, satin 








PITTSBU Ried REFLECTOR COMPANY 


401 OLIVER BUILDING, PITTSBURGH 22, PA. 








D 
FLUORESCENT IR 7) INCANDESCENT | 


REFLECTOR COMPANY 


Gti 


In Canada: Pittsburgh Reflector of Canada Ltd., 105 Tycos Drive, Toronto 
REPRESENTATIVES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES @© WHOLESALERS EVERYWHERE 
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PRESTRESSED RUNWAYS 


Initial cost is high, but maintenance 
will be low for new concrete slabs 


Prestressed concrete has had more at- 
tention from structural designers dur- 
ing the past ten years than in all the 
years since the first patent on the pro- 
cess was issued back in 1888. 

Today, prestressing is more than a 
substitute for steel. Engineers are 
finding that it can be used to advan- 
tage in other areas too. For example, 
scientists at Southwest Research Insti- 
tute have developed a prestressed slab 
for airport runways which can with- 
stand loads that would make conven- 
tional runways buckle. 

San Antonio’s International Airport 
had first chance to try prestressing. 
Its runways were breaking. Airport 
officials had either to remove those 
runways and replace them with new 
concrete of greater strength or to put 
concrete overlays onto the runways to 
increase their load capacity. They de- 
cided to try overlay. 

Southwest Research tested two differ- 
ent methods: One was a conventional 7 
overlay of thick concrete; the other 
was the prestressed slab, of 4” thick- 7 
ness. Both were placed on the air-¥ 
port’s most heavily used runway. 

The prestressed slab cost somewhat } 
more initially than the thick concrete, 
but .M. M. Lemcoe, manager of struc-7 
tural research and development at] 
Southwest Research and director of the 7 
airport test, says that the greatly in- 
creased service life of the prestressed § 
pavement and its lower maintenance 
cost will “more than offset the higher 
installation expense.” 


WALL COSTS COMPARED 


Analysis reveals cost data for vari 
ous types of walls, including glass 


Turner Construction Co. has probably 
had as much experience with curtain 
wall construction as any contracting 
company in the US. At a conference 
on masonry construction, conducted re- 
cently by the Building Research Insti- 
tute in Washington, Turner Engineer 
H. T. Noyes put forth cost comparisons 
for a variety of wall materials: brick, 
limestone, stainless steel, aluminum. 
Noyes’s main point: Wall costs have 
increased over the years, but their pro 


continued on p. 186 
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The ‘““OvERHEAD Door” has enjoyed and appre- 
ciated the confidence of architects for three and 
a half decades. Such leadership has been a pleas- 
ure—yet demanding. It means not just the finest 
class B or better Sitka Spruce or Douglas Fir. Not 
just the best rust-resistant and reinforced tracks. 
Not just the finest hardened rollers money can buy 
... nor the best electrically engineered operators. 


But the outstanding requirements we have 
met add up to a certainty of quality installa- 
tion and responsible service... by exclusively 
dedicated craftsmen. 


@ New fire station at Toledo shows how the 

Overhead Door Corporation handies most 
oa ere rugged physical and design requirements. 
Architects: Bellman, Gillett & Richards. 


A Complete Line of Doors... Commercial and Residential ...including 
Electric and Electronic Operators. 


America’s pioneer and leader in upward-acting garage doors 


OVERHEAD DOOR CORPORATION 
Hartford City, Indiana 


MANUFACTURING DIVISIONS 
Hillside, N.J. « Nashua, N.H. « Cortland, N.Y. * Lewistown, Pa. « Oklahoma City, Okla. + Dallas, Tex. + Portland, Ore. 
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portion of the total building cost has 
generally gone down. The reason: 
Electrical and mechanical work (parti- 
cularly air conditioning and electrical 
system) has become more complex and 
more expensive. He cited this example: 
The wall cost of a brick and stone 
building of 1927 amounted to 19.8% 
of the building’s total cost; similar 
walls, on a building constructed 22 
years later, amounted to just 8.3% of 
the building’s total cost. But electrical 
and mechanical increased from 27.5% 
of the old building to 44.5% of the 
new building. 

Noyes selected four multistory 
buildings in New York City to illus- S 
trate the variations in wall prices. He y 
cautioned that his figures were only 
approximations and that changes in lo- 
cation or condition might make appre- 
| ciable differences. Noyes figures: 
| >» A 32-story office building of face 
| brick and aluminum sash—price of 
wall: $5.20 per sq. ft. 
| pb A 25-story office building of lime- 
"A | stone, with aluminum sash and span- 

| drel—price of wall: $7.40 per sq. ft. 
| b A 25-story office building of lime- 
stone, with limestone spandrels and 
| steel windows—price of wall: $6.15 
per square ft. 
» A 42-story office building of stain- 
less steel, with reversible sash—price 
of wall: $7.20 per sq. ft. 

What does glass add to the air-con- 
ditioning load? Noyes calculates it this 
way: An additional ton of refrigera- 
tion is required for every 130 sq. ft. of 
12” brick wall (with metal lath and 


Vand a Mme) al-tod o) (-fot- mm ol F-C-hd(ome-Jall—ile) 














Weigh it a7 “\ 
against other 7 
Large-Area Luminaires ° 








Compare this plastic panel with the shielding on 
other 4 ft. by 4 ft. fixtures. Where the conventional 
flat panel sags of its own weight, Garcy’s 
die-formed contour gives lasting stability .. . 
permits lighter weight and reduced ceiling load. 
Installation, cleaning and relamping go more 
quickly. The panel swings down easily in its hinged 
frame, puts no strain on the fixture or the worker. 








Compare it also for beauty, durability, 
efficiency. When the fixture is lighted, the 
contour is hardly noticeable, lending an 
unobtrusive but interesting ‘‘character’’ to 
the ceiling treatment. The light is evenly 
diffused and efficiently transmitted. 

For the luxury look in lighting, 

choose Garcy’s 5600 Series. 


Available in the following sizes: 4’x 4’; 


2'x 2’; 2'x 4’; 2’x 8’. Also available 
with Alba-Lite glass or louver shields. 


Send for Bulletin 552-L 





Quality by Design 


Garden City Plating & Mfg. Co., 1736 N. Ashland Ave., Chicago 22, Illinois 


In Canada: Garcy Co. of Canada, Ltd., 1244 Dufferin Street, Toronto 4 
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plaster furring) which is changed to 
glass. If added refrigeration cost is 
$500 per ton, a change from masonry 
to glass costs about $4 per sq. ft. 


AUTOMATIC GREEN GRASS 


Denver plants plastic pipes in is 
parks to cut the cost of maintenance 


With only 14” of rainfall and 30 parks 
to care for, Denver has decided to 
spend $1-million for an automatic 
watering system in its 30 parks. With 
an automatic system, Park Director 
David M. Abbott estimates that he will 
reduce water consumption by 30%, 
labor costs by 80%. To date, the city 
has installed nearly 25 mi. of poly- 
ethylene pipe throughout its park sys- 
tem, in diameters ranging from 34” to 
2”. For large arterial lines, 3”-dia- 
meter asbestos-cement pipe is used. 








Attractive, modern—Bob’'s No. 3 Restaurant typifies 
the kind of short-occupancy space where the accuracy and 
las fast response of Honeywell Electronic Temperature Control 
are ideal for keeping comfort constant. Here are other major 














m: advantages of the installation: 
ti- . automatic change-over from heating to ventilation to 
cal cooling, without attention. 
ind ... outdoor thermostat automatically adjusts indoor tempera- 
le: ture according to the weather, winter and summer. Permits 
ne ideal comfort in mild weather, prevents unpleasant indoor 
os chilling in hot weather. 
... electronic control panel, conveniently located, gives 
lar restaurant manager full control of temperatures and avoids 
22 tampering. 
of ... automatic use of outside air for cooling whenever condi- 
cal tions permit lowers cost of mechanical refrigeration and gives 
5%, free cooling during mild weather, or occasional unseasonably 
: winter warm spells. 
the 
ory 
* I ditioning full t ti 
| system air conditioning y automatic 
nly 
lo- 
re- Now smaller jobs can have big-system flexibility, 
nen convenience, operating efficiency at reasonable cost—with 
of Honeywell Electronic Temperature Control 
ne- 
an- iy SMALL air conditioning systems, as in the largest, good 
+. control is essential to good performance. 
ne- Good control means fully automatic control—until re- 
und cently limited mostly to systems in larger buildings. The 
15 small job simply couldn’t justify the expense of a completely 
automatic conventional control installation. 
\in- That's no longer true, thanks to Honeywell Electronic 
‘ice Temperature Control. Now it’s possible for buildings like 
this smart new restaurant in Glendale, Calif., to have the 
on- best control—and therefore ideal air conditioning perform- 
his ance—at a sensible price. 
ra- Honeywell Electronics gives the restaurant management 
of the convenience, economy and comfort of a fully automatic, 
ind year-round heating and cooling plant. The features that 
to make such benefits possible are explained in the picture 
is caption above. ! 
nry There are many ways Honeywell Electronics can help y 
you give your clients unprecedented advantages—in heat- { 
ing, ventilating, air conditioning and industrial control, in i 
any building, new or existing. Ww 
Call your Honeywell office for the new booklet that tells I | 
its more fully how to apply electronics to your clients’ control | 
problems—and for information on the economical 
nce Honeywell Periodic Maintenance Plan. Or write Honeywell, | 
= Dept. MB-11-151, Minneapolis 8, Minn. i 
r / 
to 
atic MINNEAPOLIS | 
7 Honeywell | 
tor 
will ‘ 1 
05. Electronic Controls 
ity 
dly- 112 offices across the nation 
sys- 
' to 
lia- 


rs an cha ee ee 
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SHAPING AMERICA’S PRODUCTS. sy 
Don Wallance. Published by Reinhold Publish- 
ing Corp., 430 Park Ave., New York, N.Y. 193 
pp. 8/2” x 10/2”. Illus., indexed, biblio. $10 


Almost anyone in the broad fields of de- 
sign and business might learn something 
about their marriage from this thoughtful 
book. It is a collection of 31 case studies, 
by an industrial designer, of familiar 
everyday products—why and how they got 
designed and produced for mass consump- 





tion. Among larger manufacturers, there 
are the stories of the new Bell telephone, 
Revere and Pyrex gooking ware, GE’s 
wall-hung refrigerator, Hallicrafters ra- 
dios, Jantzen bathing suits, Amelia Ear- 
heart luggage and Gerber knives. There 
are also examples of the artist-craftsmen 
—potters, weavers, woodworkers, jewelry 
makers—who both serve the “quality” 
market and pioneer new design concepts. 
This is not only a handsome picture book, 


Get the Facts on Why ‘‘Paper 
Cured’ 





Concrete is Best 


Read Why Sisalkraft is The 





ORANGE LABEL 


Tough + Waterproof 
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Most Effective Curing Medium 


Poni eer 


AMERICAN SISALKRAFT CORPORATION 


a 





C — 
-UTINg ’ 
; s Protection 


———— 





—— 


= | 
—" 


DEPT. AF-11, ATTLEBORO, MASS. 


| Please send Booklet ‘‘Curing and Protec- 
| tion for Better Concrete’’. 


| Name 


CO ere eer: Leer ery 
Address 


but a deep exploration of the problems and 
processes of good design—and how it pays 
off. 


ARCHITECTURAL GRAPHIC STAND. 
ARDS, Sth edition. sy Ramsey & Sleeper. 
Published by John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 440 
Fourth Ave., New York 16, N.Y. 758 pp. 91/2” 
x 12”. Illus. $18.50 


This is a timely resharpening of one of 
the architect’s most useful tools. The re- 
visions include 286 new plates (the most 
notable of which cover the subject of cur- 
tain walls), 236 revisions of plates, a more 
useful index (which itself is about 30 
pages in length), a more coherent ar- 
rangement of subjects and lighter weight 
paper. Thanks to this last change, the 
added material has not noticeably increased 
the size or weight of the book; it is still 
of very manageable proportions. 


ARCHITECTURAL BEAUTY IN JAPAN. 
By Kokusai Bunka Shinkokai. Published by 


Studio Crowell, 432 Fourth Ave., New York 16, 
N.Y. 164 pp. 1134” x 1134”. Illus. $15 


A pictorial review of Japanese architec- 
ture in two parts: one covers the country’s 
architectural heritage; the other, its out- 
standing buildings of the postwar period. 


ARCHITECTS’ HOMES. sy Robert Wink- 
ler. Published by Reinhold Publishing Corp., 
430 Park Ave., New York, N.Y. 222 pp. 
9” x 1114”. Illus. Photos, plans, sketches. Eng- 
lish, French and German texts. $10 


The idea of watching an architect solve 
his own housing problem is always an 
interesting one. This handsome book, 
printed in Switzerland, shows the solu- 
tions of 44 architects from 13 countries, 
the first 15 by the author and fellow Swiss 
professionals. Next largest representation 
is the US with seven houses by Marcel 
Breuer, Philip Johnson, John P. Clark, 
Albert Frey, Walter Gropius, Elmar 
Schniewind and Jose Sert. There are five 
each from Germany and Scandinavia (in- 
cluding Alvar Aalto and Aarne Ervi), one 
or two apiece from England, France, the 
Netherlands, Italy, Portugal, Brazil (Os- 
waldo Bratke), Mexico (Victor de la 
Lama) and Japan (Kenzo Tange). Some 
readers may be disappointed that more of 
today’s leading architects were not in- 
cluded and that little attempt was made 
to dramatize and compare ideas. 


OTHER BOOKS RECEIVED 


DEAD TOWNS AND LIVING MEN. By 
Sir Leonard Woolley. Published by Philosoph- 
ical Library, Inc., 15 E. 40th St., New York 
16, N.Y. 220 pp. 52” x 834”. Illus. $6 


MICHELANGELO A STUDY IN THE NA- 
TURE OF ART. By Adrian Stokes. Pub- 
lished by Philosophical Library, Inc., 15 E. 40th 
St., New York 16, N.Y. 154 pp. 5'/2” x 834”. 
Illus. $7.50 
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The special construction of the new Armstrong Acoustical Research 
Building prevents outside noise from interfering with tests. The en- 
tire facilities rest on separate foundations and are enclosed by, but 
ve independent of, a masonry shell — 51’ long, 36’ wide, and 36’ high. 


an 


me 





- A separate columnar type foundation, with Steel block support points, on which rooms 16”, 14”, and 12” beams were used as fram- 
a minimum number of contact points, were erected, were used for construction ing for concrete slab construction. Facing 
helps eliminate vibration and reduces purposes. They have been replaced by steel plates contact resilient pads for maxi- 
coupling between earth and the building. resilient pads to reduce sound transfer. mum acoustical isolation of the building. 
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(Armstrong ACOUSTICAL MATERIALS 


JA- Cushiontone® © Travertone* * Arrestone® * Minatone® * Corkoustic® © Crestone® © Perforated Asbestos Board 
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For more data use coupon, p. 250 


(1) LONG SPAN PANEL has plywood 
stress skins glued to frame 


Offering custom engineering service in a 
bargain building unit, Industrial Designer 
Peter Bilder currently is adapting his king 
size insulated plywood panels to light com- 
mercial structures. Spanning distances up 
to 16’ for floors and roofs, the Panelbild 
units can carry five times the usual re. 
quired loads. The prefab floor, roof and 
wall panels, evolved through research with 
the Forest Products Laboratory and from 
field experiences in residential and school 
construction, take on many forms. Archi- 
tects may specify almost any available 
sheet material for facings and determine 
window heights; only limitation is the 4’ 
width—maximum dimension of almost 
every plywood mill. Wall panels made 
with 1” x 15” perimeter framing run about 
75¢ a sq. ft. Inexpensive and easy to apply, 
the flat 8’-to 20’-long roof units consist 
essentially of Douglas fir plywood sheets 
glued over simple wood framing for a total 
thickness of 4%”. (Recently, Bilder and 
Forest Products developed a 15”-thick 
curved roof panel with an impregnated 
paper honeycomb core and 4” plywood 
skins that could bridge the same distance, 
and now are working on somewhat thick- 
ened versions of the same curve to arch 
across 30’ to 60’ in three hinged sections 
without intermediate supports.) 

Roof panels with 14%” factory-applied in- 
sulation, such as the 2’-wide panel used 
over 12’ breezeway on the Puyallup, Wash. 
school (photo upper right) cost about 65¢ 
a sq. ft. Exterior grade %4” plywood is used 
on top, and smooth plastic-overlaid ply- 
wood laminated to the underside. A three 
man crew laid 2,200 sq. ft. of roof panels 
in an 8 hr. day. A tongue-and-groove ef- 
fect is achieved by butting overlapping 
edges against recesses in adjacent panels, 
and built-up roofing can be applied directly 
on top. Space in the longitudinal groove 
allows for variations in placement of sup- 
porting members and also can act as wiring 
chase. On a Tacoma clinic building Archi- 
tects Lea, Pearson and Richards laid out 
concrete footings on 14’ centers to double 
as supporting members for the floor panels 
without additional framing. 


Manufacturer: Panelbilt Systems. 


(2) PREFAB CLASSROOMS can move 
with shifts in students 


Two prefabrication-oriented architects had 
major parts in the manufacture and de- 
sign of these transportable school build- 
ings. The first, AIA Vice President Earl 
Heitschmidt, consultant for Calcor Corp. 
worked with Calcor Engineer Bernard Per- 
lin to develop a basic program and pilot 
plans for low cost, lightweight, incombus- 


continued on p. 198 
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NEW AMERICAN-STANDARD FOUNTAINS have a simplicity of design 
that fits perfectly with the modern architectural trend. They are 
available in a wide variety of sizes, styles and colors. Examples 
shown here are (a) Sharon, (b) Calistoga, (c) Saratoga, and (d) 
Tioga. They'll not only add to the appearance of the buildings you 


plan, but also afford extra years of service for your clients. The one- 


piece bubbler of non-tarnishing Chromard allows easy cleaning, 


and is designed to prevent squirting or direct contact with the nozzle. 





FOR MORE INFORMATION about the most advanced plumbing and 
heating-cooling products available, write AMERICAN-STANDARD, 
PiumBinc & Heatinc Division, 40 W. 40th St., N. Y. 18, N.Y. 


American-Standard 


PLUMBING AND HEATING DIVISION 
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PRODUCTS ...: 


For 


more data use coupon, p. 250 


tible panel structures that could be 80% 
factory assembled and still meet stiff Calif- 
ornia codes on earthquake resistance, This 
spring C. K. Allen, staff architect for the 
San Bernardino schools modified the Cal- 
cor system to his city’s urgent needs for 
extra classrooms that could function like 
permanent buildings but could be de- 
mounted and salvaged when population 
shifts demanded relocation. In 90 days 38 
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AMERICAN’S 
88 YEARS IN 


LAUNDRY DEPT. 
et ee 


Specify American Laundry 
Machinery Company equip- 
ment and you insure lasting 
atalmiehitiielaile OnLine Vile 
ican offers you 

1. 88 years of experience, 
old diate Mm alisime (gealli-ia ime) smell 
types of laundry installations. 
2. The most complete line of 
laundry equipment in the 
@) yi muikeliltiieles 
full, 


eld lemeh delin 


turer. This means con- 


A bax The American Laundry Machinery Co., 
eek —3 gf Bot ts eee 
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tinuing, undivided responsi- 


bility for performance after 
Taricelitetitelan 

3. Direct service everywhere, 
col mislelgelele lal Nam igellal-te Mi t-Taae 
nical representatives working 
out of 29 offices throughout 
U.S. and Canada. 


American's ARCHITECT'S 
REFERENCE GUIDE is a cat 
alog of our complete laun 
dry equipment line. Write 


for your copy 
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classrcom buildings were ready to accom- 
modate the Bernardino youngsters 
and, at $9.43 a sq. ft., are the pride of the 
school board. 

The structure is based on a 28’ x 32’ sin- 
gle classroom running in multiples of the 
length (kindergartens are 40’ x 32’).. Its 
3"-thick sandwich panels have 20-ga. steel 
inner and outer faces. Insulated with glass 
fiber for a U value of 0.106, the wall weighs 
4% lb. per sq. ft. The interlocking flanges 
which weatherproof the 4’ sections and al- 
low them to be taken apart, stored or put 
up elsewhere also help give them necessary 
rigidity and shear strength (250 lb. per 
lin. ft.) required by the Los Angeles board. 
No framing is used for the self-supporting 
walls; light steel on 12’ spacing has to hold 
up only the roof made of 18 ga. galvanized 
steel sections, and a suspended acoustical 
ceiling of 144” glass-fiber board. The cost 
of under $10 a sq. ft. (25% less than bids 
submitted on wood frame construction) in- 
cludes everything except unfastened furni- 
ture: doors, cabinets, canopy, chalkboards, 
electrical and utility tie-ins, asphalt tile 
floors, heaters, sash, and slab. 
Manufacturer: Calcor Steel Building Div., 
Caleor Corp. 


San 
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Miss Foster believes in looking ahead 


cal And maximum use of every square foot of office floor space is what she’s looking for. 

ost 

_ She may be premature but Miss Foster believes in getting on alterations, no disruption of office efficiency, no tie-up of space 
ni- the job early when it comes to electrical planning. Like so are necessary. 

ds, many other people working in commercial buildings today, G-E SPECIALISTS OFFER PLANNING SERVICE 

ile she just can’t get her work out in an office that lacks sufficient General Electric specialists have had years of experience in 


and convenient outlets for typewriters, dictating machines, cal- planning thousands of cellular steel underfloor wiring installa- 





iv., culators, telephones, intercoms, and other electrically oper- tions. These buildings are still as up-to-date electrically as they 
ated equipment. were when first planned. Let General Electric specialists use 
202 Today’s and tomorrow’s electrical problems can be an- their “know-how” to help you select and apply the best system 
swered with sound electrical planning .. . with General Electric for your particular needs. 
Q-Floor wiring. This system makes every square foot of floor For more information on G-E Q-Floor wiring or other Gen- / 
Space (not just walls and columns) available for outlets. It is eral Electric underfloor systems—Fiberduct wiring, or the new 
designed for installation with cellular steel subflooring. Every two-level steel underfloor wiring system—call your G-E Con- 
cell is a raceway. This means that every six-inch area of the struction Materials District Office, or write to Section C63-114, 
floor is a potential location for an electrical outlet. Changes Construction Materials Division, General Electric Company, 
| can be made easily to meet shifting requirements. No costly Bridgeport 2, Connecticut. 


Progress /s Our Most /mportant Product 


GENERAL GQ ELECTRIC 
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(3) CURTAIN PANELS with neoprene 
expose no expansion joints 


Custom-Line is a well-detailed curtain wall 
system that is flexible enough to work with 
different metal skins, sash and spacing in 
various kinds of structures and designs. 
The neoprene gasketed panels, direct de- 
scendants of those fabricated for the GM 
Technology Center, reflect the architectural 
talent and automotive savvy that went into 





THE BUILDING STONE 
THAT MADE 
THE FACE OF AMERICA 


INDIANA LIMESTONE lends its beauty and 


permanence to buildings throughout America. 


Every architectural style has its outstanding examples 


of the use of Indiana Limestone. The Pentagon, 















Bann cuu 





| the original GM wall (photo top right). 

| The Custom-Line system has no ex- 

| posed joints; calking is applied in the 

field only in protected spots not subject to 
building movements. Other notable details: 
expansible mullions take fixed or oper- 














ating sash and aluminum faced or porce- 














= lain-on-steel panels 144” to 8” thick; 
“— spandrels or sash come out individually 
for any necessary repair after the wall 
is erected; bottom moldings and the span- 
drels are vented to drain away conden- 
sate; steel anchorage, slide-fit framing and 
the neoprene extrusions all work together 
to compensate for building movements. 
For low-cost industrial buildings, an 
economical version of the panel without 
trim or sash can be mounted directly on 
structural members (bottom photo). A 
variation of the Custom-Line preassembled 
wall called Moduline is designed to fit all 
standard window and panel modules, but 
is limited to 2”-deep panels. Costs vary 
according to specifications but Newman 
reports that both wall systems compare 
favorably with less flexible wall systems. 
Manufacturer: Newman Brothers Inc. 


continued on p. 208 


Empire State Building and Prudential’s Mid-America 


Building serve to illustrate the ever-new 
versatility of this material so highly valued for its 
distinctive appearance and almost complete 


freedom from maintenance. 


Founded 1932 as a service organization 
for the architect and contractor 
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tl # INDIANA LIMESTONE 
“eek INSTITUTE 


BEDFORD, INDIANA 
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RESISTS 


CORROSIVE 
ATTACK 





(PRACTICALLY ALL VARIETIES) 


DURIRON’ ACIDPROOF DRAIN PIPE 


Duriron is the one high quality high silicon iron 
drain line material that architects and engineers have 
specified with confidence for more than thirty years. 


For permanent corrosion resistance when 
handling all acids and other commonly encountered 
corrosives, specify and insist upon DURIRON. 


A complete stock of Duriron pipe and fittings 
is carried by leading wholesalers in principal cities, 


THE DURIRON COMPANY, INC. | DAYTON, OHIO 
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(4) RIBBED STEEL acts as deck for 
workmen, base for concrete 


Staying in place after the concrete floor 
or roof slabs are poured, Inland’s Milcor 
Ribform makes an inexpensive permanent 
short-span form. Made of high-tensile steel 
the rigid, square-ribbed sheets are laid 
across joists or beams and welded to the 
structure (25 plug welds per 100 sq. ft.). 
Supporting the pour with minimum de- 








flection, Ribform needs no temporary bridg- 
a ing and requires 20% less concrete 
than is used over flexible, removable 
formwork. Standard sheets are designed 
for spans up to 3’-6” and heavy duty for 
5’ stretches. The lighter weight comes in 
lengths up to 12’-3” and has 3”-wide ribs, 
%" deep. The heavier is produced 16’-3” 
long with ribs 2-3/16” wide and %” deep. 
Both are available in uncoated black or 
| galvanized steel. Used on specified spac- 
ing, Ribcor easily takes on the 20 bh. 
| per sq. ft. load required for the wet con- 





crete and live load of workmen. Milcor 
Ribform costs 15¢ to 17¢ a sq. ft. 


| Manufacturer: Inland Steel Products Co. 


| (5) CALKING RIG keeps pace with 
curtain wall construction 


The faster most curtain panels go up, the 
more joints they leave in their wake to be 
weatherproofed. Now one man, armed with 
this portable calking equipment can keep 
plug-up procedures in step with prefab 
panel installation crews. The rig com- 





You may remember this picture that 
illustrated an advertisement we ran back 
in early summer. When we photographed 
the kids, wide vistas of a long summer of 
unregimented fun danced in their eyes. 
You just couldn’t see the Fall through the 
haze of swimming, fishing, camping, | 
playing. 

But time came around .. . swiftly, 
inexorably. The day came when the school 
bell shrilled its dirge. And classes, as they | 
must to all kids, enveloped them in black- 
boards, potted plants and primers. 

On the right are the same kids. We 
thought we’d better tell you. You’d never 
know it. 


continued on p. 214 
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And now! Another GOLDEN DOWEL lifetime masterpiece 


Roddiscraft announces 





first all-wood 





dg- @ 
2 -Landei fire door 
ble 
ned 
for 
in , i ‘ ,; 
the Once again, Roddiscraft makes history with doors. 
a Cutaway model illustrates this dramatic new de- 
3 velopment — a one-hour flush veneered fire door 
Pep. (B-Label) in which the core is composed of millions 
- or of fireproofed wood particles . . . bonded forever with 
os. phenolic adhesives under heat and pressure. This 
all-wood fire door is fully approved by Underwriters’ 
Ib. Laboratories, Factory Mutual and the New York 
con- Board of Standards and Appeals. : ‘ 
leor This new core construction is significant in terms 
of both present function and future promise — be- 
cause it offers a sure, new way to tailor door char- 
Co. acteristics to particular applications. 
vith 
HIGH-DENSITY CORE — 
, the EXTRA STRENGTH — 
o be Weighs about 50% 
e more than convention- 
with 7 > 
al mineral-core fire 
keep doors. Core assures ex- 
efab ceptional screw-hold- 
com- ing power. Asbestos 
on lock block position in- 
wis 


dicated on rail with 
4 golden dowel. 





ONE-HOUR FIRE RETARD- 
ANT — UL tests show 
unexposed surface tem- 
peratures at end of 30 
minutes average 153F. 
Heat radiation temper- 
atures at 12 inches 
average only 80F — 
considerably lower 
than those of mineral- 
core fire doors, 





LIFETIME GUARANTEE IN 


WRITING — Owners of | 4 
new Golden Dowel 
One-Hour Fire Doors 
are fully indemnified 
against loss for the life 


of the installation — 


by a policy with one of ONE SOURCE FOR ALL YOUR DOOR NEEDS 


the nation’s leading in- 


surance underwriters. Contact your nearest Roddiscraft warehouse for 
full details. Or write Roddis Plywood Corporation, 
Marshfield, Wisconsin. When in New York, visit 
the Roddiscraft Rockefeller Center Showroom, 
620 Fifth Ave. 
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(6) DRY-WALL SYSTEM clipped and 
glued to hollow metal studs 


PRODUCTS «»: 


For more data use coupon, p. 250 





Adaptable for both ceiling-high and free- 
standing partitions, the Sheetrock-Trus. 








» steel Stud System is economical for new 
\ \ y | construction and renovation work. One 
prises a Graco Powerflo pump linked by \ YY ‘ KH | | | product that speeds assembly of the dry 
hydraulic hose to a 5 gal. pail of calk at Xo 1 <a HW B| INH wall is Baxboard, a %%”-thick base panel 
one end, and to a gun-toting operator on Ye | kK! K in an easy-to-handle 2’ x 8’ sheet. Six 
the erection scaffold at the other. High- i \ K qi Hh other components complete the partition: 
pressure wire braid hose is used to pull the \ K| 4 | Wil] metal studs, attachment clips, tracks, stud 
heavy viscosity sealant from the container \ we = A | I | shoes and 4’ x 8 wallboard. After the 
and feed it in a continuous narrow ribbon \ 4 Pe || lll metal frame is set up, Baxboard is clipped 
through the gun’s extended nozzle into \ | Kl / = to the studs in horizontal courses, and 34” 
the joints. The rig costs $420. : \ fN\ ( a Sheetrock laminated vertically over the 
Manufacturer: Gray Co., Inc. R..Va} | | base layer. (Starter clips at the ceiling . 
pace line hold the face board in place until the 
adhesive sets.) Electric conduits and pipes | ie 
can be run up through the space between \ 
the faces, and across through the hollow | 
metal studs. Built of noncombustible | 
materials, the assembly has a 45-minute 


fire-endurance rating. Its sound insulation 
value is 45 db. 


Manufacturer: US Gypsum Co. 


br. | 


(7) STEEL STUD bites nails in non- 
bearing, incombustible wall 





Permalok is a sensible indoor counterpart 
of Penn Metal’s nailable metal building 
framing. The new partition system con- 
sists of light steel studs, track, bridging 
and washers. The studs have spring-lock 
grooves on each 1%4”-wide flange so that 
materials such as metal or gypsum lath, 
é hardboard, plywood or gypsum board can 
be secured with ratchet nails or screws. 
Track sections fit over studs and their 
flanges are crimped into the nailing groove 





ST. MARY'S HOSPITAL, Evansville, Indiana 
Architects 





Maguolo & Quick 


CUSTOM-BILT BY SOUTHERN 


Food service equipment designed, engineered, fabricated 

and installed in any type operation, expertly fitted to 
available space. You can depend on thorough cooperation by 
your Southern Dealer, from initial analysis of your food 
service problems through complete installation and reliable 
maintenance for the years to come. Get expert help with your 
next kitchen equipment problem or layout—call your 


“Custom-Bilt by Southern” dealer, or write Southern 





Equipment Company, 4550 Gustine Ave., 
St. Louis 16, Missouri. 











fr QOUTHERN 


EQUIPMENT COMPANY 








“CUSTOM-BILT BY SOUTHERN” DEALERS: ALABAMA, BIRMINGHAM—Vulcan Equip. & Supply Co.; MOBILE 1 ¥ 
—Mobile Fixture Co. ARKANSAS, LITTLE ROCK—Krebs Bros. Supply Co. COLORADO, DENVER—Arnhoiz ———— 
Coffee & Supply Co. FLORIDA, DAYTONA BEACH—Ward Morgan Co.; JACKSONVILLE—W. H. Morgan Co.; MIAMI ~~ 


J. Conkle Inc.; ORLANDO—Turner-Haack Co.; TAMPA—Food Service Equip. & Engr. Corp. ILLINOIS, PEORIA 
—Hertzel’s Equip. Co. INDIANA, EVANSVILLE—Weber Equip. Co.; INDIANAPOLIS, MARION—National China 
& Equip. Corp. OWA, DES MOINES—Bolton & Hay. KANSAS, WICHITA—Arnholz Coffee & Supply Co. 
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KENTUCKY, LEXINGTON—Heilbron-Matthews Co. LOUISIANA, NEW ORLEANS—J. S. Waterman Co., Inc.; 
SHREVEPORT—Buckelew Hdwe. Co. MICHIGAN, BAY CITY—Kirchman Bros. Co.; DETROIT—A. J. Marshall Co. 
MINNESOTA, MINNEAPOLIS—Aslesen Co. MISSOURI, KANSAS CITY—Greenwood’s Inc. MONTANA, 
BILLINGS—Northwest Fixture Co. NEBRASKA, OMAHA—Buller Fixture Co. NORTH CAROLINA, ASHEVILLE 
—Asheville Showcase & Fixture Co. NORTH DAKOTA, FARGO—Fargo Food & Equip. Co. OHIO, CINCINNATI 
—H. Lauber & Co.; CLEVELAND—S. S. Kemp Co.; COLUMBUS—General Hotel Supply; TOLEDO—Rowland 
Equip. Co.; YOUNGSTOWN—W. C. Zabel Co. OKLAHOMA, TULSA—Goodner Van Co. PENNSYLVANIA, ERIE 

A. F. Schultz Co. SOUTH CAROLINA, GREENVILLE—Food Equipment Co. TENNESSEE, CHAT TANOOGA—Moun- 
tain City Stove Co.; KNOXVILLE—E. Carleton Scruggs; MEMPHIS—House-Bond Co.; NASHVILLE—McKay 
Cameron Co. TEXAS, AMARILLO—Arnholz Coffee & Supply Co.; CORPUS CHRIST|—Southwestern Hotel Supply, 
inc.; EL PASO—EI Paso Hotel Supply Co.; SAN ANTONIO—Southwestern Hotel Supply, Inc. UTAH, SALT LAKE 


CLARKSBURG—Parson-Souders Co. WISCONSIN, MILWAUKEE—S. J. Casper Co 


CITY—Restaurant & Store Equip. Co. VIRGINIA, RICHMOND—Ezekiel & Weilman Co. WEST one? 
5 











of the stud. Bridging is inserted between 
studs to assure accurate stud spac- 
ings of 16” or 24”. All metal members 
are galvanized for corrosion resistance. 
Permalok studs come in 6’ to 16’ lengths, 
in two depths: the 2%” has a solid web 
and the 3-5,” is punched with holes 6° 
o.c. for passing through pipe and conduit. 
Put through fire and hose stream tests, 
a partition built with 3-54” studs 2’ 0. 

continued on Pp. 220 
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RICHMOND FIREPROOF DOOR DIVISION 


UNDERWRITERS’ 
FIRE DOORS 





Metal clad, 
Swing and 
Slide. 








PEELLE CUSTOM ENGINEERED DOOR DIVISION 














HOLLOW METAL 
DOORS 


KALAMEIN 
DOORS 























LC] 


These handsome industrial Built of 24-gauge galva- 
doors are offered in three nized sheets, perfectly 
distinctively different sealed over highest grade 
types. They are custom wood cores. Resistant to 
built, well designed and fire and corrosion. 

the workmanship and moa- 
terials are the finest. 
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Peelle design, engineering and installation 
of such products as soundproof doors for jet 
engine test cells, large hangar doors, special 
doors for terminals and warehouses and 
motorized partitions reflect the resourceful- 
ness born of long experience. 


This division also does a large volume of 
classified defense work. 


Manual or motorized four-fold doors are 
manufactured by the Richmond Fireproof 
Door Division. These doors require low over- 
head and small returns and are particularly 
suited for large truck and railroad entrances. 


3 section vertical lift door, 
motorized stainless steel and glass, 
24 x 35 feet. 






PEELLE MOTORSTAIR DIVISION 


MOVING STAIRWAYS 


Peelle Motorstairs are in successful 
operation in many different types of 
buildings. Their long life expectancy 
and low maintenance costs are due to 
thorough engineering that has re- 
duced mechanical wear to a minimum. 


November 1956 





Through its four unified divisions, Peelle- 
Richmond can serve as a single sub- 
contractor supplying a wide range of 
products and engineering services. 


ARCHITECTS can often save much time 
and structural expense by consulting 
Peelle-Richmond in the early planning 
stages for projects in which specially 
engineered doors and moving stairways 
are required. They can look to Peelle- 
Richmond for specifications for freight 
elevator and dumbwaiter doors; tin clad, 
hollow metal and kalamein doors; spe- 
cially engineered. doors. 


GENERAL CONTRACTORS can save a 
great deal of estimating time by using 
Peelle-Richmond as a sub-contractor for 
a wide range of products. In addition 
to supervision of quality control, Peelle- 
Richmond is geared to properly schedule 
all shipments to meet building require- 
ments. 


Installation and maintenance service is 
available for all equipment. 


Put your problems up to Peelle-Richmond. 
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(8) GUIDES AND TRACKS for sliding 
doors made of vulcanized fiber 


PRODUCTS ©. 


For more data use coupon, p. 250 





A popular industrial material, vulcanized 
fiber is now putting its physical properties 
to good use in a line -of quiet-operating 
sliding door hardware. The hard-polished 
fiber material can be machined to close 
tolerances. It resists wear and corrosion 
and has good shock resistance, high flex- 
ural and tensile stengths. Solid gray 
fiber tracks with friction-reducing bey- 
elled surfaces are made in 4’, 5’ and 6’ 
lengths. They are available at about 36¢ 
and 72¢ a lin. ft. with a single groove for 
sliding panel or double groove for bi- 
passing glass doors. A fiber guide ce- 
mented into poplar wood to eliminate 
oe passing panel chatter costs 48¢ a ft. 
Another track variation for display case 


and faced on both sides with 5%” gypsum 
wallboard was accorded a full one hour 
rating. A similar partition met the impact 
test specifications called for by the New 
York City Board of Standards and Ap- 
peals. Materials for 3-%” Permalok run 
$220 per M ft. for studs, $110 for track; 
16” bridging costs $155 per M, and the 
24”, $195. 

Manufacturer: Penn Metal Co. 











doors is made of extruded aluminum with 
fiber inserts. Prices run 98¢ to $1.03 a ft. 
ea All tracks can be cut on the job and 
Keep your files up to date ‘. easily installed. Doors and glass panels 

on the very latest in may be taken out at any time by lifting 


fi E vw PAT T La ge we % . them off the fiber guides. 


Manufacturer: Engineered Products Co. 
of 





(9) SPRING LATCH gives no clue 
to hidden storage place 


A G-J Invisible Latch helps a private door 
pass innocently as wall paneling. No knob 

<r . : | or handle protrudes to reveal an executive 
S” Guaranteed by > suite storage place for papers, projection 
Good Housekee bin : | 


HIGH PRESSURE “em... 


Plastic Laminates 


Write for samples... complete catalog 


PLASTICS DIVISION 
FARLEY & LOETSCHER MFG. CO., DUBUQUE, IOWA 





screen or bar. A push on the panel re- 
leases the latch to swing the door open. 
Strike, plunger and case are designed to 
allow for wood shrinkage or warpage. 
Two sizes are available in bronze, nickel 
or chromium at $5.30 to $7.90 each. (The 
manufacturer recommends use of Soss in- 
visible hinges to complete the camouflage.) 
Manufacturer: Glynn Johnson Corp. 








continued on p. 226 
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You can make hospital interiors 
bright, cheerful and efficient with 


Novable Hauserman Interior Walis 


All of these benefits are making Movable HAUSERMAN 
Interiors a fundamental consideration in a new con- 
cept of hospital design... 


EARLIER OCCUPANCY— HAUSERMAN partition con- 
struction involves just two planes: the finished floors 
and ceilings. With no obstruction to slow work, the 
HAUSERMAN Walls (fabricated while the building 
exterior is going up) literally flow into place as 
experienced HAUSERMAN crews erect hundreds of 
feet of walls and wainscot a day. 


BEAUTY INEXPENSIVELY MAINTAINED —Refinement 
of detail, precision-fitted parts and true flat surfaces 
permit easy and low-cost maintenance of hospital 
sanitary standards. The factory-applied, baked-enamel 
finish retains its original beauty indefinitely with 
mild soap and water washing. A choice of 150 stand- 
ard colors or a variety of wood grain finishes is offered. 


HAUSERMAN 


MOVABLE 





| 

“A RECORD IN MODERN HOSPITAL CONSTRUCTION” | 
Here is a graphic presentation of the vital role of | 
Movable HAUSERMAN Interiors in the design and con- | 
struction of St. Alexis Hospital in Cleveland. Erected | 
in record time, St. Alexis began serving the community | 
a full six months earlier as a result of using Movable | 
Steel Interiors. Send for your free copy today. | 
| 
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EASY UTILITY ACCESS—A special six-inch, built-in 
service panel strip provides access to oxygen connec- 
tions, electrical outlets, call signals and telephone con- 
nections. Concealed lay-in wiring channels are stand- 
ard in the bases and posts of all HAUSERMAN Interiors. 


COMPLETE FLEXIBILITY— As hospital routines or 
space allocations change, a Movable HAUSERMAN 
Hospital Interior can be rearranged or relocated 
quickly by skilled HAUSERMAN erection crews and 
with virtually no inconvenience to patients or staff. 
Because there is no demolition, there is no dust or 
dirt. All materials are completely reusable. 


FIRE SAFETY AND SOUND CONDITIONING — Built 
of reinforced steel and fully insulated, a HAUSERMAN 
wall will not burn . . . will stop more sound than a 
514” tile and plaster wall. 





THE E. F. HAUSERMAN COMPANY 
7113 Grant Avenue * Cleveland 5, Ohio 
Please send your hospital literature to: 


Name 





Company —— Title 





Street 











—————————————— 
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(10) DOWNLIGHT yields high light 
output without annoying glare 


Century’s new recessed downlight for tall- 
ceilinged rooms gives a high degree of il- 
lumination only where it can be useful. The 
fixture achieves an 82% of efficiency by 
means of an Alzak reflector which con- 
centrates all the brightness in a 90° cone. 
There is no glare spill beyond the ordinary 
45° viewing angle. Accessible for main- 

















Grand Rapids 
Michigan 


Aquinas College 






x 
tg / K ¥ 


tenance from top or bottom the series 
No. 980 downlight takes a 300 to 500 w. 
R-40 lamp. It is available with gold or 
pink reflector and sells for $44. 

Manufacturer: Century Lighting Inc. 


(11) ACCENT LIGHTS fashioned for 
modern commercial interiors 


While contemporary store interiors find 
recessed lights easiest to digest, many 


Sister M. Angus, O.P. 
Manager, Cafeteria 











conditions call for surface mounted fix- 
tures. Miller Co. has a new line that in- 
cludes both types, and a few in between. 

Snshhiees High hats with fixed and adjustable lamps 
D. A. Bohlen and semirecessed units with ring shields of 
Indianapolis perforated or polished aluminum comple- 
ment the richly simple tapered and 
straight pipe and drum fixtures. The 10” 
diameter satin aluminum shallow drum 
with an Albalite glass lens (photo below) 


Aquinas College ‘delighted’ 
with Van help and equipment 


% When Aquinas College and its architect were confronted with 
the problem of modernizing the inadequate cafeteria, they made 
use of Van‘s experience. They now have efficient food service for 



































300 at one time . . . could serve 400. t Z ZA AMLZZZTT, 
a 

% The College is “delighted with the new Van equipment” .. . 4 

found Van “most helpful in planning cafeteria kitchen and serving 

counter . . . in keeping down cost.” | & : 











% When you have food service equipment needs . . . new, ex- 
pansion or modernization such as Aquinas College . . . use Van's 


century of experience. 
(12) AIR CONTROL balances dual 


EQUIPMENT FOR THE PREPARATION AND SERVING OF FOOD Tough neoprene balloons are the only 
things that move in Minneapolis-Honey- 
well’s blender for high-velocity air condi- 
tioning. Actuated by changes in tempera- 
ture and pressure rate, the control is 
governed only by the air passing through. 
| continued on p. 232 


is $21.60; with a Holophane lens, $27. Pipe 
accent lights are about $8 apiece. A 6%”- 
deep recessed high hat with 2” skirt is $9. 
Manufacturer: The Miller Co. 





Branches in Principal Cities 
328 EGGLESTON AVENUE 





CINCINNATI 2, OHIO 
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Reflection #1 


Reflection #2 
Plate Glass 
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Is the slight difference in distortion* between plate glass 


and American Lustracrystal worth a 40% premium? 


. 


| Ask this question of the architect who installed an air-con- 
ditioning system with the money saved by using AMERICAN 
LUSTRACRYSTAL instead of plate glass. Despite its sub- 
stantially lower cost, AMERICAN LUSTRACRYSTAL is 
a more dependable structural glass than equal-size plate glass: 


| Reflection #3 
Competitive Brand of Crystal 


v More resistant to breakage from impact 
v More resistant to breakage from constant pressure 
v More resistant to surface abrasion 


Only very limited application of plate glass is found neces- 
sary by architects within the 6’ x 10’ x %” limits of Lustra- 
crystal, 

Check the advantages of AMERICAN LUSTRACRYSTAL 
fire-polished heavy sheet glass—minimum distortion, greater 
strength, clarity, luster, and lower cost. 

Write us today for our new 1957 Architectural Catalog 
No. 7-A, containing technical data. Or ask our Architectural 
Consulting Department to contact you. 

















*KLEGEND: The types of glass tested were mirrored so that reflections could be 


photographed to show relative amounts of distortion. All three photos were 
taken under identical conditions. 


, 3 ee 


MODERN GLASS 


merican 


WINDOW COMPANY 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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It has no electric wiring, motor, com- 
pressed air supply or other mechanical 
device, and yet gives exact individual room 
or office temperature for dual duct air 
delivery at velocities of 4,000 up to 8,000 
cu. ft. per minute and keeps the flow at 
constant levels. The control’s dial is turned 
to the number of cubic feet of air per 
minute required, and its thermostat set to 
the proper temperature. A valve on one of 








A new 
Parkwood 
design of 
incomparable 
richness 

and 
versatility 


All the satiny richness, fine grain and 
depth of color of beautiful hand-rubbed 
oiled walnut are here—reproduced with 
exquisite fidelity in Parkwood’s Rotowood, 
protected for life by lamination with 
genuine Melamine. 

Oiled Walnut Rotowood is available 
in a wide range of sizes. Write us today 
for samples and the name of the distri- 
butor nearest you. 


jaminates. Inc. 


30 Water Street 
Wakefield, Mass. 


Reach for the Parkwood Chain 

an inspiring collection of more 
than 80 in-stock patterns, solid colors, 
Rotowoods and Genuwoods. . yours 


for the asking. 
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the balloonlike diaphragms responds to 
the thermostat regulating the amount of 
heated air coming in from the hot duct. 
The other diaphragm reacts to the dial 
settings by adjusting the cold air flow 
so that the preset total delivery rate is 
maintained. 

Unusual in its simplicity, this self- 
powered valve system capitalizes on a 
basic law of physics: a drop in pressure 
is a measure of flow. When cooler air is 
called for by the thermostat, the flow 
regulator on the hot duct diaphragm 
automatically cuts the amount of heated 
air entering the chamber. The change 
in pressure is detected and instantly com- 
pensated for by the flow regulator on the 
cold valve. The system can be used with 
ceiling, wall or underwindow air outlets. 
M-H engineers say that the same opera- 
tion principle would work with single 
duct high-velocity cooling. 

Manufacturer: Minneapolis Honeywell 
Regulator Co. 


(18) WATER DISPENSER sized for 
children, styled like grownups’ 


The 31”-high Cooler- 
Tot, a safe practical 
water dispenser for 
children, also makes for 
good junior public re- 
lations. Creating a de- 
lightful child’s spa in a 
store, park or school, 
the adult-style fountain 
attaches to any water 
cooling system or out- 
let. Construction and 
performance are quite 
untoylike. Furnished 
with a splashproof bub- 
bler and kick-resistant 
stainless base, the unit 
has no motor to service. 





Cooler-Tot’s price 18 
proportionate to its 
size: $50. 
Manufacturer: Sunroc 
Corp. 

continued on p. 238 
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Major wall areas of Glass Blocks 
provide maintenance-free daylight 


When the designers of Philadelphia Electric Company’s 
Cromby Station considered plans that called for a quarter 
acre of daylighting, they immediately recognized the 
need for minimizing maintenance. With such a vast area, 
sash repair, window cleaning, storm damage, painting, 
or any other type of maintenance could present major 
cost items. 

They found the answer in PC Glass Blocks. Installed 
in giant panels on the north and south elevations, the 


Philadelphia Electric Company's new 
350,000 kw Cromby Station, Cromby, Pa. 
Consulting Architects: 
Harbeson, Hough, Livingston, & Larson, A.1.A. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Engineering and Design: 
Philadelphia Electric Company 
Philadeiphia, Pa. 

Mason Contractor: 

John B. Kelly, Inc. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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12-inch light-diffusing glass blocks provided other bene- 
fits, too. Daylight is glare-free. Excessive: heat gain, 
which could hamper operations, is controlled. And the 
bold use of the blocks creates an attractive and modern 
exterior. 

For product information, write or see us in Sweet’s. 
Pittsburgh Corning Corporation, Dept. E-116, One 
Gateway Center, Pittsburgh 22, Pa. In Canada: 57 Bloor 
Street West, Toronto, Ontario. 


PC Glass Blocks 


PITTSBURGH 





® 
Also manufacturers of FOAMGLAS® insulation 








e—— 
CORNING 
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ANOTHER ACHIEVEMENT 


Another HAWS product of modern 
styling is now available for free adap- 


tation to your architectural designing. 





Finished in gleaming white vitreous china, 
Model 1505 is securely mounted with cast 


iron wall bracket. 


ALL of the dependable sanitation features long associated 
with HAWS Drinking Fountains are included: Angle-stream, anti- 
squirt fountain head is raised and shielded; Head of chrome plated 
brass is vandal-proof mounted to bowl; Water pressure is automat- 
ically controlled through self-closing valve. This model conforms to 


government specifications for cantonment-type drinking fountains. 


> 
The new 72-page HAWS Catalog is out! ¥ 


ae 


A z& 
/ 4 ad No It describes Model 1505 and all of the latest designs i Ths 









in HAWS Drinking Fountains, Electric Water Coolers, | lf ) 

Eye-Wash Fountains, and KRAMER Flush Valves. /| / 
if you haven't already received 
your copy, write today! 





| DRINKING FAUCET CO. 


1443 FOURTH STREET (Since 1909) BERKELEY 10, CALIFORNIA 
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(14) UNIT VENTILATOR for large 
rooms shushes air delivery 


The AUDIvent’s quiet behavior should 
make the new self-contained ventilator 
welcome in many auditoriums, churches 
and libraries. Operating on steam or hot 
water, the unit can be fitted with an out- 
door air intake for installation directly 
in the space it serves. Low outlet veloci- 
ties, precision parts and thorough insula- 
tion all contribute to the big ventilator’s 
serenity but do not impede its effective 
distribution of filtered air for heating, 
cooling or ventilation. Upright and hori- 
zontal models are made in nine capacities 
from 1,250 to 15,000 Cfm. Prices range 
from about $600 to $2,500. 
Manufacturer: Herman Nelson Unit Ven- 
tilator American Air Filter Co., Inc. 





(15) RECIPROCATING SAW powered 
by gasoline motor 


The safe and versatile Wright Power 
Saw is useful for countless construction 
jobs—from cutting pile supports and 
sheathing to felling small timber. Slicing 
smoothly through wood at a speed of 173 
strokes per second, the 25 lb. tool is bal- 
anced for use in any position, even upside 
down. It is reported to be vibrationfree 
and kickless. A safety guard protects the 
user while it guides the blade, and the cut- 
off can be switched with one finger. Blade 
changes take less than a minute. The 
motor starter rewinds automatically and 
starts the saw easily and smoothly at all 
temperatures. Retail price: $179.50. 
Manufacturer: Wright Power Saw Div., 
Thomas Industries, Inc. 


(16) RECESSED TROFFER is nesting 
place for draftless diffuser 


Installable in any suspended ceiling, the 
Multi-Vent Trofferlite provides two diverse 
services: lighting and air distribution. 

continued on p. 244 
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Here is a lighting unit that does something about 
room temperatures, too! The new 2-in-1 Benjamin Multi-Vent 
Trofferlite delivers both the most modern illumination and 
improved air diffusion from the same fixture at a decided cost 
saving. It brings you well-diffused, adequately-shielded Benjamin- 
engineered light conditioning, in combination with a new 
advance in gently-diffused, draft-free air conditioning. Ceilings 
take on a modern, uncluttered look because air diffusers are 
concealed inside the clean-lined troffer lighting units. Installation 
costs dip way down, as the 2-in-1 feature reduces the number 
and variety of fixtures required. Wherever light and air condi- 
tioning are needed, specify Benjamin Multi-Vent Trofferlites to 
make the job simpler, the design more beautiful, the air 
conditioning more successful and the cost much lower! Send 
for FREE illustrated 8-page Data Brochure. Write Benjamin 
Electric Mfg. Co., Dept. YY, Des Plaines, Illinois. 


B-1472 
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and AIR 


7 from the SAME fixture! 



































Now — Advanced Benjamin Light Conditioning 
PLUS Greatly Improved Air Conditioning from one unit! 


No double installation problems! 
Improved draft-free air conditioning! 
Benjamin-engineered illumination! 


No discord of fixtures! 


BENJAMIN 
MLULTI-VENT TROFFERLITE 


2-IN-1 LIGHT AND AIR DIFFUSION SYSTEM 


Trofferlite by Benjamin Electric Mfg. Co. « Multi-Vent® Air Diffuser by Pyle National Co. 
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Pyle-National Multi-Vent panel diffusers 
(AF, Mar. ’55) built into the back of each 
troffer make for a less cluttered ceiling 
and save labor time. Operating by pres- 
sure displacement instead of high velocity 
injection, the diffusers are said to insure 
uniform temperature and draftfree de- 
livery. An electrician puts up the troffer 
and a sheet metal worker attaches the 
Multi-Vent, connecting its flexible tubing 





Architects: Harbeson, 
Hough, Livingston & 
Larson and Harry Stern- 
feild, under supervision of 


THE GENERAL STATE 
AUTHORITY 
Harrisburg, Penna. 


























Eastern Pennsylvania 
Psychiatric Institute, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


* 
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This noted project of 
Pennsylvania's State 
Authority is but another 
milestone inthe program 
of public health so typi- 
cal of the Keystone State. 
Naturally, we’re proud 
that Halsey Taylor drink- 
ing water equipment 
was specified for this 
splendidly designed 
edifice. The Halsey W. 
Taylor Co., Warren, O. 
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to the ductwork above, After the finished 
ceiling is in, the electrician returns to put 
in the reflector plate, lamps and louver, 
Where minimum heating or cooling is 
needed, the light fixtures can remain w- 
attached or shut off. Gently wafting air 
downward, the Multi-Vent Trofferlites 
eliminate dirt smudges on ceilings, and in 
laboratory tests were actually found to 
step up light output when duct tempera- 
tures were 70° to 130° F. 

Should an area where Trofferlites are in- 
stalled be partitioned, changes can be made 
in air diffuser placement without chop- 
ping holes in the ceiling or replastering. 
Trofferlite can even be bisected by a wall 
without any disturbing air bounce off the 
partition. 

Cost estimated on one unit for each 5 
x 5’ area runs $1.60 per sq. ft. for lighting 
and air distribution—40¢ less, the manv- 
facturers report, than for separate fix- 
tures. 

Manufacturers: (troffer) Benjamin Elec- 
tric Mfg. Co. (diffuser) Pyle-National. 


PRODUCT NOTES 


(17) Hard-shell polish 


Auto wax specialist Plastone has devel- 
oped an extremely hard Turtle Waa for 
furniture and wood panelling. Cleaning 
and sealing surfaces as it polishes, the 
liquid is described technically as a cationit 
silicone wax emulsion. Counteracting static 
electricity, the coating also repels dust. 


(18) No-skid tread 


Even when covered with oil, grease 
water, Alcoa’s new aluminum tread plates 
are said to provide sure footing. Rolled 
from ingot, the noncorrosive material has 
a layer of abrasive aluminmu oxide fused 
metallurgically to the plate. 


continued on p. 250 








with Westinghouse Elevators 


Westinghouse Speed with Smoothness and Comfort 


Proved by Accelerometer Tests 


Smooth starts and stops are virtual trademarks of Westinghouse Elevator 
performance. This feeling of smoothness at all speeds is inherent in every 
Westinghouse modern installation and is the ultimate proof of 
performance by which building owners, managers and passengers 
evaluate a modern elevator system. A well designed elevator system makes 


a world of difference in how the elevators in your building perform. 
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0 put Westinghouse automated (operatorless) systems are the finest yet 
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ng is achieved. They are smooth and precise . . . they are thinking mechanisms 
in Un- more reliable than attendants—and infinitely more responsive. 
ig air va ta 2 
erlites If you are planning a new building—or thinking about modernizing 
- - an existing one—let Westinghouse help solve your heavy traffic problem 
ind to ot “ - : 
npera- as well as show you how you save up to $7000 per car per year. 

Call our nearest office today. 

ire in- 
» made Some of the components in a Westinghouse Elevator System which 
= make possible the marriage of speed, smoothness and safety include: 

ering. rs r 

a 1. Selectomatic for master supervisory control. 
D € . . 4 . . 

2. Synchro-Glide for accurate, smooth, soft landings. 

ach 5 3. Traffic Sentinel” for safe, courteous, yet time-saving passenger handling. 

yhtin ae i . ve 5 Nat . , 
ph 4. Automatic Traffic Pattern for Traffic Controlled Elevatoring. 
te fix- 5. Shuntless Relays and Electric-Driven Selectors for reliable operation. 
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PRODUCTS .... 


For more data use coupon below 





(19) Universal glue 


Permagile, an epoxy based plastic alloy 
welds concrete, brick, and cement with 
bonds reportedly stronger than the joined 
materials themselves. A cinder block butt 
welded to a wall with Permagile will carry 
a 500 Ib. load without breaking loose. Un- 
affected by age, chemicals or atmospheric 
changes, the waterproof composition can 
be used for masonry repairs of all kinds. 


(20) Germ killer paint 


Containing a powerful antipathogenic rea- 
gent, Jones-Blair’s new vinyl latex wall 
paint is reported to destroy germs on con- 
tact for two years after application. 
Odorless, non poisonous Satin-X can be 
scrubbed without losing its efficiency. The 
dull sheen finish will be produced in 16 
stock colors. The additive has been used 
successfully abroad for several years. 





Swartwout's New 


Contouramic 


Airmover 
Roof Ventilator 






(Patent Pending) 


Higher Capacity 


gravity ventilation now achieved with less 
bulk and weight ... and at lower cost! 
















You get fifteen years of research and scientific designing in this 
new Contouramic Airmover . .. and it shows up in the new size 
and shape . . . and a terrific boost in performance. It has automatic 
damper-opening in case of fire, too! Here is today’s outstanding 
ventilator development. 


Only 2114 inches high from the roof curb — nearly a foot lower — 
this new Airmover is lighter, easier to install, and absolutely wind- 
and-weather safe. Easier to clean and maintain. It’s flexible as ever 


— single units for “spot” ventilation or single or double runs when 
you want your whole roof to breathe. 


And contrary to today’s trends, the cost is down! Write or wire for Form 3120 today. 


The Swartwout Company, 18511 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland 12, Ohio 


a 


AUTRONIC PROCESS CONTROL EQUIPMENT 
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(21) Pearlescent plastic 


Natural mother-of-pearl is _ diffused 
through acrylic sheet in Cadillac Plastic’s 
casting process. Suitable for decorative 
and display applications, the sheet is pro. 
duced in 20 metallic luster and jewel tones, 
comes in thickness of 0.08 to 0.25. 


PRODUCTS 
INFORMATION 
COUPON 


For additional information on any 

product reviewed in the November 
issue check the corresponding key 
number below and mail this coupon to | 
Architectural FORUM (Room 7-06) 
9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N.Y. 


= 
= 


[] 1. Panelbild plywood panels 
[] 2. Calcor prefab classrooms ' 
[] 3. Newman curtain walls 
‘ 4. Inland Ribform deck 
O 5. Gray calking rig 
{] 6. Trusteel dry-wall system 
(1 7. Penn nailable steel stud 
[] 8. Vulcanized fiber tracks 
O 9% G-J invisible latch 
(1 10. Century glareless downlight ‘ 


- Miller accent lights 

[] 12. M-H dual duct control 
[] 13. Sunroc water dispenser ' 
0 14. Auditorium unit ventilator 
[] 15. Wright reciprocating saw 
O) 16. Air diffusing Trofferlite 

[) 17. Turtle furniture wax 

[] 18. Aluminum abrasive tread 
[] 19. Permagile bonding agent 
[} 20. Germ-killing paint 

[] 21. Iridescent plastic 


name 





title 





company 





street 





city 





state H 





NOTE: This request cannot be 
honored after Jan. 31, 1957 


Please enter my subscription to 
Architectural FORUM for [J one year} 
at $5.50 or [] two years at $8.50 
(These rates for US and possessions 
and Canada only.) 
[]) Renewal [] New : 
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MORE THAN 318,000 SQ. FT. of 24-gage Cofar has been placed 
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GRANITE CITY STEEL 











on the second floor and on fan and transformer rooms of the new (——— 
Lincoln plant in Novi, Michigan. Cofar deep-corrugated steel units ‘| } 

provide main reinforcement. T-wires, welded across corrugations, Dra 
provide composite temperature reinforcement, mechanical anchorage 
and shear transfer from concrete to high-strength Cofar steel. 





Read what members of the construction team say about Cofar: 


GENERAL CONTRACTOR’S 
superintendent, Mike Kopko of 
W. E. Wood Company, says, 
“Speed is the essence of every- 
thing here and that’s what Cofar 
gives us—speed! It covers a lot of 
area, provides a safe, solid, work- 
ing platform. Trades come in and 
proceed with their jobs fast. 
We’re getting nice level floors, 
too. With Cofar you haven’t got 
the T-shores, forms, clean-up 
after pouring, loose concrete chip- 
ping away beneath and cement 
patching. This is the first Cofar 
job for all my men. They like it!”’ 


COFAR ERECTOR, Ray Ewer of 
Capitol Erection and Welding 
Company, says, “Ford is very 
happy with Cofar. Cofar was here 
in plenty of time. The sheets 
handle easily and placing is fast. 
Cofar ‘cuts in’ nicely and takes 
a lot of beating. I had visions 
of needing something to plug 
leaks but we’ve had no trouble 
with pour leaks or concrete fin- 
ishing. We’re going a little faster 
all the time.” 
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PRODUCTS ..« 





BRICK 


Stone Creek Ava Face Brick. The Stone Creek 
Brick Co., Stone Creek, Ohio. 32 pp. 


CHIMNEYS 

Winnen Pre-fab Chimneys for Commercial and 
industrial Installations. Winnen Incinerator 
Co., 932 Broadway, Bedford, Ohio. 2 pp. 


FANS 
Five Big Plus Features for Low Cost Comfort 


Cooling. Norky Mfg. Corp., P. O. Box 669, 
Covington, Ky. 4 pp. 


FLOORING 

Armstrong Pattern Book Supplement, June 
1956. Armstrong Cork Co., Floor Div., Lan- 
caster, Pa. 50 pp. 


HEATING AND AIR CONDITIONING 
Packaged Water Chillers. Bul. 5925. American 
Blower Corp., Detroit 32, Mich. 16 pp. 





Wi1.-Bur STOKERS 


AT SMITH REYNOLDS AIRPORT 


WINSTON-SALEM, NORTH CAROLINA 





Will-Burt Stokers, installed 1940. 
ARCHITECT: Hall Crews, Winston- 
Salem, North Carolina 
CONTRACTOR: Sam E. Beck, Inc., 
Winston-Salem, North Carolina 
DISTRIBUTOR: Atlas Supply Co., 
Winston-Salem, North Carolina 


Write for brochure, “The Logic of 
Stoker Heating.” Stoker heating 
manual, with diagrams and speci- 
fications also available. 











... silent, untiring partners — 


for 15 years” 


SAYS ROBERT K. JOERGER, 
AIRPORT MANAGER 


Consider the heating problem 
here. Doors opening constantly, 
an exposed building, lots of 
glassed-in area—yet Mr. Joerger 
says, ““Will-Burt Stokers have 
been silent, untiring, econom- 

ical partners in our successful 

effort to keep passengers and 

tenants comfortable in severest 
weather.” 


We don’t cite this as an unusual 
case. Our purpose is to call 
your attention to the service 
we know Will-Burt Stokers 
will give. 


1; Tans eet C..... 





OUR TWENTY-SEVENTH YEAR IN 
THE STOKER BUSINESS 





P.O. BOX 903, ORRVILLE, OHIO 
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Hot Water Perimeter Piping Systems. Form 
600-A9. Herman Nelson Unit Ventilator Prog. 
ucts, American Air Filter Co., Inc., Louisville, 
Ky. 8 pp. 


New Staged Cycle and Closed Reversing 
Cycle. A. 1. McFarlan Co., Inc., 90 West St., 
New York 6, N.Y. 12 pp. 


Pacific ‘‘Plate Flue’’ Boilers. Catalogue No. 
AP.-.282. Pacific Steel Boiler Div., National-Us 
Radiator Corp., Johnstown, Pa. 4 pp. 


Perimeter Piping Systems for Forced Hot 
Water Heating with Classroom Unit Ven. 
tilators and Matching Convectors. Herman 
Nelson Unit Ventilator Products, American 
Air Filter Co., Inc., Louisville, Ky. 24 pp. 


Rittling Back-draft Damper. Bul. No. BD-56. 
Rittling Corp., Rittling Bidg., Buffalo 5, N.Y. 
4 pp. 


Unit Heaters for Steam or Hot Water. Bul. 
7517. American Blower Corp., 39 W. 39th St., 
New York 18, N.Y. 44 pp. 


KITCHEN EQUIPMENT 
Commercial Refrigerators. Puffer-Hubbard 
Refrigerator Co., Grand Haven, Mich. 


LAYOUT KITS 
Visualization Made Easier. Chart-Pak, Inc., 
100A Lincoln Ave., Stamford, Conn. 20 pp. 


LIGHTING 

Brighten Your Building’s Prestige with Archi- 
tectural Floodlighting. GEA-6437. General 
Electric Co., Schenectady 5, N.Y. 8 pp. 


Church Lighting. Pittsburgh Reflector Co., 
401 Oliver Bidg., Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 8 pp. 


Light Up and Sell—A Guide to Modern Outdoor 
Lighting for Shopping Centers, Suburban 
Businesses, Commercial Parking Lots. Bul. 
GEA-6438. General Electric Co., Henderson- 
ville, N.C. 12 pp. 


The Modern Method of Wall-to-wall Ilumina- 
tion and Sound Conditioning. Sylvania Electric 
Products Inc., 48th St., Wheeling, W. Va. 
20 pp. 


Mohawk Series of Shallow Commercial Fluor- 
escent Fixtures. Sylvania Electric Products 
Inc., 48th St., Wheeling, W. Va. 6 pp. 


The Royal Line — Timely. Timely Lighting 
Products, Inc., 4501 Perkins Ave., Cleveland 3, 
Ohio. 


Spero Catalogue No. 10 of Industrial and Com- 
mercial Incandescent Lighting Fixtures. The 
Spero Electric Corp., 20500 St. Clair Ave., 
Cleveland 17, Ohio. 52 pp. 


Technical Data for Lighting Layouts. Folio 
56-6. McPhilben Mfg. Co., Inc., 1329 Wil- 
loughby Ave., Brooklyn 37, N.Y. 8 pp. 


continued on p. 264 
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CHASE 


THIS IS CHASE’ 


COP-0-TOP 








a Combines low cost with high quality for COP-0-TOP dampproofing 
" concealed flashing, water and dampproofing! 











| 
: 
i 
| 





























ina. More flexible than you thought any flash- WHERE TO USE CHASE COP-O-TOP YU : | 
tric ing material could be, Chase COP-O-TOP Waterproofing spandrel beams + Flashing l, : 
Va. is actually one layer of corrosion-resistant concrete foundations + Sheathing floors, . | 
roofs, attics « Concealed flashing around \ a 
copper sheet bonded to one, two or three windows, doors ¢ Protection against ter- \ Hi 
layers of asphalt-impregnated building mites * Wherever low cost and the protec: i 
sos paper. COP-O-TOP can be easily folded tion of copper are indicated. 7 i \ 
and formed by hand—fits snugly around ih 
corners, nooks and odd shapes. It adheres " 
an tightly around nails, eliminating seepage \ le 
id 3, through holes. And COP-O-TOP is tough S 
—handle it freely without fear of tearing, _— ® Lj 
kinking or cracking! ES WY, 
som Order Chase COP-O-TOP in 120 foot BRASS & COPPER CO. 773 
fe rolls, 10 to 60 inches wide from the Chase WATERBURY 20, CONNECTICUT | 
_ warehouse near you! SUBSIDIARY OF KENNECOTT COPPER CORPORATION pe lt Ba pn my 
Folio The Nation’s Headquarters for Brass, Copper and Stainless Steel 
wil- Atlanta Baltimore Boston Charlotte Chicago Cincinnati Cleveland Dallas Denver Detroit Grand Rapids Houston Indianapolis Kansas City, Mo. Los Angeles 
Milwaukee Minneapolis Newark New Orleans NewYork Philadelphia Pittsburgh Providence Rochester St.Louis San Francisco Seattle Waterbury 
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PRODUCTS ...:.. 





Foot-candle Levels and Interior Lighting De- 
sign Data. No. A-4854. Westinghouse Lamp 
Div., Bloomfield, N.J. 48 pp. 


New Plaster Mounting Ring for Flush Mount- 
ing Titus Ceiling Diffusers. Bul. PMR-1. 
Ceiling Diffuser Div., Titus Mfg. Corp., 
Waterloo, la. 4 pp. 


Sola Fluorescent Ballasts. Bul. FL-217. Sola 
‘Electric Co., 4633 W. 16th St., Chicago 50, 
itl, 16 pp. 


MOLDINGS 

Pian Book of Pyramid Metal Moldings. Cata- 
logue W-5,. Pyramid Molding Inc., 66 Palmer 
Ave., Bronxville, N.Y. 20 pp. 


PARTITIONS 

Aluminum FoldeR-Way Partitions. Richards- 
Wilcox Mfg. Co., School Equipment Div., 
Aurora, Ill. 8 pp. 


PIPES 
Supplex Flexible Polyethylene Plastics Pipe. 
Bul. CE-57. Supplex Co., Garwood, N.J. 8 pp. 








Ironbound*® Floor in gymnasium of Queen Elizabeth High School, 
Kingston, Ontario. Installed by Northern Flooring Co., Toronto, 
Ontario. Architects — Drever & Smith, Kingston, Ontario. 


Half a century from now, in 2006 A.D., tomorrow’s Canadian 


youngsters will be playing basketball on this IRONBOUND* | 


CONTINUOUS STRIP* 


Hard Maple floor. 


Given only 


normal maintenance, it will still be smoothly beautiful, with 
the same tight-grained toughness and uniform resiliency it 


has today. 


If you're interested in a floor designed to “take it” and re- 
main tight and smooth after generations of hard use, insist 
on naturally beautiful IRONBOUND Hard Maple floors. In- 
stalled only by experienced floor contractors—every installation 


fully guaranteed. 





Available vacuum-impregnated to resist 
moisture, decay, and termites. 


ROBBINS FLOORING COMPANY 


World's Largest Maple Flooring Manufacturer 


Reed City, Michigan 
*T.M. Reg. U.S. Pat. Of 


Ishpeming, Michigan 
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REMODELING 

Basic Guide for Store Modernization Kit. Store 
Modernization Institute, 20 E. 55th St., New 
York 22, N.Y. $10 


ROOFING 

New Look in Roof Deck—Alumadek Structural 
Roof System. Metal Decking Corp., Indiana. 
polis, Ind. 6 pp. 


SANDWICH MATERIALS 
Asbestos Transitop. Johns-Manville, 22 E. 40th 
St., New York 16, N.Y. 36 pp. 


SCHOOL EQUIPMENT 

A Guide to Equipment and Materials for Early 
Childhood. Creative Playthings, Inc., 5 Uni. 
versity Place, New York 3, N.Y. 


SOUND SYSTEMS 
RCA Church Sound Systems. Form 3R2877. 
Radio Corp. of America, Sound Equipment, 
Camden, N.J. 8 pp. 


RCA Hotel Sound System. Form 3R2879. Radio 
Corp. of America, Sound Equipment, Camden, 
N.J. 8 pp. 


STEEL 

Steel for the Structures of America. Allied 
Structural Steel Companies, Suite 1791, 20 N. 
Wacker Dr., Chicago 6, Ill. 24 pp. 


STORAGE-SHELVING 

Vizusell—The Modern Merchandising System. 
Catalogue 325R. L.A. Darling Co., 606 N. 
Matteson St., Bronson, Mich. 40 pp. 


SWIMMING POOLS 

A Guide for Owners and Builders of Private 
and Public Pools. Catalogue and Data Book 
No. 506. Modern Swimming Pool Co., Inc., 
Dept. 163, One Holland Ave., White Plains, 
N.Y. 52 pp. 


Swimming Pool Data & Reference Annual. 
24th Edition. Ocean Pool Supply Co., Inc., 866 
Sixth Ave., New York 1, N.Y. 386 pp. 


WATERPROOFING 

Above Grade Masonry Water Repellents. Code 
No. 8-301. Dow Corning Corp., Midland, Mich. 
4 pp. 


The Thoro System Prevents or Corrects Every 
Water Problem Above or Below Ground. Cir- 
cular No. 17. Standard Dry Wall Products, 
Inc., New Eagle, Pa. 16 pp. 


WINDOWS AND DOORS 

Fleetlite Sliding Glass Doors. Fleet of Ameri- 
ca, Inc., 2015 Walden Ave., Buffalo 25, N.Y: 
4 pp. 


WooD 

The Beautyguard Process. Fine Hardwoods 
Assn., 666 Lake Shore Dr., Chicago 11, Ill. 
14 pp. 

How to Stop Dumping Dollars Into Waste. 
Hardwood Dimension Mfrs. Assn., 218 Broad- 
way National Bank Bidg., Nashville, Tenn. 
4 pp. 
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& GLIDE-ALL Sliding Doors supply the an- 

swer to “more storage space’’ at lower cost 
for these reasons: initial price is low; preparatory 
construction work is less; installation is easy; ad- 
justments for perfect fitting are simple. And their 
versatility in stock sizes, heights and widths make 
them ideal for use all through the house. 


anise. ree a oe m 
United States and Canada. For information write " 
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Floor-to-Ceiling  Wall-to-Wall Entrance-wayse In the Hall! 


& 


When you are planning to build the most house for 
the least money, plan on. using GLIDE-ALL Doors 
—they come packaged, ready to install, with built-in 
adjustment features ... in 8’ and 6’8” heights, flush 
or recessed types . . . and in special sizes for unusual 
jobs. See “Sweets” or write for complete specifica- 
tions and details. 
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new, versatile wall bracket 
. . » has built-in advantages 
for institutions 


Engineered for looks. construction, 
performance . . . McPhilben’s 43-40 
series is all die-cast aluminum with 
permanent satin-anodized finish and 
all-cast rust-proof, non-corrosive 
backplate. The first real contempo- 
rary fixture that’s vapor-tight, dust- 
tight, bug-tight. Both wall and ceil- 
ing units . . . with clear or opal 
threaded glass . .. plus die-cast 
protective guard for special loca- 
tions. Ideal outdoors for gardens, 
walkways, driveways, garages, ter- 
Traces, entrances, exits. Indoors... 
for stair landings, corridors, base- 
ments, vestibules, lavatories, show- 
ers, dressing rooms. Equally well- 
suited tor hotels, motels, hospitals, 
industrial and other institutional 
appiications. 


Write McPhilben for 
more information about 
the ‘'43-40 Series." 


1339 Willoughby 
Avenue 


Brooklyn 37, New York 
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